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DURABLE, SAFE 


ble. A spec ial tough 
. smooth, 
shiny, bright, and 


non-toxic 


OR DOLL BUGGY 


“Shhh! They‘re concentrating with RIG-A-JIG” 


Is it a Dragon? ...@ Dinosaur? .. . or some 
weird Animal from Outer Space! 


Original ideas come quickly because 
RIG-A-JIG encourages young minds 
to concentrate and to create. 


PARTS ASSEMBLE FAST 

No tools needed. Precision-notched parts 
+ A SPACE ROCKET lock together easily. A child can create 
and build a toy, and enjoy playing with 
it, all in ONE class period 


Clean, Washable STRUCTURES STAND FIRM 

Almost indestructi- Doll furniture, trains, London Bridge 
whatever you assemble holds shape and 
sti 
for 


inds steady until parts are dismantled 


storage or re-use. 


THIS Christmas Give Them 


complicated structures . . . Fer- 
ome ris wheel, steam shovel and 72 or more € ea. 


Don't 
Miss this 


BARGAIN 
Gifts-to-Pupils 
OPPORTUNITY 


7x12 


GIFT PACK 80 


Tough, bright On 
shiny material 

precision 

notched 


VALUE Special Savings 


Once again, r1G-A-j1G makes this 


Wonderful Gift-to-Pupil Offer! on Gift Quantities 


tional Gift to take Home! It’s a 
toy for making toys that of- 12 
or more ea 
fers a creative challenge and s 
valuable manipulative experi- 
ence. Primary children build 
simple designs . . . furniture, 36 or more € ea. 
animals, vehicles, people. Inter- 
mediate boys and girls make 


Send orders to: & T ( AMILY XE their own ideas! 
430 Part 
RICE 36 Pa j 
RIG-A-JIG, Dept. 11 ‘1 10 ‘Ss ‘3 
32 W. Washington 2 of more | 
Chicago 2, Ill. HOOL exh 65c 6 we | 
NT or TEACHING MANUALS with 
for 835 | 54.15 | EACH LARGER SET 
| 58c include 16 pages of ideas, 50 full-color il- 
| - —_ > or mor 2 or more 2 or more lustrations. = 
Number at 50c h $97@O | cach $QOO | each $Q39 
| of Sets QUICK SUCCESS BUILDS CONFIDENCE ae 
Desired Your Choice of These Sets Price, Each ve) Totals in RIG-A-JIG_ construction. Almost like 
hes bs 80 Parts; Instructions _— magic, all kinds of structures take shape. 
De “HY | PUPIL GIFT Sets on back ace Le Plenty of creative challenge. No 
j 1600 Parts, 3 Manuals frustration. 
| CLASSROOM Sets 
Parte, 2 ROLLING WHEELS AND 
ta FAMILY Sets arts, anuals MECHANICAL ACTION 
: = Compartment Box Trains, trucks and wagons roll .. . 
236 Parts, 1} Manual windmills turn . . . the Ferris wheel 
DELUXE Sets Compartment Box goes round . . . with RIG-A-JIG’s a 
. special axle, bearing 
$ enclosed C) Bill our school IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT and hub cap design. 
| 
| 1000 Parts | 
Schoo! | in Classroom Set 
i in durable Storage Case 
| ——— — —~ — with 3 copies of Teaching Guide. $10 
Parts last for years of steady use. 
! RIG-A-JIG * Landfield Bldg., 32 W. Washington Chicago 2 


(If you do not wish to mar this cover. . . 
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(NOT ILLUSTRATED) 

INDIANS FOR THANKSGIVING 
How kindness and understanding can often over- 
come fear. Narration by TV's Angel Casey, with 
music background, on 33% rpm record. 49 
frames. 

XA 249 1R—with guide and record....$10.00 
MARY'S PILGRIM THANKSGIVING 

Documentary of first Thanksgiving 300 years 
ago. Authentic material on pilgrim life through 
detailed color drawings. 

XA 860 7—34 captioned frames........ $6.00 
THE STORY OF THANKSGIVING 

Colorful drawings re-enact first Thanksgiving. 
Provides deep insight to our nation’s heritage 
and background. 

XA 246 1—31 captioned frames........ $5.00 
WHY WE HAVE THANKSGIVING 

Traces holiday festivals from origin in Biblical 
days, the effect on Pilgrims'and the probable 
influence today. Beautiful, full color. 

XA 247 1—43 captioned frames........ $6.00 
THE BABY KING 

The story of Jesus’ birth—just for children—with 
sensitive drawings by Masha. Stirring narrative 
on 33% rpm record. With Teachers Guide. 22 
frames. 

MA 770 1R—with record. .............. $8.00 
XA 770 1—without record 
XA 770 5—with captions 
THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD 

Wonderful lesson in determination through a 
little animated engine who overcame all ob- 
stacles to bring his trainioad of toys to the 
boys and girls. 


A bow days balore Thanksgring, King 
was perched on the barnyard tence 


THANKSGIVING FOR KING 
Exciting preparation for Thanksgiv- 
ing is the background for this de- 
lightful story of a brave little turkey 
—from the day it hatches until it is 
full grown and earns the title of 
“King” of the barnyard. A wonder- 
fully imaginative adventure for chil- 
dren. In color. 37 frames. 
XA 860 14—captioned 


NEW! 


$5.00 


XA 111 5—40 captioned frames........ $5.00 


THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD'S GIFT 

Tenderly tells the real meaning of giving at a 
level most children understand. Excellent in- 
troduction to discussions of true meaning of 
Christmas. 

XA 850 1—28 captioned frames........ $5.00 
THE LITTLE PINE TREE 

How a little pine tree brings happiness is a valu- 
able lesson in’ sharing and cooperation. Real- 
istically illustrated story by Ina E. Lindsley. 

XA 850 9—with captions (no guide)..... $5.00 
XA 850 8—with guide (no captions)..... 5.00 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

Dickens’ ever-popular, immortal classic recre- 
ated in brilliant color iliustrations. Not just a 
story, but an adventure in classic literature. 
XA 246 11—51 captioned frames....... $7 

A PUPPY FOR CHRISTMAS 

TV's Angel Casey narrates a character building 
tale about receiving and caring for a pet. Has 
cheery musical background on 3343 rpm record. 


Lovable Rudolph! Includes complete copyrighted 
poem by Robert L. May. Can be used with RCA 
Victor record of same name (not included). 

XA 246 12—40 frames, with guide...... $6 
LET'S KEEP CHRISTMAS 

Adapted from Dr. Peter Marshall’s original ser- 
mon on true meaning of Christmas. Color illus- 
trations. Narrated by Jerry Walker. 43 frames. 
XA 860 4R—with 334 record & guide. .$10.00 


CHRISTMAS IN THE ARTS 


Through a series of world-renowned 
paintings, the inspiring Christmas 
story is re-told. Creates a feeling of 
reverence in children while intro- 
ducing them to some of the greatest 
artists of all time. 40 frames. 
XC 729 2R—with 33% rpm 

$10.00 
XC 729 2—without record .. 6.50 


THE STORY OF HANDEL'S MESSIAH 
Handel's life, the inception, com- 
pletion and introduction of the 
“Messiah"—all are here, including 
a study of the scriptural text on 
which the “Messiah” is based. 15 
selections from the great choruses. 
A new release, sure to become a 
classroom favorite. 58 frames. 

XA 860 5R—with record ... $12.50 


NEW! 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Clement Clarke Moore's famous 
Christmas poem in full color with 
all the charm of the original tale. 
To make it wonderfully real, jingling 
sound effects and merry Christmas 
melodies have been added on a 
33% record in the background. 
34 frames. 
XA 860-20R—with record 
$8.00 
XA 860-20—with guide only . $5.00 


THE HOLIDAYS! 


with these specially selected filmstrips for 


Thanksgiving and Christmas are two of the most 
exciting and emotional holidays in our land. Here is 
a fine selection of colorful filmstrips (some with 
sound recordings) designed to bring to young minds 
the significance and meaning . . . the spirit 

behind each of these holidays. Some are brand new 
releases and sure to be well received by your 
students. We suggest you place your order now while 
there is still time to deliver before Thanksgiving. 


NEW! 


BELLS AT CHRISTMAS 
Quaint and charming—a festive ad- 
venture for children. Outlines the 
customs of various countries of the 
world in observing the holiday 
through the ringing and the chiming 
of bells. A wonderful excursion into 
Christmas customs. 43 frames. 
XC 729 1R—with 33% rpm 
6.50 


PADDY'S CHRISTMAS 

Christmas, as seen through the eyes 
of a bear cub and his family. De- 
lightful color and charming narra- 
tion on 3344 rpm record. Here is the 
atmosphere of evergreen and holly, 
the time for giving and sharing. 
Story by Helen Monsell. (Permission 
of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and Scott, 
Foresman and Co.) 43 frames, 

XA 860 21R—with record ....$8.50 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATED IN SONG 
New selection in color; narrated on 
33% record; with guide. 

Christmas in Folk Music: Travel! the 
world and time for the origins of 7 
carols. 41 frames. 

XA 864 2R—with record ....$9.06 
XA 864 2—without record .. 6.00 
Christmas in Sacred Music: About 
composers of 6 carols. 37 frames. 
XA 864 1R—with record ....$9.00 
XA 864 1—without record .. 6.00 


send for this FREE BOOK 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 
and receive, free, our new, 12 page 
brochure, “HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 
1961.” This is a.complete and color- 
ful catalog of additional filmstrips 
and color slides about Christmas 


and Thanksgiving. 
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SOCIETY FO! 


CHRISTMAS AROUND THE WORLD 


Delightful tour of the unusual cus- 
toms and traditions of the world’s 
holiday celebrations. Authentically 
illustrated. Narrated by Mary Blake 
on 33% record with music back- 
ground. (Graded Press.) 40 frames, 


XD 850 19R—with record... $10.00 
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creativity 


WHEN you're four or five. singing is 

free. Anybody can do it—any time. And is 

it ever fun! It can be loud. almost like shouting. 
It can be so quiet that no one else can hear it. It can 

be a tune you've heard or one you make up as you go 
along. There can be words that make sense or no sense, or 
no words at all. 

And then you go to school and suddenly singing isn’t free 
any more—at least not all the time, or not for everyone. 
You can’t sing any time you feel like it—or even hum, be- 
cause it annoys Johnny or Sarah. And if you don’t get the 
rhythm just right, if your tones don’t match the rest. you 
may even be asked to keep quiet. 

The teacher lets some of the good singers stand up front 
and sing for the rest of the class and you're not asked. Then 
you begin to suspect you aren't a singer after all, and the 
next time you're roller-skating or hammering, you just don't 
think of singing while you're doing it. 

Thus schools dedicated to developing a love of music can 
unwittingly spoil the greatest impetus to its success. the 


natural desire to perform individually and in groups. This 


Luoma Photos 


may be why there are barren com- 
munities with no heritage of singing. 

School music is only a subject to be 

taught and be done with, and many 

children never get the special thrill of 

hearing their own voice in harmony with 

others a third or a fifth higher. In contrast 

there are singing sections in our country and in 

Europe. too—whole communities where everyone sings. in 

singing societies, in lusty church singing. in fine choirs. 
even in amateur opera companies. 

How can your school become a singing school? Trite as 
it may sound, you have to want it to be very badly, and 
then you find the way. 

Have you thought of singing while children are waiting 
for the bus? Of a surprise five-minute sing in the cafeteria? 
Of announcing that one day a week after school there will 
be singing for anyone who wants to stay? 

Maybe you think you can’t sing yourself. Why not let 
your children sing along with Mitch? What about albums 
of musicals like Oklahoma, The King and I, and The Music 
Van? Hooray for the class that can keep up with Robert 
Preston’s speech. You'll be surprised at how facile fourth- 
and fifth-grade tongues are. 


Folk songs are children’s delight. (Continued on page 73, 
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newest tourist discovery — at 
LOWEST FARE! BIGGEST 
FAMILY PLAN SAVINGS 
via ICELANDIC AIRLINES 
"266 


Extra reductions on 17-day excursions 


FOR CHRISTMAS, MID-TERM, SPRING 
VACATIONS . . . AND SABBATICALS! 


EXPLORE ICELAND, country of con- 
stant surprises! Its climate, for one— 
warmed by the Gulf Stream, its winter 
temperatures average in the 40°’s by day 
—in the 30°’s by night—and there’s not 
an Eskimo in sight. 


ICELAND, home of Europe’s first Par- 
liament—with a rich cultural heritage 
from 9th Century sagas to its vital liter- 
ary life today (Iceland publishes about 
35 times as many books per capita as 
the U.S.) Visit its modern University— 
enjoy the winter national theatre, bal- 
let, symphonies. 


WONDERFUL THINGS TO DO—AND SEE! 


Natura! wonders, great glaciers, volca- 
noes, spectacular geysers—hot springs. 
Excellent skiing, skating, winter bathing 
in thermal pools; inexpensive health spa. 


COSTS SO LITTLE! 1, Reykjavik, a 
single room with bath averages $4.50 a 
day—doubles, $6.50. Meals average $4.30 
a day. With the money you save by fly- 
ing ICELANDIC" ($96.80 compared to 
fares on other airlines), your vacation is 
practically free—so why postpone it! 


FLY ON TO 9 COUNTRIES—.. cimilar 
savings—for individuals, families or 
small groups! ICELANDIC, The Value 
Line, offers direct service to England, 
Scotland, Holland, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Luxem- 
bourg*. Connecting flights to all of Eu- 
rope Paris, Vienna, Rome. 


COMFORT CLASS, ALL THE WAY. 

3 friendly stewardesses on every flight! 
First Class legroom, complimentary full- 
course meals on long-range pres- 
surized Douglas DC-6Bs with weather 
radar, U.S.-trained crews! 


LONGEST SEASON OF SAVINGS— 
Eastbound—through April 30. 
Westbound—through June 30. 

*No Family Plan 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC sinuines 


610 Fifth Ave.. New York 20 PL 7-8585 
(Hockefeller Center) 

37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 Fl 6-2341 

210 Post Street, San Francisco 8 YU 2-7651 


LOWEST FARES of any Scheduled Airline 
ANY OF YEAR 


FOR ALL THE FACTS, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


a To: ICELANDIC AIRLINES, Loftieidir ' 
630 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) 
New York 20, N.Y 
§ Please send me a free folder with all the ! 
J answers to Low Cost air travel to Iceland . 
and Europe. 
Name ' 
8 Address 
4 City Zone State ' 
6 My Travel Agent: ' 
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.= month this column described 
the World Tape Pals program. 
This month I want to report on 
‘Round the World by Mail, a new 
plan to foster better understanding of 
other lands. It is endorsed by our own 
Peace Corps, UNICEF, and many 
youth organizations. Children (ages 
7-14), or a class, may become sub- 
seribers. Each month something of 
cultural, economic, or historical value 
is mailed to subscribers from a differ- 
ent foreign country. The cost for a 
six-month subscription, including a 
“Giant Map of the World,” is $3.00. To 
obtain information or blanks, write to 
"Round the World by Mail, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


We might as well face it—some li- 
brarians frown on teachers’ knowl- 
edge of reference materials and chil- 
dren’s literature, while some teachers 
look with equal disdain upon Ili- 
brarians’ knowledge of the curriculum 
and modern methods of learning. But 
happily, the number of such persons 
is decreasing, because pro- 
fessional groups on both 
sides are acquainting their 
members with the services 
each can render the other. 
Many teachers are actively 
campaigning for school li- 
braries and trained librari- 
ans, while librarians are 
learning more about curric- 
ulum, and how learning 
takes plac e. 

Very active in this move- 
ment is Elinor Yungmeyer, 
Special Editor of our Li- 
brary Supplement, which be- 
gins on page 75. In Oak 
Park, Illinois, where she 
directs library services, her 
goal is the richest and fullest 
cooperation between librar- 
ians and teachers. | think 
you will enjoy the articles 
she has selected. 


Primary teachers should 
be on the lookout for pro- 
posed changes in laws re- 
garding age of admission fer first- 
graders. This is generally fixed, at the 
state level, on the basis of age. Recent 
research studies indicate that earlier 
maturation occurs with some chil- 
dren, and there are pressures to ad- 
mit children to first grade on the basis 
of test scores rather than age. This 
may be a good move, if the testing 
program is sufficiently comprehensive 
to measure physical and social matur- 
ity as well as mental age. If you 
would like to know more about this, 


you will find it discussed in Hazel 
Gabbard’s chapter in Those First 
School Years (Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA). 


It was a hot summer day when we 
first met Sister Mary Nicholas at 
the Science Tape Institute she di- 
rected. (See page 24.) The program 
which she describes is another at- 
tempt to make learning in the class- 
room more efficient and more eco- 
nomical. 

On our visit we were impressed by 
the cool efficiency of the nuns as they 
made offset plates and duplicated the 
work sheets that are to accompany 
the tapes. But the high point of the 
afternoon was Sister Nicholas’ evalu- 
ation of the purpose of science in the 
elementary school. “It must be taught, 
and increasingly so,” she said firmly, 
“for it is the subject that helps chil- 
dren keep their wonderment and wist- 
fulness in the world about them.” In 
a democracy, could there be a finer 
reason? 


Candid Camera, Behind the Scene 


It's not by accident that our as- 
sistant art director, John Crane, takes 
good photos for the magazine. He is 
a fine photographer, and in addition 
always borrows one of our editors 
to go along to pose the children. For 
the Veterans Day Poster, page 45, and 
the Hobby Picture, page 10, Rosemary 
Sahrle had the job of getting both 
children and dog into the proper 
frame of mind for the shot. Unbe- 
known to her, John snapped her in 
the act, and brought the photo to 


her. I'm passing this bit of candid 
camera on to you. 


There was once a time when wall- 
to-wall carpeting in homes was a sign 
of luxury. In more recent construction 
it has become an elegant economy. 
saving the cost of expensive flooring. 
Now, wall-to-wall carpeting is being 
used experimentally in school con- 
struction, and its advocates claim that 
it is not only the most economical 
original installation but it has the 
cheapest upkeep. | find this hard to 
believe, and you may too, but if you 
want to be convinced, write to the 
American Carpet Institute, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, for their booklet. 

The advantages of carpeting are 
obvious. Acoustical silencers can be 
built into the covering, giving class- 
rooms a better climate of learning and 
greater adaptability. But I'm sure it 
would be harder to clean up the spilt 
bottle of milk or jar of paint, and I 
wonder how well the custodians will 
clean the corners and what will hap- 
pen when the area in front of the 
chalkboard or near the door to the 
hall wears out ahead of the rest! 


There may be some real advantages 
in the recent publicity about Dr. Ben 
Willis, Superintendent of Schools in 
Chicago, being the third-highest-paid 
public official in the country ($48,500 
for him; $100,000 for President 
Kennedy; and $50,000 for Governor 
Rockefeller). On an elevator in a de- 
partment store a mother with small 
children said to another, “I'd like 
both of my boys to study to be teach- 
ers. Who knows, maybe one of them 
would get to be a superintendent.” 


From Eulala Roettger, in Conners- 
ville, Indiana, comes a poem one of 
her last year’s sixth-graders wrote this 
fall, and tucked in her desk drawer. 
It's a bit sentimental, to be sure, but 
it expresses how I feel about tiany of 
you after reading the thoughtful let- 
ters you send our way: 

Teachers don't come as nice as you 

Although | know you'd insist they do 

Reading, writing, social studies you 
teach, 

Language, arithmetic, spelling you 
preach! 

For a teacher, you're very nice 

I've thought it through more than 
twice; 

If a teacher like you taught every year, 

The U.S.A. would have no fear 

Every heart would be full of cheer, 

If a teacher like you taught every year 


Wary 2. 
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You Can BORRO 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required rina 


Here is good news for teachers who need money to further their education, to pay pressing Select your Loan 
bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... any amount, up to $1000.00, ready needs here 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS and waiting for you now. You can budew BY MAIL from the privacy of your home 
without anyone in your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the Cash 24 Cash 24 

short application and note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive You Get | Months | You Get | Months 


immediate attention. 
CONFIDENTIAL 100 |$ 593'$600 $3249 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL $ 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 200 1180 700 3723 


—none of these people will 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 300} 1749, 800) 4193 


Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


SIGNATURE ONLY MAIL. All mail is sent to you 400 2275 900 4659 


in a plain envelope and the 


@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- transaction is completely con- 500/| 2769 1000 5124 ; 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or fidential and private. 
personal property. Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 


or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
CONVENIENT TERMS this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved, We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS amount you need from the chart: then rush application. “é 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. M-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


@ Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


@ No principal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on princ ipal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


1005050 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your = OUR GUARANTEE 
own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only any >) 
> 7 <> the money within Gays = 
you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy r S after the loan is made there = 
> will be no charge or-cost = 
=> 
-FOR $100 to $1000-CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!----. :::.: : 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. M-20 The following are all the debts that I have: ASLIIIINIVRONDOVDORODDDOODNDO00KS 
Full Amount Paying i 
q 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe | Per Mo, To Whom Owing Address e 
*. Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < is 
ox eturn the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost ena se eee ees are 
whatsoever. | 
Amount you want to borrow $........ .. On what date of month will your FILE relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? = 
Amount earned Number of months 
Age............° per month you receive salary........ 
of school you teach.._..... 
How long with 
Husband or wife's Salary 
To whom are payments on 7 
Bank you deal with (Name)... Name of Relative........ 
Amount you owe bank? $.......0.. .... Monthly payments? $ H 
What security on bank loan? Street... TOWN... 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above. statements a ‘are made for the. purpose of securing aloan.i agree that. it 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here 
| NOTE: (Mail with Application) | SELECT and ¥ YOUR LOAN HERE. Amount of loan is total 
an 
‘ IN CONSIDERATION of a loan made by DIAL FINANCE COMPANY (herein called “DIAL") the undersigned promise to pay to GROEN Chained, tactuding present belenee, ‘ . 
bi SSAL. - pry bad pw aha, Nebraska, the Amount of Loan shown in line checked (v) at right with cha urges indicated below until fully paid. 
ithe mount of Loan and charges is payable in 24 (unless otherwise specified) conse it ve Montt Payments indicated at right, beginning on Check the Check the 
74 he Firs "4 P ue a ncicated belo d co uing o he same of each succes 1 « ‘ « € € 
ond, continuing om the same day of succeeding mo Solow. fhe Anal Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY | | Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY 
in any case to the principal and charges. Payment | ay be made in any amount Want OF LOAN | PAYMENT Want OF LOAN | PAYMENT 
ve agreed rate of charge is 3% per month on that 7 ip I balance not exceec $! 216% 
thereof exceeding $150 ‘but not exceeding $300, ‘and % th on art there dl $100 600 $32.49 
4 day A actually ap and wr th of such computation a month shall be any period of 30 consecutive 200 11.80 700 31.23 
8 1¢ rate of charge for each day shall be the mx rate 
is and struction of this Note shall be dete rmined under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. This Note is subject 300 17.49 800 41.93 
acceptance by t its office d li be ym pt! turned dersigned if lo 
PERSONAL seam 500 27.69 1000 51.24 H 
a3 Date of This NOTE First Payment Due Date SIGNATURES ‘ Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT i 
REQUIRED $ -Months i 
(if married, husband and wife must personally sign.) Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples y 


LL -SESnanEennanaaaasene RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN aanannaananaesanaenend 
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Difference 


SOCIAL STUDIES could make much more difference in the lives 
of individual children and in the society educating them if teachers 
would cut down on a dimension that is often overemphasized and 
give more attention to some dimensions now largely neglected. 

Conveying bits and pieces of information is the dimension that 
could well receive less “social studies time.” Children already are 
filled with information from many sources. Instead of adding to 
this mass, which is often disorganized and only half understood, 
teachers could help children sort it out. They could help them to 
clarify, organize, and extend it so that facts are checked, and clas- 
sified into useful categories (for example, occupations, contributors 
to advances in health, or forms of government). They could help 
children to see how facts are interrelated, and to draw helpful gen- 
eralizations (for example, taxes buy certain services that would be 
too costly for private individuals ). 

This process of clarification and ordering can go on at almost 
any time in a’school day, if teachers watch for “teachable mo- 
ments.” Current-events periods that are used to bring some kind 
of order into apparently disconnected and meaningless events have 
quite a different flavor from the wooden rehashing of news that 
often results when “Bring in a current event” is the homework as- 
signment. School becomes a place where children’s questions are 
dealt with, where they get help in examining what goes on around 
them and thus in becoming oriented to their world. 


THE time devoted to social studies can then be used for a few 
important group studies done in depth. Children now in elemen- 
tary school will in their lifetime be meeting problems seen at pres- 
ent only in dimmest outline, if at all. Much of the knowledge re- 
quired for solving these problems is still to be discovered. 

A teacher of social studies today can be useful if he helps chil- 
dren to make acquisitions that will be valuable all through their 
lives. These acquisitions are of four types. 

The first is learning to care about people, oneself included. 
This means developing feelings of love for humanity, caring that 
humanness is advanced, not retarded, by social arrangements and 
the acts of individuals and groups. It also means caring about one’s 
own integrity and uniqueness. 

The second type of useful acquisition is caring about being 
informed. A child starts out wanting to know, and this should be 
encouraged by both home and school. One of the school’s special 
responsibilities is to help a child go on to learn the importance of 
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ALICE MIEL 


Head, Department of Curriculum and Teachin 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New Yor 


having as much accurate information as possible before advocating 
or taking action. 

The third type is learning how to inform onself on any topic. 
This means learning how and where to search for needed infor- 
mation and how to use it in planning courses of action and in solv- 
ing personal and social problems. 

The fourth type is developing skills of cooperation so that 
one can join with others to make this world a better place. 


MOST studies selected for concentrated attention by a teacher 
and his children can, if properly developed, yield the four types 
of acquisition described. The studies will have added value, how- 
ever, if they are selected on three bases: 1) significant subject mat- 
ter, 2) meaningful subject matter, and 3) subject matter not easily 
pursued without the guidance of the school. 


What Is Significant Subject Matter? 

Subject matter is significant if it is highly important for the in- 
dividual in a particular society. For example, the educated indi- 
vidual in today’s world knows the differences between a modern 
industrial society and a society yet to be developed economically. 
He knows that many human beings do not receive their birthright 
of health, education, and a life of dignity. Such information has 
social significance. 

Significant subject matter in social studies has people at the 
center. It is easy to forget that social studies are about people. 
Teachers sometimes teach children how high certain mountains 
are and forget to explore with them what difference the mountains 
make to human beings in the vicinity. Even when the focus is on 
people, like the natives of an African country or of a Pacific Is- 
land, they are often presented as if they were costumed dolls 
dressed to amuse Americans and make them feel superior. 


What Is Meaningful Subject Matter? 

Subject matter is meaningful if it makes sense to the individual, 
if it ties in with and extends his present meanings, if it is really 
understood. Certain information may seem highly crucial and in- 
triguing to adults, but if it is not grounded on the firsthand expe- 
riences of the individual child, it will result only in verbal glibness. 
Children may gain a better understanding of what it is like to have 
a family if they visit an orphanage and see what institutional living 
is like. They may begin to understand the interdependence and the 
monotony of the assembly line if they themselves operate one to 
produce a salable product. They will find it easier to judge mem- 
bers of racial or religious groups as individuals if they have direct 
opportunity to see what individual differences there are among 
people who at first glance may seem alike. (Continued on page 112) 
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From its Stereo-Reverberation right down to its thought- 
ful little pilot light, this Hammond Spinet Organ is new. 
It is totally new, with a wealth of features to provide 
beautiful music for any school occasion. 

This new Hammond has Harmonic Drawbars, for cre- 
ating tones by the thousands. Permanent Pitch, which 
eliminates tuning expense. Stereo-Reverberation, which 
brings auditorium-like tones into the smallest classroom 
or music room. Touch-Response Percussion, the won- 
derful feature for organists of every age, that creates the 
sound of bel/s, marimba, guitar, etc., by a slight change 
of touch on the keys. All are exclusive features of 
Hammond. 

This new Hammond Spinet has everything a school 
organ will ever need. Three speakers, 13 pedals, 24 con- 
trol tabs and six pre-set tabs, Selective Vibrato, and a 
new “‘theatre’’ vibrato. 

Its graceful styling and hand-rubbed finish will add 
a pleasant note to any school surroundings. And you 


The new Hammond Spinet Organ in mahogany, $1495 F.0.B. factory, less Federal Excise Tax. Prices subject to change without notice. 


can own this magnificent new Hammond Spinet for only $25 
down. For a free demonstration in your school, call your Hammond 
dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Organs’’). Also send the 
coupon for two helpful free booklets. 


Hammond Organ 


...music’s most glorious voice 


Hammond Organ Company 

4263 W. Diversey Ave. 

Chicago 39, Illinois 

[_] Please send free color catalog of other Hammond Organs. 

{_] Please send free booklet describing ways to raise money for a 
school organ. 


Name 
School 

State. 


Oise, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY in 


City _Zone___County 
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UNIQUE X’mas Gifts 


for your class 


PLY-CRAFT 


THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 
WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


it is a unique methed of making true-to-life 
MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by gluing PRE-CUT 
numbered SHAPES together until the model is 
formed. When finished it looks as if it was actually 
handcarved by an expert from a solid block. Truly 
amezmng. Authentic in every detail. Children are 
thrilled at the results, 


4) 


NO SKILL - NO TOOLS NEEDED 
FOR ALL GRADES EXCEPT K. 
Boys and Girls are equally interested. Used by 
23,000 teachers. Over 2 million models sold. 
USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 
Even primary children will produce presentable 
models that look like real achievement. Older chil- 
dren will create models that will take your breath 
away. A creative, educational project 


16 SUBJECTS COSTS ONLY 


8 BIRDS — 8 ANIMALS 

Woodpecker, Cardinal, Gros- 

beak, Goldfinch, Mallard Duck, Cc 
Teal. Canada Goose, Quail 


Scotch Terrier, Cocker Spaniel, 
Fox Terrier, Beagle, English Set- PER CHILD 
ter, Dachshunde, Tiger, Boxer 
Each mode! comes with glue, sandpaper, and itlus- 
trated instructions. We can also supply 5° «x 7')” 
envelopes, the right size to hold one subject com- 
plete 


ORDER NOW 


« ZENITH CORP., Dept. 8, Queens Village, N.Y. 


BIRD Sets @ $1.20 per set $ 
ANIMAL Sets @ $1.20 per set $ 
Envelopes @ 3c ea. $ 

Amount Enclosed $ 


| CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 

Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, 
Bulletin Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter 
Patterns, Signs, Displays, ete. Available in 
nine popular sizes, nine standard colors 
and also the uncolored letters. 

You may purchase Redikut Letters in 
130, 260 and 520 assortments or individual 
letters. 

PLASTI-TAK the reusable adhesive for 
mounting Redikut Letters for changeable 
signs. Redikut Letters and Plasti-Tak may 
be used over and over again. 

Write for samples, brochure and prices. 
THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, California 


Educational 


Indian 

Educational, colorful INDIAN MAP CRAFT. Scissors and 

peste are all y eed? wplete this 8- map proiect. 
nted on cardboard. Complete detailed instructions. THIS 

MAP PLUS FREE PUES “ AST FOR THREE CRAFT 

PERIODS. Sold only in multipies of 10, nopackages broken, 

Complete materials for 10 $1.00 postpaid 


gee @ 10 INDIAN PUEBLO kits with every 10 maps. 
fF @ Instructions for making Indien U-Ma-Che. 
Piease give name of school when ordering, 
= 
FREE Cub Scout Theme Crafts 
R 


eligious Projects @ Gifts 


ILLUSTRACRAFTS 


8 


Ves How refreshing to have a new person teach a lesson to 
your Class, bringing new ideas, techniques, and skills! What 


a treat—especially to an older classroom teacher who doesn't know 
it all, regardless of her twenty-odd years of teaching experience! 

The music teacher knows far more in her field than the classroom 
teacher (unless the latter has an ear for music or can carry a tune 
reasonably well to continue the music instruction herself). | dare say 
few of us are so generously endowed! The physical education teacher 
is far better equipped than the classroom teacher to carry on the ac- 
tivities for which she is especially trained. And how can a classroom 
teacher expect to carry on the foreign language program unless she is 
present at each introductory lesson? 

Classroom teachers still have much to learn. We must broaden our 
scope of instruction, revise some of our methods, and relearn skills and 
techniques so we can better meet the demands of our present-day edu- 
cational needs. What better opportunities have we to learn about these 


new methods than from those who come into our classrooms? 
Clarisse Songy 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


NLO. There is nothing more confusing to children and irritating to the 
“ person who is teaching (if only for a limited period of time) 


than the presence of another teacher in the room. If it happens to be 
the classroom teacher, the freedom and authority of the special teacher 
's in danger of being curtailed. There is the possibility of interference by 
the classroom teacher, however friendly. There is the possibility of con- 
fusion in the children's minds as to which teacher has the final word— 
about classwork and about discipline. 

Teaching includes responsibility and the ability to control a class, as 
well as aptitude in teaching skills. The special teacher is just as well 
equipped as the classroom teacher (even more so in one particular area). 
Therefore, bow out, classroom teacher, and have your charges taken over 
for forty minutes by a well qualified and capable member of the teaching 


profession! 
Amie Tatem 
Brooklyn, New York 
Next Questi 
ext Quest ion A teacher should be permitted to tutor 


a child from another class outside of school for pay 


Ss ™ will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either side of this 
e aD topic for the January issue. Be as emphatic as you like. Sond your letter 
™ to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must reach us by November 10, 
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NEW FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 
BIG, FULL-COLOR FLANNEL BOARD CUTOUTS 
THAT TELL THE STORY IN PICTURES! 
- New Milton Bradley flannel board sets 4 


make science easier to teach...easier to learn 


We're overwhelmed!—by the 
huge number of letters we re- 
ceived about this month's topic! 
It's evident that you have some 
very decided opinions about it. 
The yeses outnumbered the noes 
by only a slim margin. Here are 


EARTH IN SPACE— 
Colorful materia! on 
planets, seasons, 
eclipses, satellites, 
moon phases, layers 


YES.. 


NO.. 


ves... 


some of the things you said: 


. We often say how much better we could teach if we 


knew more about the child; yet we ignore a fine oppor- 
tunity to observe how he reacts outside of our influence. 
Sometimes one we consider weak is a special teacher's 
strongest contender. Patricia E. Paden, Greeley, Colorado 


. Children are often self-conscious in the presence of 


their own teacher, unable to express themselves freely. 
A special teacher may “pull” ideas from a child if he 
is not stifled by a room teacher. Also consider the 
teacher. The reports, lunch money, etc., take time. Let's 
give her a break. Gertrude L. Smith, Hornell, New York 


Since "a specialist is a specialist is a specialist,’ it is 
natural to expect that a classroom teacher will gain from 
the observation of such a person at work, and thereby 
improve her own teaching techniques in that particular 
field or in the area of teacher-pupil relationships. 
Elizabeth Carstensen, Montclair, New Jersey 


MAGNETISM AND 
ELECTRICITY —Dia- 
grams of magnets, 
magnetic fields, 
electron theory. 
Illustrations of 
motors, batteries, 
wires, etc. No. 9106. 


of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. No. 9105. 


SOUND AND LIGHT 
IN COMMUNICA- 
TION — Shows com- 
munication devices: 
larynx, tele- 
vision, radio, tele- 


+ 


Pe NO...A class divided in authority is a class divided in atten- h 
tion. Janet Buchanan Arnold, San Andreas, California an hao ie « 
tures. No. 9107. 4 
3 YES ... As art teacher | greeted the new teachers this fall with mA, 
"Stay if you like, or leave. However, when | come for an ex 
art period it is my class and | like to be boss.'’ Aldamae ) (es an 
Van Meter, Grand Rapids, Michigan — nse 
WEATHER — Pic- OR 
YES... Here is an opportunity to observe and study the chil- = 
dren while they are absorbed in another activity. It tions, air masses, a =e 
Ax presents opportunities to praise children who otherwise common weather % 
might not receive much praise and encouragement. 
T. C. Tremba, Chicora, Pennsylvania weather forecasting. ‘ 
: No. $108. 
NO... /f a music teacher enters a classroom where the home- 
: room teacher happens to have an extensive musical 
4 training, interference is almost inevitable. Like a bride 
= and her mother-in-law sharing the same home—no house 
is large enough for both. No classroom is large enough 
to have two teachers with conflicting objectives. Ruth EARTH AND ITS 
H. Shaw, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania RESOURCES—Both 
hemispheres with 
climatic conditions, 
YES .../+t is worthwhile for the regular teacher to know what —— rp 
the special teacher is attempting to accomplish and how gan sineieat 
the material is presented, for he can augment, supple- products. No. 9109. 
ment, and coordinate the special teacher's work in vari- 
ous other situations. LaVerne Funk, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
NO ...T7he term “special teacher” indicates an educator who Each of these new Milton Bradley sets contains full-color, 
has something different from and in addition to the regu- — by 4b 
' rd. Teachers’ Lesson Guide, too. Illustrated brochure 
lar classroom teacher s program. Let her have the group with instructions, facts. Grades 2 through 6. $4 each set. 
au on her own to give them that extra something she is You can get these new Milton Bradley Picture Cutout 
9 prepared to give. Edna S. Bright, Warren, Ohio sets through your school supply distributor. 
Idea: Tell parents how they can help their child’s school- 
work at home with Milton Bradley Teaching Aids! 
At leading stores everywhere. 
8 Don't forget your Sound Off MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
for the January issue Dept. |-110, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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ARMADILLO PROJECTION 
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Cram 
yer 


Globes ys 


Maps 

= 
Charts 


Cin" Are Your Classroom 
MAPS, GLOBES, and 


Se CHARTS up-to-date? 


Let Me Call and Show You Our— 
BIG 64” WALL MAPS_+u1) colors—easy to read type—Complete 


set of Physical, Physical-Political and Outline Geography Maps—Armadillo 
World—American and World History—The latest Map of Africa—showing 23 
recent political changes. Cram maps are the very latest and up-to-date. 
MARKABLE-KLEENABLE exclusive finish gives Cram maps a distinct advantage 
over others for classroom use. Science and Mathematics depts. materials. 


GLOBES. Teachers everywhere are praising the indestructible “Tuffy” 
World Globe—"Light as a feather, tough as steel’ Cram globes known and 
used the world over are available for all of the above maps, with mountings 
suitable for your budget and 
classroom use. 


CHARTS —Anatomical — Models 
and Health—Bookkeeping Wall 
Charts. 


ATLASES- 1961 Edition 
FREE Catalog No. 93 


Cram’s graded visual teaching aids 
for all grades—For complete informa- 
tion and prices, send today for this 
new, big, colorful Catalog No. 93. 
Also ask for literature giving complete 
details of Cram’s new “Tuffy” World 
Globes. 


A 


. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


Dun Youn CR AM Bed Youn 
GEO. F. 


CO. Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. + Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


Extra Coupon for RIG-A-JIG (See ad on Inside Front Cover) 
LIST Pere | Pe 

PRICE | 

| | 6 or: oF mon more 
CHOOL mor ea 35 $ 1s 50 

i | 8 4 Bee 

ex! 
UANTITY m rf more more 

exhBOc | ‘ 7 ‘4 2 

umber of Sets 

| Desired Your Choice of These Sets Price, Each (see discounts above) Totals ; 

T PUPIL a 80 Parts: Inetructior 

a PUPIL GIFT Sets | 

| CLASSROOM Sets Barts, Manus 

FAMILY Sets 130 Parts, Manuals, 

$ enclosed Bi our school IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

hipped prepaid SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

pag 
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SPALDING PUBLISHERS Schoo! Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Raymond and his dog Rusty practice a new trick—rolling over. 


My lobby 


Training a Dog 


How did you first begin train- 
ing your dog? 

When he was about three 
months old, I taught him to sit 
and then stay whenever I com- 
manded. Then I took him for 
short walks on a leash. When he 
began to feel at home in the col- 
lar, I taught him to walk at my 
heel and come to me. Then he 
learned some simple tricks such 
as begging, praying, and getting 
the newspaper. 


Where did you find out how 
to train your dog? 

There are several books in our 
library about training dogs and | 
read them. Then my father has a 
friend who is a veterinarian and 
he gave me some hints. Now I go 
to a children’s obedience-training 
course. It meets every Saturday 
morning and we take our dogs 
with us and train them there. 


What are some of the most 
important things to remem- 
ber when training a dog? 

| think the most important 
thing is to always keep your tem- 
per and be very patient. You 
should keep your voice low and 
never yell at the dog. It’s best to 
always use the same commands 
so the dog gets used to them. 
You shouldn't punish a dog for 
vhat he does wrong, but you 


should reward and praise him for 
the things he does right. 


Can you tell us some rules for 
taking care of a dog? 

You should feed the dog be- 
fore you have your own meals. 
Be sure the dog has plenty of 
meat to eat and plenty of fresh 
drinking water. A dog should be 
groomed and bathed quite often. 
A dog should never be whipped, 
although you can spank an older 
dog if you can’t control him any 
other way. 


Why do you particularly like 
a dog for a pet? 

A dog makes a good friend. 
He can be with you whenever 
you want him to be. He is usually 
friendly and tries very hard to 
please you. My dog is a good 
watchdog, too. He barks when a 
stranger comes to the house. 


Do you advise other children 
to train dogs as a hobby? 

Oh, yes! It takes quite a lot of 
time, but it is really fun. It is 
something you can do by your- 
self and you don’t need any ex- 
pensive equipment. But you have 
to have lots of patience! 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 
Pets, Chrystie (Little); Sports /I/ustrated 


Book of Dog Training (Lippincott). (See 


poge 105.) 


NEXT MONTH — MAKING THINGS FROM LEATHER 
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milkman 


PHONICS can be a boring struggle for stu- 
dents and teacher alike. To dispel this drudg- 
ery, a teacher combines today’s compelling 
filmstrips with class participation. After in- 
troducing a filmstrip to her reading group, 
she permits the children to individually re- 
view the strip for the class. Each pupil takes 
pride in being part of the project—finds 
learning phonics can be fun—and develops 
presence and confidence by speaking in 
front of the class.—Just one example of how 
filmstrips or slides, plus a measure of crea- 
tivity, can make dull subjects vivid, living 
and interesting. For a wealth of helpful infor- 
mation send for the 48-page Graflex Audio- 
visual Digest, containing leading AV articles 


wes 


for versatility, 
ECONOMY, convenience 
choose 


~ SCHOOL MASTER 


..the 
FOUR-IN-ONE Projector 


@ it's a Filmstrip Projector. Simplified threading, framing. 
Precise advance without backlash. Operates from right or left. 
Twin aperture plates hold film at correct optical angle. Exclusive 
accessory rewind take-up automatically rewinds filmstrip into 
storage can. If It's a 2 x 2 Slide Projector. Low-cost accessory 
slide changer attaches in seconds, without tools. No need to 
remove changer while filmstrip is projected—or to remove film- 
strip gate while projecting slides. Accessory magazine slide 
changer shows slides in sequeiice—without handling. §§ It’s a 
Microscope Slide Projector. Accessory ‘“Micro-Beam" unit 
attaches without tools. Projects standard dry-mount lab slides in 
crisp detail up to 300X magnification. Greater illumination than 
conventional microprojectors. No need to darken room com- 
pletely. Check-stop aperture disc permits concentration on spe- 
cific sections of specimen. If It's a Tachistoscope. Accessory 
“Speed-l-O-Scope” attaches without tools. Permits flash ex- 
posure of various visual stimuli. Accurate control of exposure 
duration, intensity and duration of stimulus. Ideal for memory 
training, improving reading speed, arithmetic, language, etc. 
School Masters, available in 500 and 750 watt manual 


*TRADE MARK 


5. a remote control models. For additional information, 
from the past three years. 25¢ GRA }- j E 4 see your Graflex AV Dealer. Or, write Dept. |-111 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. In Canada: Graflex of 


per copy. Free to AV directors. 1 sussioisry or cencear precision equirment corporation (GP Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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NEW LOAN 
LIMIT! 


CONFIDENCE 


Fast Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 

500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance's ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete ee NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required . . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 
You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
r pay back within weeks. You pay 
nLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
contidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 

n Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET iT QUICK End your money worries. Pa 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Posta! Finance Cost-Controlled Loan, 
Our service is ae fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush 
by amen, FREE, 
in a plain envelope, 
Postal everything you need 
o* to get money you 
want right ewey, 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
308 Francis Bidg. 
2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2-¥ 

308 Francis Lovisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY, 


Age.....Amount | want to borrow $....... 
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New 


GAMES 


to 


CLARA BARNES 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BEATER GOES ROUND 


The children form a circle. One player is chosen to start the game. 
He carries a rolled-up newspaper and walks around the outside of the 
circle. He hits a player with the roll and then, as that chosen player 
starts running around the circle, the beater beats him with the rolled- 
up newspaper all the way back to his place in the circle. Then the 
runner becomes the new beater, and the game continues as long as 
interest holds. 


WHICH CHILD IS AWAY? 


A player leaves the room. While he is gone, a child is selected to 
go away from the group and hide. All of the other players exchange 
seats. When the guesser returns to the room he tries to guess which 
child is away. If he is successful he chooses a child to take his place. 
If he is not successful he leaves the room and tries again. A different 
child is chosen to be away this time. After two unsuccessful attempts, 
pick a new guesser. 


DRESS THE LEADER (A Relay) 


Equipment: Each child on each team carries an article of clothing 
such as a hat, a sweater, a coat, a glove, a shoe, a rubber, an um- 
brella, a purse. 
Directions: The players are divided into equal teams with a leader 
facing each team. When a signal is given, the first child in line runs 
up and places his article on the leader and returns to touch the next 
runner. Then the second child runs up and places his article on the 
leader and returns to the line to touch number three. The game con- 
tinues until each player on a team has placed his article on the leader. 
The first team to finish wins the game. 

Planning in advance can prove very helpful. For instance, the child 
with a sweater should be in front of the child with a coat. The child 
with an umbrella or a purse should be at the end of the line. 


PEANUT PICK-UP 


The player turns a tall glass of unshelled peanuts upside down on 
the table, and then lifts it slowly, leaving the peanuts in a small heap. 
Using only his fingers, the player picks up as many peanuts as pos- 
sible without moving any of the other peanuts. When a peanut moves, 
his turn has ended. Each peanut picked up successfully scores ten 


points. 


BUG 


Equipment: Paper, pencil, and cardboard cards containing the let- 
ters B, H, T, E, L, F (one letter on each card). 

Directions: The children are divided into small groups and each 
group has a set of cards containing several of each letter. The cards 
are placed in the center of a table with the letters down. The starter 
draws a card. If he draws a B he may draw the body of a bug. The 
H is the second-best draw because he can add a head. But if he draws 
an E he loses his turn because he cannot draw an eye until he has a 
head. The 7 means tail, L is leg, and F is feeler. Each bug must have 
two eyes, two feelers, and six legs as well as a body, tail, and head. 
When a player draws a card of something he doesn’t need or can’t 
use he loses his turn. A player must have the body first. The group 
completing the bug first wins. 


FREE 
PAMPHLET of Bio- 
graphical Sketches of 
each president with 
the purchase of the 


Including Pres. J. F. 
Kennedy. All in warm 
sepia tones, big 5!/2” x 8” size. ..Only $1.00 
the set. 
34 Prints on Early Ameri- SPECIAL: add 25¢ to 

tan History 5!” x 8” size | your order for a big § 


. $1.00 the set. 10” x 12” Bachrach 1 
Now ready... Our 1961-62 , picture of President 
catalog with 1600 minia- Kennedy 


ture prints and sample pic- | suitable tor Senin. "9 
cash or money order. 

PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
Dept. E11A Malden 48, Massachusetts 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION 


HAWAII 


6 weeks from $569 


1962 Summer Session attending famous University of 
Hawaii in beautiful Honolulu. includes roundtrip jet 
travel from West Coast . . . 22 planned sightseeing 
trips, activities, cruises, beach and dinner parties . .. 
air-conditioned Waikiki Beach hotel accommodations 

free daily transportation to campus .. . the 
outstanding program to the Isiands! Leave mid-June, 
return early August 


SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


8 weeks from $451 


1962 Summer Session attending fascinating National 
University of Mexico in cosmopolitan Mexico City... 
most beautiful campus in the world. Includes round- 
trip jet travel from U.S. gateway cities > ae 
planned activities, weekend sightseeing, bullfights, 


art and pyramid culture . . . Acapuico extension 
trip . . . air-conditioned modern accommodations 
with swimming pool and kitchen facilities available 
+. « exceptional foreign travel vacation. Leave mid- 
June, return early August. 


APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for information on 
the Summer Session you choose, or write Or. R. E. 
Cralle, University Study Tours, 2275 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 10, California. 


Dr. R. E. Cralle | 
FREE! University Study Tours l 
Bulletins & Application 2275 Mission Street 

San Francisco 10, Calif. | 
Hawaii ©) Mexico 
Send to. | 
Address 
Occupation & School l 
Ask your friends to go with you. We'll be hapey I 
to make arrangements, (Space for married | 
couples, too.) 
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Let’s be REALISTIC 


in Primary Social Studies 


NESSA ANITA GREEN 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Kelton School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tue development of complete 
understanding among people of 
all nations will soon be depend- 
ent upon our children. It is time 
we gave even the youngest chil- 
dren more facts and less tradi- 
tion in this area. As a world lead- 
er, America is failing badly in 
this respect. 

The most crucial period seems 
to be at the primary level, for it 
is there that the children are so 
easily and so unsuspectingly mis- 
led. By the too stylized picture, 
the cute, but out-of-date stories 
of Eskimo children, Dutch chil- 
dren, Mexicans, and so on, we 
inadvertently present all foreign- 
ers as being less modern, less ed- 
ucated, and just plain LESS than 
Americans. 

Of course, the age-old argu- 
ment is that a primary child 
doesn’t understand such remote 
things as foreign lands anyway. 


But distant people, lands, and 
customs are becoming more and 
more a part of his daily life, and, 
if they are not, it seems to me 
that they had better be. 

Today’s children are maturing 
much earlier in their understand- 
ing of things distant. Our young- 
sters are not only aware of other 
lands, but of other planets as 
well! 

Their concepts of the children 
in other countries are quite re- 
mote from reality. They believe 
that the United States is the only 
country in the world with mod- 
ern conveniences. Many children 
are amazed to hear that other 
countries even have schools! At 
the early age of seven, our chil- 
dren are already imbued with the 
idea that not only is the United 
States the only modern country 
in the world, but that all other 
people live in a completely un- 
progressive state—like either pi- 
oneers or peasants. 

Patriotism is a fine thing. We 
have little enough of it and cer- 


tainly we don’t want to squelch 
what exists. But to teach social 
studies as we do now is to teach 
fairy tales. Eskimos are not ig- 
norant people always in fur 
hoods. Dutch people do not wear 
white caps and wooden shoes, or 
carry water in buckets attached 
to a yoke. The English are not 
mean tyrants who allow no re- 
ligious freedom. Yet those are 
the very ideas developed quite 
early in every child’s school life. 
A teacher does not present such 
misconceptions intentionally, yet 
they are what a child learns from 
many stories and pictures. 

Later in the grades, modern 
concepts are taught. Occasional- 
ly, a rather thorough unit is done 
on a particular country. But is it 
not a little too late then? While 
the youngsters parrot back their 
new learning, they still have in 
their minds a derogatory picture 
of foreign progress and intelli- 
gence. 

Just think of our own amaze- 
ment when Russia pulled ahead 
of us in science and engineering! 
Wasn’t most of the country, edu- 
cators included, completely sur- 
prised? The real trouble is that 
American adults picture all other 
nations as being inferior to us. 

Certainly we want our chil- 
dren to be proud of America. 
We want them to know that our 
nation is truly great and why it 


is so. But must we teach it at 
such a cost—by presenting out- 


dated pictorial concepts and 


nursery tales as the child’s first 


contact with foreign lands? The 


fact that such misrepresentation 
is inadvertent makes it no less 


dangerous. 


If we would start teaching 


more of the simple factual mate- 


rial in the early grades, then by 
high school the pupil would be 
ready to compare the govern- 


ments and philosophies of the 
various countries. Only then will 
he truly know why America is a 
leader among the world’s nations. 
A completely up-to-date pro- 
gram of social studies in the ele- 
mentary grades is an un-met 
need of modern education. 


In the past two years I have 


gone to many workshops on 
mathematics and science. Teach- 
ers are kept up-to-date on just 
what our children can and 
should accomplish. I have seen 


first-grade children multiply with 


one- and two-digit multipliers; I 
have seen second-grade children 
work two-step word problems 
and divide with remainders; I 


have seen third-grade pupils in 


action on projects concerning 
outer space and rocketry. I can- 
not believe that these same chil- 
dren cannot be taught factual 


material concerning other people 


in the world and how they live. 


Teacher's Kit on 


SEND FOR THESE FREE TEACHING AIDS 


1. Catalogue of Educational Mate- 
rial. Bibliography of latest cotton edu- 
cational material offered by National 
Cotton Council, private firms, and gov- 
ernment agencies. Over 200 visual aids 
are included, many of them free. One 
copy per kit. 


2. Cotton Posters. Three large class- 
room posters tracing photographically 
cotton production, processing, and manu- 
facturing. One set per kit. 

3.-4. Cotton Health Habits. Large 
wall poster and leaflet tell cleanliness 
story of cotton, soap, and water for good 


health. One wall poster and 25 leaflets 


per kit. 
5. Cotton Quiz. 16-page cartoon book- 


Name. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY TO: 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
Please send me a complete kit of teaching aids. 


let of questions and answers concerning 
cotton, cottonseed, and their products. 25 
copies per kit. 


6. The Story of Cotton. 24-page illus- 


trated booklet tracing the story of cotton 


from farm to finished product. One sec- 
tion is devoted to new cotton uses. 25 
copies per kit. 


7. Cotton and You. 4-page illustrated 
folder dramatizing the everyday products 
through which cotton serves us. 25 copies 


per kit. 


8. Cotton and Cottonseed Prod- 


ucts Charts, Two large illustrated wall 
charts listing major end uses of cotton 
fiber and cottonseed products. One set 
per kit. 


School. 


Address 


Zone__State___ 


City. 
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TO MAKE FOR HALLOWEEN | 


ae suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun 


New Cooky Cat cutter, 

3% x 4% inches, with 
moon cutter and recipes: 
25¢. Address, below 


| Halloween 
Cooky Cat 


Youngsters of all ages are delighted with this cooky. Easy to make 
with Cooky Cat Cooky Cutter. Such fun to do and fun to eat. 

Only 25¢ postpaid. Crescent moon cutter included plus 
grand-tasting, new, easy recipes for making. Address given below. 


Unlike the ordinary Halloween treat, If you decorate the cats, the whiskers 
snacks or refreshments that pTaA and are coconut; the big eye is a little 
schools provide the red cinnamon candy. 
i: “‘celebrants’’, these Folder also has ideas for 
is Cooky Cats are really decorating cats and use 
different and new. of cats 4 decorating 
All you need is the new cake, for perching on 
a: Cooky Cat cutter. With top ice cream, etc. 
arts it, is free illustrated 6- As another plus, besides 
page folder. This has the folder, you are also 
easy new recipes for sent a crescent moon 
making grand-tasting cutter for making man- 
gingerbread or chocolate in-the-moon cookies... 
cats or the plain sugar a fine treat for witches. 
cooky variety. The cats make great Your eta, room mothers or girls in 
big hit, decorated or undecorated. ‘upper grades might do the cookies. 


Wholesome, delicious treat for Halloween-and every day 


IF INTERESTED 


To get cooxy cat 
cuTTER plus crescent 
moon cutter, plus the 
folder of delicious recipes 
and ideas, described, send 
name, address and 25¢ to 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
No charge for postage. 


# satisfies yet is not rich or filling. Here's ideal 
treat for party time or for any time. 


ie 1962 Summer Tours: 34-62 days in Europe, 11- 
end us your name and | | 18 countries, $1064-$14965 all-inclusive. By sea, 
. air of combination. Register now for June & July 

el end | departures. For complete information, write direct- 
Claus to Ganee, in 10c ly to: 
KNIGHT TOURS (Ins) 

Prof. L. D. Knecht, Director 

Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


Ana Marie's Workshop 


6932 N. Newburg. 
Dept. 11118, Chicago 31 


HE KEEPS DANCING ! 10c E UR OPE 


TO PUPILS AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
2%," wide * 
Bookmarks are attractively shaped and 

Refreshing cut from suede backed, leather-like plas 
BUTTERFLY tic. They are so delightful to the eye and 
DESIGN TAG for teacher so soft pl to h 
gift ¢ ivieg School name pac kaged in a see-through enclosure with 
imprinted on colorful plastic cag with chain. | Merry. ¢ hri 
Children wear on zipper pulls or bele loops or 
: pletone red card insert, and a recom 

hang on home bulletin boards. Each handsomely [| mended book list on the other side. 


gift boxed with snowflaked, holly, Chrisemas tree 
and “Greetings from your teacher” decorations Available: Red, bive or black with contrasting 


Plestic colors: Red, yellow, blue or green with inpriet. Actue! Si 
imprint of gold, white, etc. 


ZIPPER PULL or BOOKMARK >: 


Combine school orders for lower prices 
10-20 @ 20¢ ea. 21-50 @ 16¢ ea. 51-250 @ 13¢ ea. 251-1,000 @ 12¢ ea. 


Also available: pens, magnets, magnifyers, stationery, toys suitable 

kgn. to H.S., radio construction kits and raised relief plastic wall 

maps. FOR CATALOG, BUTTERFLY 
AND BOOKMARK SAMPLES 


REVERE PRODUCTS, West Farms Station Box 4£, New York 60, New York 
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RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


PNovensen is the month to be thankful and, ludicrous though it may 
sound, every teacher should give thanks for the wealth of recorded edu- 
cational material on today’s market. You may be old enough to remember 
the day when teachers played a record only for music “appreciation,” al- 
though occasionally they might play some recorded bird calls. The choice 
was relatively easy. Few recordings were specifically aimed at school 
children and their teachers. Today there is scarcely a single subject, 
teaching area, or classroom situation that cannot be enriched by the use 
of a record. Whether you need a song from Japan, a vivid description 
of the 1933-40 era, a lesson on the Russian alphabet, or material about 
the Civil War, the American Indian, New England whalers, or what have 
you, there are excellent records to serve you. If you need further proof 
that records are highly specialized and diverse, consider the following 
interesting disks. 


“9:34 A.M., MAY 5, 1961,” Columbia XX 1, 33 1/3 rpm, $2.47 to schools. 


No doubt your class was enthralled the day they watched Alan B. 
Shepard's historic space flight on television. This recording captures the 
dramatic experience. Every portion is authentic—from the count-down 
and blast-off through the first reports and on to the statement issued by 
President Kennedy. 


BLITZKRIEG, Columbia ML 5511, 33 1/3 rpm, $3.09 to schools. 


World War II might still be vivid in your mind, but it’s “ancient” his- 
tory to your class. How can you best re-create the sound of the air-raid 
siren, the oratorical ravings of Hitler, or the voice of the disillusioned 
Chamberlain? Use this recording. It includes narration by Walter 
Cronkite, and the voices of Hitler, Goering, Roosevelt, King George, and 
others. Teachers will need to bridge the gap between the contents of this 
adult record and the questions upper-graders ask. 


INTRODUCTION TO GREAT PIANO MUSIC, Golden Records, LP 68, 
33 1/3 rpm, $1.98. 


Each selection is short enough for kindergarten and first-grade tots. 
Play “Triumerei” for rest music, and the Chopin waltzes for interpretive 
dancing. Children learn to love classical music by hearing it often. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH SONGS SERIES: CANTEMOS EN ESPANOL, 
CHANTONS EN FRANCAIS, SINGEN WIR AUF DEUTSCH, 33 1/3 rpm, 
2-record albums, $11.90 each; student’s book $1.50 per album; teacher's 
book $2.50. All can be ordered from Idyllwild Records, Idyllwild, Calif. 
“Chantons en Francais” can also be ordered from the producer, Folkways 
Records, 117 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Elementary schools making an attempt at a conversation approach to 
foreign languages will find records are helpful. Among the latest to come 
to my attention is this series. The Spanish and German albums and the 
teacher and student books for the 3 languages were produced by Max and 
Beatrice Krone. (Mrs. Krone is The Instructor's music counselor.) The 
Spanish series has introductory, intermediate, and adult sections. The 
French and German albums are for beginning and intermediate pupils. 
All provide a musical as well as a learning experience. 


ESSENTIALS OF RUSSIAN PRONUNCIATION, CONVERSATION AND 
COMPREHENSION, no number, 33 1/3 rpm, $4.95 including 44-page 
manual; order from Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., New York 


If you would like to teach Russian, this album will give you the alpha- 
bet, basic sounds, conversation practice, and advanced reading and com- 
prehension. The recorded version of the manual insures correct pronun- 
ciation. Advanced manuals are $2.50 each, but use the first one to teach 
yourself, and then proceed as rapidly as your skill warrants. 


RUSSIAN SONGS FOR TEACHING RUSSIAN, Folkways FC 7743, 33 1/3 
rpm, $5.95. 


Melodies and song titles are appealing: “Children Get Ready for 
School,” “Rooster, Rooster,” “Playful Katy,” and “A Song about a Cap- 
tain.” The lyrics are first read, then sung, in Russian. No narration in- 
terrupts the singing, but you may need extra help with pronunciation. 


WHERE TO GET RECORDS: If specific instructions for ordering are 
not given or your local dealer cannot supply these records, order from 
either Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y., or Curriculum Mate: rials Center, 5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif., and request free catalog on school letterhead. 
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Aye 


Girl with Braids 


Painted by Amedeo Modigliani 


EDNA MADSEN 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools 
Chicago, IIlinois 


HAT a languid, demure, and 

somewhat sad-eyed little 
girl! As you look at this finely 
outlined portrait of the “Girl 
with Braids,” you sense a feeling 
of sadness, loneliness, or melan- 
choly which reflects the tempera- 
ment of the artist. Amedeo 
Modigliani (pronounced moe- 
deel-YAHN-ee) painted this 
portrait in 1917 at the height of 
his career and only three years 
before the end of his short, in- 
tense, and troubled life. 

In this portrait you see beau- 
tiful flowing lines which outline 
the long oval face and the droop- 
ing shoulders of the little girl. 
By such exaggeration of line, 
Modigliani has achieved a feel- 
ing akin to poetry and a classi- 
cal reserve which is characteristic 
of his work. You also sce his pref- 
erence for “rusted colors” in the 
dress of the girl. The flesh tones 
are warm and luminous; her hair 
is reddish brown. The girl’s large, 
almond-shaped eyes are a soft ce- 
rulean blue with sharp white 
highlights on the pupils. The 
eyes, the elongated nose, the 
loosely pursed lips; in fact the 
whole figure, are all outlined 
with a delicate, firm, and smooth- 
flowing black outline which gives 
a melodious grace to Modigliani’s 
work. The soft, warm colors of 
the figure are superbly contrast- 
ed with the blue tones of the 
background. These tones, which 
range from dark to light, carry 
us into “deep background spaces” 
and frame the head. 

Amedeo Modigliani was born 
of Italian-Jewish parents in Leg- 
horn, Italy, in 1884. His mother 
was a sensitive woman, and un- 
derstood the aspirations of her 
son, nicknamed “Dedo.” 

Though Dedo was often ill, 
and had pleurisy when eleven 
years old, she encouraged his 
talent for drawing and sent him 
to an art school. In 1901, after 
a second severe illness, he went 
to Rome, Ficreince, and Naples, 
in order to improve his health 
and to see Italy’s works of art. 
In 1906, he went to Paris and 
became acquainted with the 
work of les fauves (the wild 


beasts)—a name assigned to a 
group of modern painters who 
used bright colors. 

Modigliani admired their way 
of simplifying form into abstract 
shapes, their use of line in or- 
der to indicate deep space in the 
picture, and their bright colors. 
In 1909 he met Brancusi, the 
sculptor, and was inspired to 
work in stone. He created fine 
large stone heads which show his 
interest in African Negro masks. 

The bulk of Modigliani’s work 
was crowded into the decade be- 
tween 1910 and 1920. During 
these years, he worked persist- 
ently and intensively and had 
much of his work exhibited—all 
while he was suffering from dis- 
ease and poverty. In 1920 he 
died of tuberculosis, at the age 
of thirty-six. 

Modigliani painted many por- 
traits of persons he knew. He 
had great affection for humble 
people. He often painted Pari- 
sian children, young girls and 
boys, and servant girls, trades- 
men, apprentices, poets, beggars, 
musicians, and painters he knew. 
All were his friends. 

His portraits demonstrate his 
never failing sensitivity in por- 
traying the personality of the in- 
dividuals. In them, you usually 
will see long, oval faces, elongat- 
ed or twisted noses, tightly 
pursed lips, and flexible, tubular 
necks. The features are often 
misplaced. The eyes may be wide 
open, lidded, or as sharp as 
small beads. 

As you study Modigliani’s 
portraits, you will soon see how 
these distortions effectively exag- 
gerate or dramatize a personality. 
The clean-cut, firm, rhythmical 
lines, though distorted, are sat- 
isfying to the senses. Modigliani 
loved to paint the human face 
and figure. Perhaps his children 
are the most vivid of all. They 
are usually frail, appealing crea- 
tures who appear to be troubled 
by the weight of life. Unlike his 
contemporaries, Modigliani did 
not care about painting still life 
or landscapes. He excelled in por- 
traiture. He holds a high place 
for the intensity of his individual 
characterizations of the people 
he knew and painted. 


Wonderful CHRISTMAS Projects 
in PACK-O-FUN 


Monthly Scrapcraft Magazine of fascinat- 
ing, easy handcraft that children lovei 


Get PACK-O-FUN, the magazine of a Million Ideas! 
Be ready for the merriest Christmas ever! For just $2 
you receive 10 big monthly issues of this Scrapcraft 
Magazine. . .52 pages in each, all chock-full of illustrated 
instructions for gifts, decorations, grectings, parties, 
games, favors, toys. And all are made from odds and ends 
and throw-away materials. Children love to make “some- 
thing from nothing”. Each CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 
project is child-tested, suit- from odds 'n’ ends 

able for small hands. No end Use THROW-AWAY Materials: 
of interesting Brand New Ideas 
for your class! coat hangers corks cartons 


soda straws spools jar lids 
Look What’s Ahead 


plastic bags buttons paper cups 
and 100’s of other items! 
in PACK-O-FUN 
A Never-Ending SUPPLY of IDEAS! 


GIFTS DECORATIONS NOVELTIES 
~" CROCODILE Sardine Can Ashtray Light Bulb Bunnies Lighthouse Bank 
Puppet, easily-made Coffee Can Whatnot Eggshell Ornaments Shepherd Puppets 
from old sock, buttons, Giant Paper Clip 10 Table Trees Islander's Jute Mask 
buckle, scraps of yarn. Decorated Soap Eskimo Centerpiece Sawdust Ming Tree 
MORE CHRISTMAS IDEAS IN FREE CHRISTMAS WREATH 
BOOK OFFERED BELOW from foil pie pan 


Subscribe NOW O BIG ISSUES $ 
to PACK-O-FUN 520 pages in all 


PACK Oo FUN Dept. 5111, 14 Main Street & 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
Add 50¢ on foreign 
subscriptions 
$2 for l-year subscription to PACK-O-FUN. 
$4.50 for 3-years (A saving of $1.50). 
(include FREE copy of “365 Easy Scrapcraft Ideas” 
book with each subscription.) 
©) $2 for Bound Volume £6 (Sept. ‘60 thru June 
‘61 issues of PACK-O-FUN). 
PLEASE PRINT 


| enclose 


F 


Address 
Mail Order to City ___...... Zone __ State 


SCHOLASTIC TESTING SERVICE 
offers you a Complete 


Pupil Reading Test Program 


for All Grade Levels 


@ Evaluation 
@ Diagnoses 
@ Remediation 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. offers an inexpensive solution 
for reading problems grades 1 through 8. 


STANDARDIZATION on the basis of nation-wide tryouts, national norms 
have been established by which the teacher can 
measure the performance of individuals, or class, 
or school. 


VALIDITY content has been carefully chosen to meet curricu- 
lum requirements at all elementary levels. Only 
those questions are used that meet the difficulty 
and discrimination requirements of sound testing 
procedure. 


RELIABILITY tests and subtests have satisfactorily met three 
types of reliability studies, insuring the teacher 
a reliable estimate of pupil progress. 


ORDER OR REQUISITION YOUR Reading Test Materials Now 


BRINGS IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 

3774 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 

Send me complete information on your pupil reading test service (and 
sample test) as checked below at 35c each. 

(C0 Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 1 & 2 (ist mo.) ....(35c) 


(0 Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 2&3... ...(35¢) 
(.) Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 4, 5, 6 ............ (35c) 
Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 7 & 8 ........... .(35c) 
Name 

Zone ........ State .... 
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NEW VISUAL AID 
by Stained Glass 


tc STORY BOOK 


History literally unfolds before the rapt gaze of 
yeur pupils as you open any one of the big 3- 
dimensional Panascopic books in Stained Glass 
Craft's extensive library In the book illus 
trated, the Nina, Pinta, and Santa Maria lift 
off the page as if by’ magic and the famed Co 
lumbus fleet in fuli, vibrant color sails once 
again toward the New World. Everything is 
there — the fully outfitted ships, the waves, 
even the distant shoreline. You will be tempted 
to close the book again to make sure the amaz 
ing model ships will again lie flat between 


the pages 


See Stained Glass Craft's complete stock of in- 
genious, informative Panascopic books. Prompt 
shipment! Check below for books desired. Guar 
anteed satisfaction. Price ppd.: $1.50 ea., 4 
for $4.95 


“Christopher Columbus.” [) “The Monger Scene.” 


lustrated above ("An Indien Comp.” 
Cea the Form.” “The Adventures of 
“tn the Jungle.” Marce Polo.” 
“icky the Easter “The Knights’ 


Robb: Tournament.” 
DD "The Circus.” 


THE STAINED GLASS WINDOW 

Transforming the special paper pattern of the familiar 
Old English Winter Scene into an amazingly realistic 
“stained glass’ window or mural by your class can be 
a real adventure in cooperative creativeness and a ‘‘liv- 
ing”’ object of art appreciation. You'll watch their en- 
thusiasm grow as they apply color after color with 
crayon or marking pens. Patterns can be used as is oF 
trimmed to fit any size window, wall, or bulletin 
board. Price $2.00 complete ppd 

Stained Glass Manger Scene also available. Kit in- 
chutes one 34” x 44” pattern and eight Sip” x 11” 
individual patterns. Complete $2.00 ppd 


i STAINED GLASS CRAFT 
' Box H-52, Delafield, Wisconsin 


i Check [) Money [) enclosed 

NAME 
aporess 

i STATE 


! 
rT Please send me the items checked above. ' 


An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 


wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and  bulletin-board 
materials. Circle Item Number 107 in the 
Coupon Service for your free Instructor 
Teaching Aids Catalog. You'll find ideas to 


enliven many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


DONALD W. SMITH 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY: LUNCHROOM MANNERS—I1 min.; 
sound; color $110; black and white 860; produced by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Hl. 

Contrasts behavior of Mr. Bungle, a puppet, and Phil, who uses good manners 
and is liked by his classmates. Primary grades. 


CAVERNS AND GEYSERS—1I4 min.; sound; color $140; black and white 
$75; produced by Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Shows how underground water in limestone areas dissolves and carries away 


rock minerals to form caverns, and how volcanic rock heats underground water 
to form hot springs and geysers. Upper grades. 


CHAIRMAKER AND THE BOYS—21 min.; sound; color $195; produced 
by National Film Board of Canada; distributed by International Film 
Bureau, Ine., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIL. 

Duncan lives in the Margaree Valley of Cape Breton Island, and his grand- 
father makes excellent chairs in an old mill. When Duncan and friend Bruce 
get into trouble for being disobedient, Duncan is punished. Upper grades. 


EXPLORING THE OCEAN—II1 min.; sound; color $110; black and 
white $60; produced by Churchill-Wexler Productions, 801 N. Seward 
St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 

Underwater photography, animated diagrams, maps, and sound effects show 
life in the ocean and methods of extracting minerals. Middle and upper grades 


FRIENDLY BEASTS, THE (A STORY FROM THE CHRISTMAS CAROL) 
—I15 min.; sound; color $150; produced by Grover-Jennings Productions, 
P.O. Box 303, Monterey, Calif. 

Portrays experiences of a little goat who hears the angel announce the birth 
of Jesus. She joins other friendly beasts bringing gifts to the newborn Child, 
and offers to supply milk and be a companion. Primary and middle grades. 


HOW A SCIENTIST WORKS—15 min.; sound; color $135; produced by 
Educational Horizons, 3015 Dolores St., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 

A biologist, concerned with the disappearance of wild geese from an area 
where they were once plentiful, observes in the fie ld, kee ps records, reads refer- 
ences, meets authorities, and tests ideas. Film suegests how these methods could 
apply in solving everyday problems. Upper grades 


LIFE IN THE WOOD LOT—I17 min.; sound; color $180; produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada; distributed by McGraw-Hill Text- 
Films, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 

Shows how trees, flowers, plants, birds, animals, and insects fit into the 


Upper grades 


“balance of nature 


MAPPING A TREASURE HUNT—12 min.; sound; color $110; black and 
white $55; produced by Ceneo Educational Films, 1700 Irving Park Road, 
Chicago 13, Il. 

Explains directions and how to locate natural or man-made objects when us- 
ing a map. Children have a treasure hunt in a public park and locate the treas- 
ure after some help from a father. Middle and upper grades. 


PEOPLE OF ALASKA—I7 min.; sound; color $180; produced by 
Northern Films, Box 98—Main Office Station, Seattle 11, Wash. 

While examining job opportunities, as migrants travel Alaska Highway, 
viewer sees families who operate a sawmill, a marine pilot, a newspaper, a 
geologist, fishing industries, and a radio and TV station. Upper grades 


THERMOMETERS—8 min.;: sound; color $75; produced by Avis Films, 
P.O. Box 643, Burbank, Calif. 

Peter and Ann learn from Mrs. Thompson how a big kitchen thermometer 
works. They experiment by putting it in warm or cold places. Using milk, Mrs. 
Thompson demonstrates how liquids expand or contract when heated or cooled 
Clinical, meat, and candy thermometers are shown. Primary and middle grades 


TRIP TO THE MOON—14 min.; sound; color $165; produced by 
Centropa-Film (Vienna); distributed by Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 
57th St., New York 19. 

All pictures in the film were painted by children from Austria, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, United States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. They expressed 
what they thought about life on the moon. Ali grades. 


VISION QUEST—30 min.; sound; color $210; black and white $125; 
produced by Film and TV Center, Montana State College, Bozeman. 

Among most western Indian tribes, a young boy obtained a guardian spirit 
by isolating himself in the wilderness at a spot considered sacred by the tribe. 
In telling the story of Cheum’s search for his guardian spirit, on which his suc- 
cess as a warrior and hunter depended, this film also presents wonderful views 
of mountains, prairies, and wildlife. Upper grades 


A SOURCE BOOK: The 1961 Educators Guide to Free Films 
(Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis.; $9) lists 4,339 
tithes; 683 were not in the previous edition, 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667%% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


| Mr. Georce H. Rauscn, Dept. TL-11 | 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. l 
| 
| Age if under 21 | 
Address__ | 
Organization 
| 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L, N. ¥. 
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FLES worksho 


Conducted by ELIZABETH KEESEE 


EpitoriaL Note: If you are teaching 
a foreign language to elementary school 
pupils, you may welcome opportunities 
to learn about new methods, new mate- 
rials, and new viewpoints as presented 
in our new FLES Workshop conducted 
by Miss Elizabeth Keesee, author of 
Modern Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School—Teaching Techniques 
(U.S. Office of Education; for sale 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $.45). Feel free to send us your 
questions, which we will forward to Miss 
Keesee. 


by 
S. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Selection 


The real purpose of any kind 
of practice in a foreign lan- 
guage is to teach the use of the 
language. Some practice exer- 
cises concentrate attention on 
(1) comprehension, (2) pro- 
nunciation, (3) learning of 
sentence patterns, and (4) 
varying the sentence patterns. 
The final step is to bring the 
language into practical use. We 
call this “selection” because 
the pupil selects from all he has 
learned previously in the lan- 
guage what he needs to say in 
a given situation. He varies 
and re-combines sentence pat- 
terns as needed for the expres- 
sion of new ideas. 

Even though the pupils may 
respond very quickly in the for- 
eign language when material is 
reviewed in the exact context 
in which it was learned, many 
cannot apply this material in 
new situations without train- 
ing. They need a few minutes 
of practice in selection daily. 

Teachers have found that a 
useful device for practice is to 
create in the classroom real-life 
situations, preferably typical 
of the foreign country whose 
language is being studied, based 
on previously learned material. 
For example, the teacher takes 
the role of a worker in the prin- 
cipal’s office. Pupils pretend 
they have each lost something, 
which they describe. If a pupil 
cannot think of anything to 
say, the teacher helps by ask- 
ing: “Did you lose something?” 
“How large is it?” “What col- 
or is it?” And so on. After a 
few minutes of practice for sev- 
eral days, when pupils are re- 
sponding well, the teacher pre- 
tends to have lost something 
and a pupil becomes the office 
worker. When pupils execute 
both roles well, and al! possible 
vocabulary has been brought 
into use, then pupils take both 


roles. Other situations, such as 
a street scene in which a police- 
man is consulted about a lost 
article, can be created. 

At the beginning of each new 
selection practice, it is impor- 
tant that the teacher take all 
roles to keep the class moving. 

Sample situations: 

1. If directions have been 
learned, an information center 
can be set up imaginatively 
with tourists to ask questions 
and an official to answer them. 

2. If sentences and phrases 
related to accidents and injur- 
ies have been learned, these 
situations are possible: a wait- 
ing room in a doctor's office 
(patients tell each other why 
they are there), an interview 
with the doctor, an interview 
with the nurse or receptionist. 


Monsieur l'agent, 
j'ai perdu mon ballon rouge. 


3. The telephone is probably 
the best device of all for using 
material previously learned. 
The same expressions used in 
the sample situations just men- 
tioned could be combined in a 
telephone conversation: a lost- 
and-found article, how to go 
some place, and news of an ac- 
cident, 

Pupils may ask how to say 
something which they have not 
learned previously; however 
the teaching of new material 
does not take place during se- 
lection practice. During this 
period they learn to rely solely 
on what they know. 


A SELECTION GAME 
What do you have in your pocket? 


Pupil 1 comes to the front of 
the room. The following dia- 
logue takes place. 

Class—What do you have in 
your pocket? 

Pupil 1—Something. 

Pupil 2—Do you have a key 
in your pocket? 

Pupil 1—-No. 


Others guess incorrectly, as 
money, stone, pencil, 

Class—Show it to us. 

Pupil 1 makes motions pre- 
tending to use the article. 

Pupil 3—Do you have an 
eraser in your pocket? 

Pupil 1—Yes, I have an eras- 
er in my pocket. 

Then Pupil 3 (or whichever 
pupil has answered correctly) 
comes to the front of the class. 


CONFERENCE NOTES 
FLES in California 


During the summer of 1961, 
the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, under the 
provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act, offered 
three one-week conferences to 
improve leadership competency 
in elementary school science, 
mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages. The confer- 
ences were directed by Helen 
Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of 
Elementary Education. 

The modern foreign language 
groups were concerned in their 
discussion groups with the se- 
quence of learning of foreign 
language, resources and mate- 
rials, and evaluation. Ernest 
Garcia, Coordinator of Spanish 
Program and Curriculum Con- 
sultant for Rialto Elementary 
School District, taught a dem- 
onstration class at Asilomar 
and served as Consultant for 
all three conferences. Other 
modern foreign language con- 
sultants were Miss Ruth Weir 
of Stanford University and 
your columnist. Chairing all 
the sessions, as well as contrib- 
uting lectures and participat- 
ing in discussions, were Mrs. 
Afton Nance and Miss Ruth 
Overfield of the California Bu- 
reau of Elementary Education. 


NEW MATERIALS 
Records 


French Children’s Songs for Teaching 
French, FQ 8003, 33 1/3 rpm, 2 rec- 
ords with text, $8.50. A specially pre- 
pared selection of 22 well-known 
French songs for children. Order from 
your local record dealer or from 
Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. 


Sing and Speak Spanish, by Margit 
MacRae, a set of five albums with 
text to accompany each, for grades 
3 and 6, $5.95 each. These 1960 re- 
cordings have the instructions for 
teaching the songs and rhythms. Or- 
der from your local dealer or from 
Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Los Angeles 29, 
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LETTER-WRITING KIT 
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Improves Handwriting - - 
And It's Fun! 


Specifically created for 
fourth grade through Junior 
High, thousands of teachers 
have used the Pen Party and 
endorsed it. New vitality is 
provided for a_ traditional 
teaching chore. Correspond- 
ence between classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the U.S. 
inspires new interests, new 
incentives. Work improves 
noticeably ! 


Here’s What You Receive 
Parker supplies a complete 
kit of materials plus instruc- 
tions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing 
and interested in correspond- 
ing with your class. Once 
you receive the kit, you can 
work the project into your 
curriculum whenever con- 
venient. 


Materials include: wall chart 
for daily record of corre- 
spondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with let- 
ter-writing tips. Teacher as- 
signed to you will have a 
class at the same grade level 
as yours and will have ap- 
proximately the same enroll- 
ment. 


tne Parker PEN COMPANY 
Education Service * Janesville, Wisconsin 
Please send your Pen Party Kit— 
FREE 


I understand that my name and ad- | 
dress will be sent to a teacher of a | 
similar class. In return, I will re- | 
ceive her name and address. 
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TEACHING AID 


[] HOW TO MAKE YOUR TEACHING 
EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE! 


Bursting with over 175 ideas, tips, suggestions and devices to 
reduce your work load, save your time, energy and nerves. 
Designed as a personal teaching aid for you, this helpful book 
is useful at every grade level, with any subject. Puts EASE 
and EFFICIENCY into your classroom and extra-curricular 


activities. $2.05 postpaid. Bey 


TAKE THE DRUDGERY OUT OF GRADING 
WITH THESE HANDY CHARTS 


SCORE-QUICK GRADER. Instant, reliable grading of ANY NUMBER of problems. Scores 
from 3 to 99 questions. $1.05 postpaid. 
TIME-SAVER Grade Averaging Chart. Averages ABC grades. Read in either per cent 
or letter form. $1.05 postpaid 
QUICK PER CENT Grade Av Chart. Averages PER CENT grades. Easily used for 
2 to 30 individual grades. $1.05 postpaid 
BULLETIN BOARD BULLETS. 40-page book. Has uses, arrangements, borders, letters, 
principles, patterns and applicable ideas. $1.35 postpaid 

CJ PESTIVAL BOOKS. Seasonal festive 64-page books for creative elementary classroom 
activities—gifts, crafts, patterns, holiday decorations, etc. [) Set of 3 books, Fall, 
Winter, Spring, $5.20 postpaid. () Each, $1.85 ppd. (Specify) 
BULLETIN BOARD LETTER TABLETS [) Teblet #1. 5 colors, over 500 3” capital letters. 


$1.40 postpaid. [) Tablet #2. 4 colors, over 600 lower case with 4” matching capitals 
$1.65 postpaid 


TEACHING AIDS COMPANY 
Seve. A-11, 2511 Marquette St. 
Davenport, lowa 
encloses S.......... (cash, check or money order) for items 
and quantities shown above. | teach ° 
Please send free illustrated brochure. 
) My order is $5.00 or more. Please include my FREE four-page 
folder, “Effective Bulletin Boards. 
© Charge to school, attention of: 


NAME . 
(Please print plainly) 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


HELP 


YOU! 


ARE YOUR STUDENTS writing 


PROGRAM ? 


1. if your school is planning a formal writing adoption this year, 
make sure that your new program will provide a complete 
writing series projected within its true educational per- 
spective as a basic Language Arts subject — with material 
flexible enough to meet the needs of every child. 

2. If your students are not realizing the values of a formal writ- 

ing program, remember that when writing is taught informal- 
y or as incidental to other subject areas, the results are 
frequently hit-or-miss. Accelerated learning independence 
can only evolve from a daily concentration on specific writ- 
ing and written language problems. 

3. If, for five or more years, you have remained satisfied with 
the same techniques of teaching writing, why not see for 
yourself what's new on the writing market? 


THE NEW | LEARN TO WRITE will merit your serious consideration. 


Write for helpful, 
descriptive literature. 


EC. SEALE and COMPANY, INC. 


1053 East Fifty-fourth Street ¢ Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
Publishers of THE NEW | LEARN TO WRITE 
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JOE BURESCH 


Touch Football 


“So touch football isn’t good enough for you? 
Doesn't President Kennedy play it?” 


“If our grade beats the sixth grade after school, 
are we excused from doing our homework?” 


“Gee, coach, I know I drop the ball when I see 
Bobby coming, but he always tickles me.” 
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A Planned Program 
of Teacher Observation 


MURRAY FESSEL 


Principal, Old Bethpage School 
Plainview, New Yor 


The educational situation in our school 
district is similar to that encountered in 
many other communities in this country. 
Prior to 1950, there were fewer than nine- 
ty students in the schools of Plainview- 
Old Bethpage. By the beginning of this 
school year, the district had a student 
population of about nine thousand. 

Such dramatic growth has created 
problems. Large numbers of teachers are 
being hired—many bringing previous ex- 
perience, some fresh out of college. In 
such a situation, it is imperative that a 
program of supervision be used to insure 
the maintenance of high educational 
standards. 

One of the most valuable means of 
supervision is the classroom observation 
made by the supervisor. However, effec- 
tive use of classroom observations can 
occur only when carefully planned. 

Last year we developed a planned pro- 
gram for new teachers. This program 
calls for a minimum of five observations. 
The principal completes the first, third, 
and fifth observations, and the assistant 
principal the second and fourth. Each 
visit has a particular area of stress, al- 
though other factors are also considered. 

The first observation stresses planning. 
The supervisor looks for examples of 
good planning in the lesson observed. 
The followup conference includes a care- 
ful and cooperative analysis of the teach- 
er’s plan book and unit plans. 

The second observation stresses inter- 
action between the teacher and pupil and 
between pupil and pupil. The supervisor 
anaylzes the role of the teacher as a cata- 
lytic agent in stimulating pupil responses 
and evaluation. 

The third observation is concerned with 
the teacher’s program for meeting indi- 
vidual differences within the class. The 
fourth observation examines the variety 
of instructional methods and materials. 
The fifth observation is concerned with 
the professional growth of the teacher. 

We feel that concentration on a spe- 
cific need does not detract from our total 
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PRINCIPALS’ 


Curriculum Presentations Are 
Impressive PTA Programs 


DOUGLAS E. GILES 


Principal, San Altos Elementary School 
Lemon Grove, California 


Teachers and principals can help their 
own cause by presenting curriculum ma- 
terials and methods to parents. The San 
Altos PTA suggested that parents would 
appreciate information on the what, how, 
why, and when of arithmetic teaching. 

A staff planning committee decided 
that it would be best to present a few 
concepts well rather than to attempt total 
coverage, and recommended that slides 
of classroom activities be taken to illus- 
trate these concepts. Actual classroom 
situations could even be taped and played 
to make this vicarious classroom visit as 
real as possible. The finishing touch 
would include three projectors and 
screens for projecting different pictures 
at the same time. “Math-o-rama,” as it 
was called, would thus enable parents to 
see the same concept at three different 
grade levels at once. 

A planning committee selected situa- 
tions for illustration in six areas, three 
grades for each area. 

Number system—grades one, three, five 

Vocabulary—grades one, three, five 

Measurement—grades two, four, six 

Four processes—grades two, four, six 

Fractions—grades two, four, six 

Hobbies, NEA Project—grades one, 

three, five 

A photography day was set. Staff mem- 
bers served as photographers, and picture 
taking was accomplished rather quickly. 
A script was prepared which discussed 
uses of mathematics in everyday life. 

Reaction to “Math-o-rama” was over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic. Parents and 
teachers learned such things as: 

1. Sequence is important in the presen- 
tation of mathematical learnings. 

2. Meaningful use of mathematical con- 
cepts is made in pupils’ daily activities. 

3. Teachers must plan and work together 
to assure adequate coverage of all 
areas. 

4. Sharing of teaching methods can be 
inspirational. 


Be 


We Use a Mascot 
for Schoo! Morale 


RICHARD W. SAXE 


Principal, Charles Carroll School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A pupil-chosen school mascot is impor- 
tant in creating and maintaining high 
morale. Our “Lucky the Lion” (a stuffed 
pet about two feet long) serves his school 
in many ways. He performs the usual 
functions of visiting new kindergartens 
and especially deserving rooms. He pre- 
sides at assemblies. The student council 
vice-president sees that he attends all offi- 
cial school functions. 

Lucky’s contri- 
bution is that of keynot- 
ing. He is always attired 
in accordance with activi- 
ties to be emphasized dur- 
ing any given week. Some 
hats he has worn include: 
Space helmet—the science 

fair 
Fireman’s helmet—Fire 

Prevention Week 
Top hat—Father’s Night 
Witch’s hat—Halloween 
Soldier’s cap and medals 

—Veterans Day 
Pilgrim hat—Thanksgiv- 

ing 
Bullfighter’s hat—Spanish 

assembly 

He also holds appropriate objects in 
his paws (flag, Indian corn, books, report 
cards, and so on). 

This may seem like so much trivial 
nonsense with little or no relevance. True, 
the mascot’s raison d’étre is pupil morale, 
but the motivational and informational 
values of the special events suggested by 
his costume and objects are pertinent to 
the goals of the public schools. 

The manner of selecting a school mas- 
cot is potentially a morale-creating ac- 
tivity in itself. The student council at this 
school selected a lion because of his su- 
perior attributes and also because re- 
search discovered that the lion was in the 
family crest of Charles Carroll, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, after 
whom the school was ramed. 


“Functional 


Schools for 
Young Children""—Have 
you seen this brochure? 
Prepared by U.S. Office 
of Education, its purpose 
is to assist in planning 
functional school 
ties for early elementary 
education. Included are 
educationai specifications 
for nursery schools, kin- 
dergartens, and primary 
grades. Address: Supt. of 
Documents, Gov't Printing 
Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; OE-21006, Special 
Publication No. 8, $.65. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


program of supervision; rather, it in- 
creases its effectiveness. 
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A book is a magic thing to a child even before he can 
+a read. You, the primary teacher, have a dual job. You 
alps must help children learn “how to” read through books as 
i ; . simple as primers—but you must also keep and advance 
| “A the fondness for books which is often lost as the child 


ne ¥ | struggles with words and syllables. The activities de- 


A library corner 


Small throw rugs, a lamp, easy chairs that are child- 
sized, a table, and low bookshelves can be combined to 
make a comfortable, inviting spot where primary children 
can quietly look at books. If they help arrange the cor- 
ner, they'll fee! it is really their own. Sometimes the cor- 
ner might be arranged with books, objects, and pictures 
pertaining to a current study unit. 


A riddle 


What has two covers 


Marking the place 


But isn’t a bed, Children just beginning to read find, to their 

And sheets but no pillow surprise, that they may not finish a book in one 
eG To hold up its head? session. How will they know where to begin 
ae the next time? Use bookmarks! They may be 
ak What can be big made by painting or coloring two-inch-wide 
th As a desk top, or small strips of tagboard. Other simple bookmarks are 
a As your hand—fat or formed by merely cutting off the corners of 
Thin, short or tall? envelopes (diagonally) and decorating them. 


They slip over the book page corners easily. 
What can we look at, 
Listen to, touch, 
Open or close, 
But not tear or muss? 


scribed have nothing to do with reading mechanics—but 
are suggestions for achieving the other goal. 


Make a book 


Select pictures done by your pupils and 
put them into a classroom picture book. 
Some children may want to make their 
own books—just pictures or words and 
pictures. If each child makes two copies, 
one can be kept in your room library. 
The other is to take home, of course! 
(See “Our First Grade Made a Book,” 
on page 22.) 


Talk a little 


Show some big picture books 
to small groups of children in 
your class. Ask for volunteers to 
tell about each picture. What 
seems to be happening? What 
may happen? What would hap- 
pen if the picture came alive? 
Encourage the children to notice 
details in each picture too. 


Don't's 
Heh Stimulate interest in books List some things not to do with books. Here are some starters: 
Aas Read many, many books to your primary children, and suggest I. Don’t leave books on radiators or outdoors. 
aie that they read to one another or at least explore the pictures together 2. Don’t paper-clip book pages or turn down page corners. 
te in small groups of two or three children. Comment on words that Use bookmarks. 3 
bid cy have interesting sounds—those that begin with an s, those that make 3. Don’t throw books in a heap somewhere or drop them. 
pi es you think of a color, and so on. Make the most of records, TV pro- 4. Don't mark in books that are not your own. 
a & grams, and films about storybook characters and events. 5. Don’t touch books with dirty or sticky fingers. — 
FA 6. Don’t forget to return books from the public library when 
they are due. 
det! 7. Don’t carry books in rain or snow without covering them 
CANS is; with plastic or a sturdy paper bag. 
Surprise! 


When new books arrive, delay opening 
them until your class is together. Open- 


Number readiness and practice 


ing a “surprise” package is always ex- Many mathematical concepts can be introduced or strengthened as 
citing! Demonstrate how to open a book you talk about books—counting, of course, and comparing sizes, 
properly. Then discuss each book with shapes, and even weights. Finding specific pages by number, noting 
the children—its cover, some of the pic- total number of pages, discovering prices—all help to call attention 
tures, and so on. to the book’s appearance and show valid uses of numbers. 
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Mary Ann’s birthday party was fun. 
Billy Jones gave her a red beach ball. 
Nan Allen brought her three dresses for 
her favorite doll. Susan Peters had a 
surprise box and when Mary Ann opened 
it there was a cuddly doll to put on the 
pillow of her bed. Peter Fox had 
wrapped up a puzzle in fancy red paper 
with a white bow. 

But the best present of all came from 
the twins, Dave and Donna. They 
brought Mary Ann a book. It was full of 
good stories and beautiful pictures. Its 
cover looked like a big painting. 

After the children played all the birth- 
day games, they sat under the apple tree 
and took turns reading the stories aloud 
while Mother fixed the special ice cream 


and the birthday cake and the punch for __ on television and this is no time to play __ she raced back up the porch steps, with ue = 
the party refreshments. chase the stick.” Towser beating her to the door. bs 
When Mother called them to eat, Towser did come in, but once inside, “It was my book,” she said, holding it eg 
Peter Fox, who had been reading, closed he stood at the screen door and barked — up for Father and Grandmother to see. a 
the book and put it on the bench under —_ and whined, begging to go out again. “Towser didn’t want it to be spoiled by 6 
the apple tree. And there it stayed even “Put the dog out,” called Father to _ the rain.” ee 


after all the guests had gone home. 
That evening Mary Ann’s puppy Tow- 
ser was outside inspecting a bone he had 
buried in Mr. Partridge’s garden when 
he heard the rumble of thunder. There 


a story and activities 
for Children’s Book Week, 
November 12-18, and later, too 


The Story —Towser Saves the Day 


was lightning, too, and Towser’s bristly 
coat seemed to stand up stiffer than ever. 

The dog knew it was going to rain, so 
he covered up the bone and started across 
the garden. As he passed the apple tree, 
he spied the book lying in the grass. 

Of course Towser didn’t care about a 
book for himself, but he cared about 
Mary Ann, and this book belonged to 
her. He knew it should not be in the gar- 
den. He ran up on the porch, barking 
loudly. 

“Towser thinks it is going to rain,” said 
Father, going to the door to let him in. 
The dog kept on barking and started to 
run off the porch again. 

“Come in if you’re coming in,” said 
Father. “I’m looking at the football game 


Mary Ann, who was coming down the 
stairs. “If he can’t make up his mind, he 
might as well stay outside.” 

By now the sky was very black and it 
looked as if big raindrops would fall any 


minute. Towser looked up at Mary Ann, 
trying to coax her to come with him, and 
barked even louder. 

“Whatever is the matter with that 
dog?” asked Father. 

Grandmother looked up from her 
magazine. “He must be telling us some- 
thing,” she declared. “You know Towser 
never goes outside when it rains, Why 
don’t you see what he wants?” 

Mary Ann opened the door and Tow- 
ser looked at her eagerly. Big drops were 
just beginning to fall as he galloped down 
the steps with Mary Ann after him. 

As the dog rushed toward the apple 
tree, Mary Ann spied her book. Quickly 
she grabbed it, putting it under her 
sweater to keep it from getting wet. Then 


“That was Towser’s birthday present,” 
said Grandmother, with a smile. 

“It was a good one, too,” said Mary 
Ann, going to the kitchen to get Towser 
a dog biscuit for a reward. 


Flannelboard fun 
Use flannelboard figures to help you tell the 


story of Mary Ann and Towser. A beach ball, 
raindrops, a gift-wrapped box, and the book 
are a few of the simple figures you will need. 
After hearing the story, your pupils may want 
to manipulate the figures. (For other flannel- 
board stories, refer to Stories That Stick, pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y. Also see the story, “Excitement for Ed- 
die,” on page 55 of this issue.) 


At music time 


Songbooks are books, too. One 
child remarked, observing the 
staff and musical notes, “That’s a 
piano story.” Teach a rote song 
and show the class where to find 
it in a book of songs you use. 


Play-acting 


Let the children dramatize exciting parts of stories that you read 
aloud, such as the wolf's blowing down the house in “The Three 
Little Pigs,” or Red Ridinghood’s meeting the wolf. They may want 
to use simple costuming such as a red scarf or a fierce face mask. 
Hand or stick puppets can often be utilized with fairy tales. 
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A Book List to 
timulate 


PAUL C. BURNS 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


N ABLE teacher, well prepared, who pos- 

sesses creative imagination is perhaps the 
most influential environmental factor in the 
school life of mentally advanced middle-grade 
pupils. Such a teacher encourages the children 
to use community resources and also sees to it 
that the classroom invites learning. There are 
well planned bulletin boards, well stocked pic- 
ture files, charts, posters, science and arith- 
metic apparatus and supplies, globes, maps, 
records, tapes, filmstrips, and so on. 

In addition to these types of learning mate- 
rials, advanced middle-graders need reading 
matter of all kinds to invite and encourage 
wide reading and to provide answers to the 
questions that come thick and fast. 

What reading materials should be provided? 
The possibilities are endless, of course, but the 
following list may give you a start. 


General 


Almanacs, atlases, encyclopedias 

Collections of stories, biographies, essays, 
poetry 

Current magazines 

Nonfiction (particularly the “All About Books” 
by Whittlesey House; “True Books” by 
Childrens Press; “First Books” by Watts; 
“Real Books” by Garden City Books; 
“Golden Books” by Simon & Schuster; 
“Landmark Books” by Random House; and 
“American Heritage Junior Library” by 
Golden Press) 

Pamphlets, newspapers 


Arithmetic 


Adler, Irving: Time in Your Life and Magic 
House of Numbers (John Day). 

Asimov, Isaac: Realm of Numbers (Hough- 
ton). 

Bendick. Jeanne: How Much and How Many 
(Whittlesey House). 

Brinze, Ruth: Story of the Calendar (Van- 
guard Press). 

DeGrazia, Joseph: Math Is Fun (Emerson 
Books). 

Disraeli, Robert: Uncle Sam's Treasury 
(Little ). 

Foster, Constance Jackson: Story of Money 
(McBride). 

Freeman, Mae: Fun with Figures (Random 
House ). 

Hogben, Lancelot: The Wonderful World of 
Mathematics (Garden City Books). 
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Reading 


by mentally advanced middle-graders 


Ilin, M.: What Time Is It? (Lippincott). 

Larsen, R.: Enrichment Pamphlets, set of 8 
for Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 (Row, Peterson). 

Newman, James: The World of Mathematics, 
4 vols. (Simon & Schuster). 

Smith, David: Number Stories of Long Ago, 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics (Ginn). 

Spitzer, Herbert: Practical Classroom Proce- 
dures for Enriching Arithmetic (Webster). 
Sterling, Dorothy: Wall Street: Story of the 

Stock Exchange (Doubleday). 


Language Arts 


Clodd, Edward: Story of the Alphabet ( Apple- 
ton). 

Elementary English (National Council of 
Teachers of English). Article about an 
author in each issue. 

Epstein, Samuel; and William, Beryl: First 
Book of Words (Watts). 

Ernst, Margaret: Words and More About 
Words (Knopf). 

Funk, C. E.: Heavens to Betsy and other Curi- 
ous Sayings (Harper). 

Irwin, Keith: Romance of Writing (Viking). 

Kunitz and Haycraft, ed.: Junior Book of Au- 
thors (H. W. Wilson). 

Laird, Helene; and Laird, Charlton: Tree of 
Language (World). 

Lambert, Eloise: Our Language (Lothrop). 

Miller, Ward: Word Wealth (Holt). 

Minteer, Catherine: Words and What They Do 
to You (Row, Peterson). 


Our First Grade 


Moorhouse, Alfred: The Triumph of the Al- 
phabet, A History of Writing (Abeiard- 
Schuman). 

Mott and Baisden: Children’s Book on How to 
Use Books and Libraries (Scribner). 

Ogg, Oscar: The Twenty-Six Letters (Cro- 
well). 

Pei, Mario: All About Language (Lippincott). 

Webster's Picturesque Word Origins and Web- 
ster’s Dictionary of Synonyms (Merriam). 


Social Studies 


Carruth, Gordon: The Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Facts and Dates (Crowell). 

Carmer, Carl: Cavalcade of America (Loth- 
rop). 

Foster, Genevieve Stump: Abraham Lincoln's 
World and World of Captain John Smith 
(Scribner). 

Hammond, C. S. & Co.: Illustrated Atlas for 
Young America (Hammond). 

Hartman, Gertrude: The World We Live In 
and How It Came to Be (Macmillan). 

Hays, Wilma Pitchford, ed.: Freedom (Cow- 
ard-McCann). 

Hutton, Clarke: Picture History of Great Dis- 
coveries (Watts). 

Living Together in the Modern World, 8 vols. 
(Creative Educational Society). Outstanding 
photographs. 

Lobeck, Armin: Things Maps Don't Tell Us 
(Macmillan). 

Morris, Richard: Encyclopedia of American 
History (Harper). (Continued on page 38) 


Made a Book 


ben an interesting study of animals, we took a 
ALICE LYNNE MILICH trip to the San Diego Zoo. Full of rich experi- 


Jefferson School, Carlsbad, California 


ences, we returned to school and began to make pic- 


tures and stories of our favorite animals. 


Every story reminded us of a different part of our 
trip, so each child wanted all the stories. To accom- 
plish this, we made individual books. 

We learned that the illustrators and the authors of 
our reading texts were different people in most cases. 
So we had our class artists work on the pictures while 
the authors perfected their stories. 

The stories were typed on Ditto Masters, using a 
primer typewriter. | traced most of the pictures, but 
some children drew directly on the master sheets. 

When stories and pictures were in order, we found 
we lacked a table of contents and a title sheet. These 
oversights were quickly remedied. After a lesson in 
book binding, we made book covers. 

Our finished product was very gratifying. We used 
it for a reading text for several days. 
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MARIE MCMAHAN 
Assistant Professor of Educa 
Western Michigan Universit 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Are you looking for an interpreter? An/interpreter 
who can help tell your school’s story to parents and 
the community during American Education Week 


(Nov. 5-11)? Then let bulletin boards, displays, and 


exhibits help you, by all means! 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIA 
what are they? 


4 


WINDOW EXHIBIT 


Many schools will be preparing store or 
school window exhibits for American Edu- 
cation Week. If you are invited to help with 
one of these, be sure to follow the example of 
good window designers and keep it simple! 
Devote the display to one subject area or top- 
ic, and limit the number of subtopics. Keep 
the captions brief and to the point! Carefully 
select a few display materials. A window 
lends itself especially to an exhibit of three- 
dimensional items. Cut-paper letters pulled 
up to the heads of pins give an unusual shad- 
ow effect! 

And a sure-fire way to lure Mom and Dad 
to look at the display is to include things that 
Mary and Johnny have made! 


For American Education Week 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
help tell the 


Sehool’s Story 


STELLA DICKERMAN 


tion Art Consultant 
Public Schools 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


THE L 


HALL 
DISPLAY 


Parents are certainly aware of new developments in electronics, 
automation, and space travel. So let your hall display emphasize 
the new developments in education! Use a 3-D model rocket as 
an attention-getting device. Its colored paper vapor trail might 
contain the caption. Mount and label photos of the newest phases 
of your school’s program such as educational TV, language lab- 


oratories, classes for the gifted, and teaching machines. 


CLASSROOM A manipulative board will help parents be- 
BULLETIN BOARD come better acquainted with their children’s 
d 


aily educational program. Prepare two cir- 
cles in contrasting colors from posterboard. Divide one circle into 
the time segments of the school day. Sketch or mount pictures to il- 
lustrate the activities for each period. From the second circle, cut 
a wedge equal to one time segment (see above left). Fasten the circles 
together so the second one revolves over the first one. 
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INTERVIEW SISTER MARY NICHOLAS 


Tapes 


Director, Science Tape Institute 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J, 


for Your Class 


Have you wondered about using prepared tapes 


in your classroom? This interview, which 


describes a Science Tape Institute held 


recently to prepare such tapes, gives you some 
suggestions on how to use them 


To orient our readers, Sister, will you 
briefly deseribe your Science Tape In- 
stitute? 


The Institute was held last summer at 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J., to 
meet the spiraling need for productivity in 
science teaching while maintaining pupil re- 
lationships. We hoped to do this by training 
teachers to develop and use individualized 
taped lessons and activities in science. 
Twenty-one teachers from nine states par- 
ticipated in the sessions. 


What have you accomplished so far? 


Our most visible achievement is the pro- 
duction of 120 lessons on magnetic tape for 
science instruction in elementary and junior 
high schools. We also have developed a set 
of standards of quality, length, pupil ac- 
tivity, and built-in rapid reinforcement for 
the taped lessons. A testing program has 
been established to evaluate the need for re- 
visions Of our tapes, and equipment has been 
developed which is capable of presenting 
multiple-level lessons simultaneously in the 
same classroom. 


Is your Institute part of a larger effort 
or are you working independently? 


Last summer there were two other Tape 
Institutes—at Oakland, California, and At- 
chison, Kansas. The subject areas considered 
were science and mathematics, social stud- 
ies, and the language arts. 

An exchange program exists among these 
Institutes. This has helped expand our tape 
library for teacher training and experimen- 
tation in electronic classrooms. 


What is an “electronic classroom”? 


A room in which circuits send instructions 
and information from tapes to pupils. The 
circuits permit each child to listen to a re- 
corded lesson from any one of three-level 
taped lessons. The room also contains a 
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console with several recorders and a control 
panel. Each child has his own earphones, 
volume control, and jack connection. 

Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, Mount 
Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, 
is the pioneer in individualized tape teaching. 
The first such classroom was in Covington, 
Louisiana. 


Is an “electronic classroom” a required 
part of the program of your Institute? 


Not necessarily. Our taped lessons can 
be used in either the open or closed method. 
For the open method, the lesson is trans- 
mitted to an entire room through the record- 
er’s loud-speaker. In the closed method, the 
lesson is transmitted by circuits to jack con- 
nections attached to desks or enclosed in 
boards or tables and then to the earphones 
of individual students. 


Was your Institute a subsidized project? 


Yes. Field Enterprises Educational Cor- 
poration extended a grant of $5000 to con- 
tinue and expand the work begun by the 
New Jersey Catholic Round Table of Sci- 
ence. They also loaned us ten sets of The 
World Book Encyclopedia for the purpose 
of research. In addition, Georgian Court 
College extended subsidies in the form of 
room and board, the use of all college 
facilities, and consultant services of both 
their science and education departments. 


How would you describe a tape lesson? 


A tape lesson consists of a magnetic re- 
cording (about 17 to 20 minutes long) 
which includes content plus a science lesson 
or activity. There is a teacher’s guide, an 
outline, and a student worksheet. 


What is this worksheet you mention? 


The worksheet may consist of questions 
linked to the content of the lesson, diagrams 
to be completed or labeled, or directions for 
a student activity. We feel the worksheet 
serves a two-fold purpose. First, it helps to 
concentrate the student’s attention by using 
his hands and eyes in activities connected 
with the taped lesson and secondly, it serves 
as a record of the lesson for discussions and 
review. 


Would you briefly describe a typical 
day’s activities at the Institute? 


Three-hour classes were held daily. Dur- 
ing these classes, on-the-job training was 
given in the use and care of magnetic tape, 
recorders, and the techniques of recording, 
by representatives of companies producing 
such equipment. Consultants gave lectures 
and demonstrations in photocopying tech- 
niques and the offset machine process. 

The techniques of tape teaching, script 
writing, and worksheet preparation plus the 
evaluation of each tape lesson by a study 
group absorbed the remaining class time. 
We had an advisory committee of research 
scientists at our disposal, and technical ad- 
vice from academic and industrial levels. 


Is your program chiefly concerned with 
devising superior content? 


We feel the problem for the elementary 
teacher is primarily one of content. This is 
because of a lack of or remoteness of sci- 
entific training, especially in the physical 
sciences. We want to develop a practical and 
immediate means of meeting this need. 
Therefore, we feel the study of content is 
important. But method was not disregarded! 


Why did you spend time on photocopy- 
ing and the offset operation? 


The worksheet preparation is an essential 
of tape teaching. We wanted each participant 
to be able to help other teachers in his 
school system when the course was com- 
pleted. Another reason was that we just did 
not have sufficient financial means to have 
worksheets prepared otherwise. 


What role do you feel tapes play in an 
elementary program? 


The tape lesson can help solve three of 
the basic problems facing educators. First, 
it can help relieve the teacher shortage by 
offering a multiplication of the teacher's 
services. Secondly, the taped lesson pro- 
vides a new sort of individualized instruc- 
tion to compensate for crowded. ciassrooms. 
And thirdly, the science program will ex- 
pand because tapes can bring the assistance 
of a science teacher to a classroom teacher. 

A lesson tape demands a high level of 
preparation, (Continued on page 111) 
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ore Effective 


Parent 


Conferences 


before the conference 


. Plan carefully. 

. Familiarize yourself with available infor- 
mation regarding parent and child. 

. Arrange folder in chronological order. 
Have sufficient sampling of child’s work. 

. Make notes of things you especially want 
to remember. 


the conference 


2 
3 


4 


5 


oo 


. Relax. 

. Be a good listener. Give close attention to 
what the parent has to say. Let him do the 
talking at first. Listen for ideas. 

. Find out how he feels about the child be- 
fore you present his school problem. 

. Convince the parent of your sincere desire 
for and need of his help. 

. Accept anything the parent tells you with- 
out showing surprise or disapproval. 

. Make positive comments only. 

. Do not share information that a parent 
might use to taunt a child. (When you 
know the parent better, this information 
might be shared constructively. ) 

. Give the parent some definite information 
about the child’s progress in each subject. 
Avoid technical professional language. 

. Show an honest appreciation of the child. 

. Discuss the child’s social, emotional, and 
physical growth. How well does he meet 
the following goals and standards? 
Relations with other children. Does he like 
others; is he well liked; has he developed 
status in the group? 

Work study habits. Does he get to work 
promptly; does he stay with work until it 
is completed; continue to try through diffi- 
culties; work independently? Is his work 
accurate and neat? Does he talk and think 
clearly; accept criticism; try to improve? 
Courtesy and consideration. 1s he courte- 
ous, thoughtful of others, attentive when 
someone else is talking? Does he avoid say- 
ing or doing things that hurt others; wait 
his turn; talk and laugh quietly? 
Dependability. Can one rely on the child’s 
promises; is he truthful; Goes he assume 
responsibilities; do what should be done 
despite difficulties which arise; hold to 
standards whether supervised or not? 


Do you remember “Starting the Year Right" in the 
September issue? This material is also from the 
Teacher-Orientation Program of Woodward Parkway 
Elementary School, Farmingdale, N.Y., prepared by 
John L. Grindle, Assistant Principal, in collabora- 
tion with M. Genevieve Douglass, Principal. 


11. 


12. 


Cooperation. Does the child think in terms 
of group needs; participate actively in group 
work; work and play well with others? 
Initiative, self-reliance, leadership. Is he 
resourceful in planning own activities; can 
he plan for and with group? Does he carry 
out plans; assume the right kind of leader- 
ship? Can he find, on his own, informa- 
tion and materials; does he make right 
choices and then stick to them? 
Self-control. Does he avoid unnecessary 
talking; do things in an orderly way; not 
quarrel or fight for small reasons; avoid 
complaining about little things? Is he sel- 
dom angered, not easily upset, not general- 
ly afraid, able to face problems? 
Obedience and promptness. Does he get to 
school on time; respond willingly and 
promptly to directions; hold to standards? 
School service. Does he take good care of 
books, school materials, furniture, build- 
ings; work for the good of the school? 
Physical development. What can the parent 
tell about the child’s physical welfare and 
history and what is the parent’s attitude 
toward these facts? Is there evidence of 
fatigue, vitality, or nervousness? 

Let the parent voice any criticism he may 
have of the school. Do not become de- 
fensive. 

Close the conference on a positive note! 
Decide on additional conferences, and de- 
velop a plan for cooperative action. 


after the conference 


. Review points the parent has mentioned. 

. Evaluate the conference realistically and im- 
partially. 

. Put into operation at once any steps agreed 
upon in the conference. Get help or special 
services if needed. 


Many times a parent will ask how he can 


help his child in a given subject. Almost always 
this request stems from an intense interest in 
and a sincere desire to aid the progress of his 
child. As professional people we naturally want 


AN 


to keep the actual technical instruction in the 
classroom. However, there are ways in which 
parents can be of great assistance. Here are 
suggestions that teachers can make to parents. 
They may stimulate you to think of many more. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Let your child help you— 
Double-check your shopping list. 
Find your train on the timetable. 
Help measure for a do-it-yourself project. 
Figure cooking recipes. 
Keep track of oil, gas, mileage, on trips. 
Plan the route on a road map. 
Check the temperature. 
Read the barometer. 
Help make out deposit slips. 
Check your canceled checks with you. 
Go over floor plans of new house or camp. 
2. Give him numbers in his play times 
Puzzle books and dominoes. 
Quick mental drills with number facts. 
Card games involving numbers. 
Brain teasers and magic squares. 
Word puzzles involving number concepts. 
3. Don’t pass your dislike for mathematics on 
to your child—you will soive nothing by 
telling him you hated fractions too. 
4. Help him to see ways mathematics is used 
in the modern world— 
Making tall buildings stand up. 
Rockets, jets, and space flights. 
Building roads and bridges. 
5. Help him to understand big numbers— 
How big is a million? 
How long would it take to count to a billion? 
How big would a pile of a million dimes be? 
6. Help him solve simple problems. 


READING 


1. Make your house a house of books— If you 
are a TV bug rather than a reader, your 
child is apt to be one also. 

2. Start with books that center around your 
child’s interest. 

3. You didn’t get upset because the neighbor’s 
child got a tooth (Continued on page 70) 
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WALKING IN THE FOG 


Out in the fog, out in the fog, 
All gray and misty white, 

I hear same muffled scraps of sound, 
But no one is in sight. 


Only a voice, only a step. 
i strain my eyes to see. 
Then suddenly, suddenly from the fog 
A friend steps out at me. 
MARGARET HILLERT 


SNOWFLAKE 


If I were a snowflake I’d dance and whirl 

Down through the frosty air, and swirl 

To a window sill so a child might see 

The glistening, starry shape of me. 
—BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


ADVENTURE LANDS 


The magic of my storybooks 
Takes me to far-off lands. 

I sail the sea in raging storms, 
I camp on desert sands. 


Exploring in a cave, I find 

The bones of a dinosaur, 

Old arrowheads that Indians made, 
And varied kinds of ore. 


A magic carpet takes me off 

To the castle of a king. 

I am rescued from a giant’s wrath 
By fairies as they sing. 


I mount a horse with great white 
wings; 

We fly way up to Mars. 

The Great Bear growls, the Dog Star 
barks, 

And we dodge the falling stars. 


Sometimes I go by rocket plane— 
A flash! A swish! And soon 

In seconds and all out of breath 
I land right on the moon. 


If you would seek adventure too 

And see how the universe looks, 

Just enter by the gate that’s marked 

TO THE LAND OF STORYBOOKS. 
—GENEVIEVE BRUNSON 


SISTER HELEN DOLORES 


Goldilocks and the Bears 


When | Gold-i-locks [came to the j|home of the |bears, She knocked(rap,rap, | rap) on the door. 
=: - t —- —+ t t 
== SSS SS 
— She |tast-ed their | por-ridge,She |sat on their chairs, She /fell(thump,thumpjthump)to the | floor. — 
A A A 
ae To |Ba-by Bears|bed-room she |man-aged to |creep, And |there the bears| found her |fast a -| sleep. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
HELEN M. WEBSTER 


When I Grow Up 


(Boys) 1.When }] I grow up I |want to be A |cow-boy big and |strong; And 
I grow up I |want to be A |cow-girl of the |west, And 
go with all the | cow-boys When it'jround-up timeeachi/year, And 
t t 
; T T + > T 
T T T T 
ride my pin-to | po ~ny on Thejran-ges all day |long. (Girls)2.When 
when I ride in ro - de - os My |horse will be the | best. (4) 3.We’ll 
help to brand the | cat-tle Un-der j|skies so bright and clear, 
T 
ATLANTIC CHARTER: 1620—1942 
What were you carrying, Pilgrims, Pilgrims? 
ALL SORTS OF SPORTS What did you carry beyond the sea? 
We carried the Book, we carried the Sword, 
People everywhere enjoy A steadfast heart in the fear of ee haem, YOU MUST RUSH 
All types of sports and games, a a oe faith in wee plighted word 
And watch them played in places at all men should be free. 7 a 9 You must rush to see a show, 
With strange and curious names. FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG And worry that you may be late, 
Reprinted by permission of Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., ¢ 
What pleasure and excitement, Soom The by And step on feet to find your seat, 
Because those actors will not wait. 
What thrills and joys they bring— 
The horses racing at the track, It’s fun to see things on TV, 
The wrestlers in the ring. But you must get there on the minute, 
i A NIGHT ON THE TRAIL *Cause on the dot they start the plot; 
Football played on gridirons, Thee wall to 
Hockey played on rinks, (Choral Reading) 
Rifle shooting on the range, What thee But with a book you take a look, 
And golf upon the links. Cc : And if there’s something you must do, 
ampfires snapping, 
- ei Eat jam and bread, or go to bed, 
Baseball played on diamonds, Canvases flapping, : ; 
The book will always wait for you. 
Tennis played on courts— Wagonmen tapping— 
People flock in throngs to see That’s what we hear on the trail! , ern 
Ali types and cortscf sports. == Look! What do we see on the trail? 
—ILO ORLEANS 


WINGS 


On a cloudy day 


Tall grasses ben 


ding, 


Round sun descending, 
Soft colors blending— 
That’s what we see on the trail! 


Um-m-m! What do we smell on the trail? 


When the world is gray 
And the wind walks soft, 
When the gray skies stay 


Near the gray waves curled, 


And gray boats slide 


To the edge of the world— 


On a cloudy day, 
Gray near, gray far, 


How white the wings of the sea gulls are! 
—RUTH MCKEE GORDON 


Fresh rabbit stewing, 
Strong coffee brewing, 
Sweet clover dewing— 
That’s what we smell on the trail! 


Ah! What do we feel on the trail? 
Warm embers glowing, 
Soft breezes blowing, 
Evening chill growing— 
That's what we feel on the trail! 
—LILA VANDEN BERG 


THANKSGIVING FEAST, 1621 


Venison for stew and roasting, 

oysters in the ashes toasting, 

geese done to a turn, 

berries (dried) and wild grapes (seeded) 
mixed with dough and gently kneaded— 
what a feast to earn! 


Indian corn in strange disguises, 

ashcakes, hoecakes (many sizes), 

kernels roasted brown— 

after months of frugal living, 

what a welcome first Thanksgiving 

there in Plymouth town! 
—AILEEN FISHER 
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animal with “‘fishhook’’ quills 


sll 
‘ 


Charlotte R. Stubenvoll 


2. It kills many trees by chewing 3. The porcupine is covered 
deeply into the bark. A porcupine with quills. Only its face, belly, 
also eats small plants and bones, é and legs, and the under side of its 


= especially likes salty things. il, are free fr quills, 


1. A. poreupine is a large-size 
slow-moving rodent. It usually 
sleeps in the daytime and goes out 


6. The Indians used to decorate 
clothing with plain and dyed 
quills. Now they decorate boxes 
with them for tourists to buy. 


4. The quills are sharp-pointed 
and barbed. When they stick into 
another animal, they are painful, 
and hard to remove. 


5. The porcupine cannot really 
throw its quills, but if an enemy 
attacks, the quills come out as 
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The flags 


Flags are not lifeless designs in Compton’s. 
You can almost see the flutter that stirs hearts 
when a flag is raised. 


The flags of the states shown inside are 
reproduced from the pages of Compton’s and 
are typical of all the pictured material in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Photographs, paintings, drawings, charts, 
maps are all designed to deepen a student’s 
understanding of people, ideas, and facts. 


Take a look at the new Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. You’ll find Compton’s is 
unique among reference books, an 
invaluable teaching tool for you in your 
all-important task of applying 

learning to living. 
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THE 50 STATES 


We 


ALABAMA 


CONNECTICUT 


COLORADO 


ARKANSAS 


GEORGIA 


FLORIDA 


or COLUMBIA 


DISTRICT 
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ILLINOIS 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


KANSAS 


MASSACHUSETTS MICHIGAN 


MARYLAND 
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MISSOURI 


MISSISSIPPI 


MINNESOTA 


color pages illustrate Compton’s fascinating 


14 full- 


3 * 
? 
* 
Fie 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEVADA 


NEW MEXICO 


OKLAH OM, 


OKLAHOMA OREGON 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


WISCONSIN 


WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 


UNINCORPORATED 
TERRITORIES 


PUERTO RICO 


story of flags, their symbolism, 
tradition, romance, and use 


if 
41. 
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NEW JERSEY 


TENNESSEE 


VIRGINIA 


WYOMING 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


; 
F LAG of the ST ES 
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The first page of every volume of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia contains these words. 
Every page in every volume reflects the ideal 
they express. 

Compare these features of Compton’s with 
any other encyclopedia, and you'll see why 
Compton’s should be in your classroom. 
Fact-Index. The only encyclopedia with a 


ee To inspire ambition, to Fact-Index in each volume. Teaches good 


research methods, locates a single fact or all 


stimulate the imagination to the information on any subject in every vol- 
, ume, an indispensable time-saver. 


Com pton’s... 


dedicated to these purposes: 


Writing Style. Compton’s is written to inspire 


ewes” 


provide the inquiring mind 


j as well as to inform. When students look it up 
with accurate information in Compton’s, its lively literary style leads 
‘ them to read more and more. Articles are 
told in an interesting style, written by distinguished authorities and then 


re-written by Compton’s editorial staff for 


and thus lead into broader maximum interest, readability, and consist- 
; ency. Articles are written at the grade level 


fields of knowledge—such is where they are usually studied. 
Continuous Revision. Even in these days of 
the purpose of this work. ae knowledge explosion, Compton’s keeps up-to- 


date. In the last five years alone, an average 
of 4,314 pages have been revised each vear 
to keep Compton’s the most current encyclo- 
pedia. 
Send for these free helpful Study Guides: 
1. Helping Children Study a State 
2. Our American Heritage 
wee §=§=6Write: Dr. Donald F. Kline, Director of Educational Research 
+ F. E. Compton & Company, Dept. IN-111 
: 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


If you choose for your students with care, 
you'll choose Compton’s for their encyclopedia. 
Available in your choice of bindings. 
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Dear Boys and Girls, 


| 


ts 


| had been told by @ friend in Togo that if | wanted to see & 
South Sea Island without going to the Pacific Ocean, all | had 
to do was drive to Dekame in Dahomey and visit the Pedah 
people. | took his advice and left Lome by car. The road was 
very smooth and straight. Within an hour and a quarter | went 
almost seventy-five miles before finding the turnoff for Dekame. 
Then | began the bumpiest, 

life. It took me two hours to go the next fifteen miles along @ 
narrow, sandy path through the forest by the edge of an islan 
lagoon. Deep holes, sharp r ted roots, and soft sa 


‘ocks, twis 
all slowed me down. 

But the ride was worth the trouble. Every few hundred yards, 
after being entirely closed in by thick bushes and bamboo where 
side of me and at most six feet 
a village built on a sandy clearing by the 
i body ran over to greet me. They 


e in any way. | answer 

Usually two or three peo- 
the next village five 
kind but not necessary, 4s there 
d. But they enjoyed the ride and if the car got 
dy to do anything | asked them in 


all their questio 
ple insisted on 


was only one roa 
stuck they all jumped out rea 


order to go on. 
nd had stopped to take @ 


i the road, when some- 
i ever since | came to 


thing happen” 
Africa. About ten 
quietly walking along $ 
air. A man 


uddenly screamed an 
dashed over to her, picking up @ 


way, and began to beat the ground v 
had gathered, the woman who 


poisonous 
so everyone forg 
is very rare for anyone 
in Africa because they run 
tually step on one are you 
look where you are walking. 

At last, near noon, | reached Dekame. | looked across the 
lagoon's shallow wa 


canoe was 
Soon | realiz 
grasses. | wondere 
came down to the beach to 


the bundles to 4 ha 


and oil palm trees. 
white fishing nets were drying on @ 


thick leaves of th 
lagoon. These 
the water, are built one opposite 


they come together forming 
men wait to ca 


slowest, most difficult ride of my —_jagoon catching alll 


iolently. | had no idea 
g until the man raised his stick up in the air 
which he had killed. The crowd which 
had screamed, and | mov 
ground, the man open 
the stick for everyone to see the 
not been bitten, 
ot about the snake and went back to work. It 
to be killed by the poisonous snakes 
away from people. Only it you ac- 
in danger, but it is always wise to 


ters and saw three boys in a hollowed-out 
e of the boys held a long pole 
g. | could see that the 
dn't make out with what. 


toward me. On 


help the boys unload. They carried 
de of red earth. One of 


if-finished house me 
£ the house and began 


This little boy i 
s caught. men climbed a ladder to me po 
to lay the reeds on @ framework of bamboo. The boys had 
brought back the roof for their home. 
unded by coconut palms, banana palms, 


Dekame was surro 
Between the village and the lagoon thin 


long row of poles. 
dwarf palm trees and the 
underwater walls in the 


walls, which | could see rising three feet above 
the other. Toward one en 


a narrow opening. Here the fisher- 
tch the big siko fish, over three feet long. 

ame fisherman spend their days on the 
shrimp in the nets | could see drying- 


1 decided to 9° swimming, but @ boy 
tried to stop me- | couldn't understand 


The Pedah people u 
e oil palm to make 


More often the Dek 


As it was very hot 


about four years old 
so | waited. He kept pointing down the 


what he was saying, 

beach away from where he stood in the water. When he took 
a circular net from @ | understood. He 
‘¢ want me to scare away the 
fish he had hoped to catch. | wate . Quickly he 
gathere i i hands and then threw it 
straight 
the edge made it si 
toward him and picke 

caught. 
| would like to stay longer 
of mine waiting far away in th 
Niger River. Tomorrow I'll drive 


Nigeria, and then I'll fly to Enugu, 
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nk to the bottom. Gently he 
and tiny fish he had 


but there are friends 


in Dahomey, 
a on the great 


e city of Onitsh 


which is near Onitsha. 


to Lagos, the capital of 


| weEsT AER IGA 
\ 
aN | 
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wanted to know Wis 
from, and whethe 
minut sway. | 
=, 
icture of a religious shrine by the s ae 
wav from me, a woman who had been 
jumped into the 
= heavy stick on his ath 
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Dr. Seaton discusses the 
child who “takes things” 


som teachers are more upset by stealing 
than by almost any other kind of mis- 
conduct commonly encountered in schools. 
Most adults, having been thoroughly trained 
to respect property, become overwhelmed 
with emotion when they discover that a child 
has been “taking things.” Thus, emotion 
strongly influences the way adults react, and 
yet few forms of child misconduct require 
more calm consideration and rational analy- 
sis than does stealing. 

Stealing, like other forms of behavior, is 
caused. Until we can think of stealing in 
terms of cause and effect, our attempts to 
deal with it are likely to meet with limited 
success. Meting ‘out punishment to fit the 
crime seems to work in some cases, while in 
others there are no apparent results, and the 
undesirable behavior persists into adult life. 


Younger children 

Probably the chief cause of “taking 
things” among elementary children is imma- 
turity. Adults have long been schooled in 
dividing everything into property classifica- 
tions (“my land,” “her coat,” “their automo- 
bile”), and they tend to forget that these 
concepts are all in their heads and without 
any existence in the concrete, tangible world. 
The young child sees a concrete object—a 
bicycle, a piece of candy, or a baseball. This 
is real. The property category to which the 
object belongs (“John’s bicycle,” “Mother's 
candy,” “the school’s baseball”) is far less 
real to him. Even when a primary child can 
say that an object belongs to so-and-so, the 
idea does not have the same force and value 
that it has for an adult who says the same 
thing. 

How an adult deals with a child who has 
taken something which does not belong to 
him must be very carefully modulated to fit 
the child’s degree of maturity and under- 
standing. Sometimes a child is punished 
when an explanation would be more appro- 
priate. As a consequence, the child gets the 
idea that there is something bad about him 
which, at almost any time, may lead adults 
to scold and punish. 

The rate at which children acquire a sense 
of property is influenced by many factors. 
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Children in the average elementary school 
classroom exhibit a wide range of growth 
Stages in this quality. Property is an ab- 
stract idea and, like other abstract ideas, the 
ability to acquire it is influenced by mental 
age. Property is also a learned idea, so the 
attainment of it is determined by environ- 
mental factors. Some children are trained at 
home early and carefully. (“That is Ais toy; 
you can’t play with it unless he says you 
can.” “You play here; this is your yard. You 
can’t play over there; that is the Smith 
yard.”) In other homes little training along 
this line is done—unless some situation 
arises which is annoying to the parent. (To 
a child from the latter type of home, a teach- 
er’s strong feelings about the badness of tak- 
ing things is just another example of the un- 
predictable behavior of adults! ) 

Whenever an elementary teacher has to 
teach and explain property concepts, much 
of her success will depend upon the bond of 
feeling which she has built between herself 
and the child. Respecting property requires 
the inhibition of impulses, and here the de- 
sire to please and win the approval of some- 
one respected and liked is far more potent 
than fear of punishment alone can ever be. 


Older children 


If an older child of normal intelligence 
steals persistently, it is often a symptom of 
a serious and deep-seated psychological dis- 
turbance. Some children deprived of love 
and security develop feelings of hostility. 
Stealing for them is a form of aggression, of 
hurting. This aggression may be directed 
against anyone, even a kindly teacher who 
has tried to aid the child. In some cases, the 
rejected child feels unconsciously that his re- 
jection is the result of some deep defect in 
himself. Thus he feels guilty and he steals, 
hoping that he will be caught and punished. 
Punishment relieves temporarily the feeling 
of guilt. 

Sometimes the stolen object stands in the 
child’s unconscious mind as a symbol of 
something else which has been denied him. 
Most school psychologists have had cases 
where children who receive ample allow- 
ances and have many material advantages 
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take money from parents who have not given 
them real affection. Sometimes these chil- 
dren use the stolen money to treat other 
children in an effort to purchase friendship. 


To summarize 


We are remiss in our duty to children if 
we do not help develop in them the concept 
of property and an understanding of social 
attitudes toward violations of property 
rights. Punishment or disciplinary action 
alone cannot be relied on to correct the be- 
havior of children who take things; indeed 
it may make them worse. Sensible discipline 
must be combined with long-term procedures 
aimed at the basic causes. The school must 
seek ways to make the disagreeable, hostile 
child feel that adults find value in him. The 
child who shows a desire for punishment 
must be made to feel less guilty and un- 
worthy. (Sometimes teachers say of such a 
child: “How can I give him a chance to 
shine, when he hasn’t earned it?” The an- 
swer of course is that we come to develop 
qualities only as we have an opportunity to 
exercise them. It is a spiral of action, reac- 
tion, and action. We become respectable by 
being respected, and having become respect- 
able, we become more respected. This con- 
structive spiral must begin in childhood.) 
And the school must look for ways to help 
the child through a real understanding of 
the problem and a sane approach that will 
constructively aid the so-called offender. 
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Flag Football —a story for your class to discuss 


The new sixth-grade teacher, Mr. Thompson, taught 
the fifth- and sixth-grade boys in four rooms of the 
Meadowbrook Consolidated School to play flag football. 
Flag football is like touch football except that a kerchief 
or flag is tucked in the back pocket or waistband, and 
snatching the kerchief, instead of touching the player, 
constitutes a tackle. 

Mr. Thompson first taught all the boys the basic skills 
they would need. Then captains were selected and six 
teams including every fifth- and sixth-grade boy were 
formed. The teams began to develop their plays and 
keep score. Mr. Thompson told them that teamwork 
would improve their chances of winning. 

At first Rick's team seemed to be the underdogs, 
losing game after game. But they worked hard, practiced 
after school, and strove steadily to refine their patterns 
of play. 

By the end of the season Rick's team had moved up to 
second place and was entitled to play the first team in 


the final game for the school championship. Excitement 
was high. 

One afternoon Alex, a member of Rick's team, came 
to practice in a jubilant mood. 

"Do | have good news!" he said. "Jim Cox, the captain 
of the first team, is coming over to discuss their plays 
with my brother tonight. My room is right next to my 
brother's and | can hear everything that goes on. | bet 
| could learn every play they are going to use." 

"No. We can't win that way. | am not sure we would 
want to win that way if we could,” responded Rick. 

"lam," argued Alex. “Is it our fault that they are so 
careless? What's the difference between sending out 
scouts to watch the team play and listening to their 
plans?" 


Do you think there is a difference? Why? 

What do you think Rick meant when he said to Alex, 
“We can't win that way"? 

What are the purposes of playing football? 


Ideas to guide your discussion 


The issue in this story has to do with the 
meaning of winning as a team. Winning and 
losing are terms of evaluation. Winning means 
that a team has perfected its skills beyond 
that of other teams. Losing means that the 
team has much work still to do. A team that 
wins by developing a high degree of judgment 
and skill can be justly proud of its accomplish- 
ment. This produces a good feeling inside, a 
wholesome regard for the possibilities in hu- 
man beings. Winning by any other means can- 
not bring the same inner glow. 


Unfortunately in some instances, in our 
culture, winning has become an end in itself 
rather than an evaluative measure of per- 
formance. Wise adults help children see what 
they will lose in the long run if they win by 
any other means than their own hard efforts. 
Perhaps Rick understood this. 

On the other hand, he could have meant 
something different by his remark, "No. We 
can't win that way." Football is a very com- 
plex game. Knowing what the other team 
planned to do could confuse Rick's team. It is 


not likely that they could change patterns 
quickly enough to cope with such last-minute 
information. These boys would undoubtedly 
play a better game by keeping to their well 
practiced patterns. 

Sending out scouts to watch opposing 
teams play is considered good practice. in 
fact, college teams now exchange films of 
their teams in action. Knowing the plans of 
the other team is another matter. It would 
spoil the game for the players who love a 
challenge. 


—— Tell Me, Dr. Gordon 


Dr. Gordon will discuss a 
personal problem in teaching 
each month. She welcomes 
your suggestions for topics 
to be considered, but regrets 
that no problems can be dis- 
cussed by mail. 


IN OUR school, we're supposed to have 
at least two conferences with each 
child’s parents. These take a great deal 
of time and, in my opinion, accomplish 
nothing. I resent this; I just want to be 
left alone to do the best I can. But my 
principal tells me to “rethink my goals.” 


You want to do the best job you can; that is 
fine. But I believe you cannot do your best job 


alone. Many influences affect the behavior and 
learning processes of children. Chief among these 
are the influences within the family. Understand- 
ing the child in relation to his family will aid you 
in knowing how to help him in school. Besides, 
parents have a greater stake in the welfare of their 
child than you have, and they welcome the help 
of people they trust. 

Let us take your principal’s advice. One goal 
of the parent-teacher conference is to establish 
a friendly partnership between the two parties 
most interested in the child. Say to the parent 
what you already believe: “I want to do the best 
job I can.” But add sincerely: “You know a great 
deal about Jimmie that it would be helpful for me 
to know.” 

You may be surprised at how often the parents 
begin to tell you the very things you wanted to tell 
them! For example, they may tell you that Jimmie 
is a dawdler. He takes so long to get started and 
rarely finishes a job. If this is also true in school, 


you can now freely say so. If it is not true in 
school, reassure the parents that their child doesn’t 
always dawdle. In such an atmosphere, it is easier 
to mention other needs of the child. You do not 
tell each other what to do and how to do it, but 
together you seek answers to the question, “Why 
does he behave like this?” 

There is much to talk about even if the child is 
learning well. What does it take to enable a child 
to enlarge his potential? 

But suppose a parent covers up the problems? 
So that he may learn that you are not sitting in 
judgment on his child, do not hesitate to say, “I 
need your help.” Then report frankly on the 
child’s behavior, adding: “Does he do this at 
home? Why do you think he does it in school?” 

Suppose, through such contacts, all parents of 
the community could learn that all the teachers in 
the school care deeply about their children. Con- 
template what this could mean, and your resent- 
ment will fade away. 
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Elementary school children of both the primary and 
intermediate years are eager students of aviation. 
Through reading and experimentation they can readily 
understand the scientific principles of flight. A field 
trip to a local airport can give further meaning and 
insight into the learnings related to aviation that have 


occurred in the classroom. 


Primary Level 


Young children are very much aware 
of airplanes and how they fly. Listen to 
them at the air terminal, and aboard 
commercial airliners. They are able to 
distinguish between the types of airliners 
and they can identify them as readily as 
they can name various kinds of auto- 
mobiles. 

Young children are eager to learn how 
aircraft get off the ground and remain 
aloft. Many of the simple principles of 
flight may be introduced to the young 
child as he develops concepts relating to 
air and weather. Experiences related to 
these areas of study—air, weather, avia- 
tion—can often be planned together. 


A CLASSROOM AIRPLANE 


Primary children can learn much 
by constructing a classroom airplane. 

A primary teacher did this. Interest in 
the study of airplanes was instigated by 
a field trip to the airport. Pictures, books, 
and models were collected and shared. 
The group of children made plans for 
building a large classroom airplane. 
Many pictures and models were studied 
and discussed before the final plans were 
laid for the construction of the classroom 
airplane. Various plans and sketches 
were submitted by committees. Each 
committee identified and supported its 
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type of proposed aircraft. After several 
types were reviewed and appraised, the 
group decided on a particular one. 

With the help of the custodian and an 
ample supply of empty boxes and wrap- 
ping paper, the airplane took shape. An 
air terminal and a control tower were 
added. Discussions helped the children 
understand their purpose. The work of 
stewardess and pilots was found in easy 
reading material, and the children began 
to play “pilot” and “stewardess.” 


PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT 


Out of the classroom airplane came 
the question, “What helps an airplane to 
fly?” Children can develop an under- 
standing of the work of the ailerons, rud- 


der, and elevators through some simple 
demonstrations with a model plane and a 
wind tunnel. Cut model planes like the 
sketches, from thin cardboard. Build a 
wire stand (see drawings) to hold each 
model in front of the wind tunnel. A 
drinking straw taped to each plane holds 
it on the wire. On the plane with ailer- 
ons (upper left), the straw runs length- 
wise; on the one with elevators (upper 
right), it runs from wingtip to wingtip; 
on the side view, it runs vertically, near 
the center. A wind tunnel (see drawings) 
can be simply constructed from nine 
empty milk cartons and adhesive tape. 
Cut the tops and bottoms from the car- 


tons, stack them as shown, and fasten se- 
curely with tape. Use an electric fan to 
supply a steady stream of air. 

Now you are ready to demonstrate how 
the parts of an airplane work. Put the 
aileron model on the stand, facing the 
wind tunnel. What happens when the 
right aileron goes up and the left aileron 
goes down? Why does putting the aileron 
up make the wing tilt down? Now make 
it bank to the left. (Continued on page 51) 
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Intermediate Level 


Junior scientists can experience more sophis- 
ticated learnings related to aviation. The teach- 
er may help the student develop understandings 
associated with the evolution of aircraft from 
the earliest type of aircraft to the modern jet 
plane of today. 

As junior scientists study about air and 
weather, they will discover how an understand- 
ing of these concepts helps them to explain the 
mechanics of flight. 


JET AIRCRAFT 


Children marvel at the size of a jet aircraft 
and are curious about the jet engine. The 
length of jet aircraft varies—from the smallest 
at 124 feet, to the largest at 150% feet. The 
smallest jet is as long as seven modern station 
wagons put end to end. The largest jet would 
measure up to 12% stories of a hotel or half 
the length of a football field. New jets with 
all of their equipment, fuel, and passengers 
weigh in at about 150 tons. Our present-day 
piston-engine transports weigh approximately 
75 tons, just half as much. 

With these few simple facts in mind, chil- 
dren as well as adults wonder how the jet en- 
gine is able to get all this size and weight off 
the ground into the air and cruise along at 600 
miles per hour. 


NEWTON'S LAW 


One of the oldest laws of physics, pro- 
nounced by Sir Isaac Newton as long ago as 
1680, begins to explain the jet engine. For it is 
the powerful jet engine that is able to carry 
this outstanding aircraft to such heights and 
speeds. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s statement says, “For 
every action there is a reaction, equal in force 


and opposite in direction.” The children can 
mention instances in their experience which 
demonstrate this law. The classic example, of 
course, uses a balloon. 

Blow up a balloon. Let it go. Watch it. What 
happens? As the air rushes out of the balloon 
in one direction, the balloon moves across the 
room in the opposite direction. Develop the 
meaning of the words action and reaction. 
Aviators use the word thrust. In this instance, 
thrust is responsible for pushing the balloon 
through the air. This same kind of force pushes 
the jet plane along its way. 


A JET ENGINE 


Study the jet engine drawing above. Notice 
that air is sucked into the front opening. The 
forward movement of the plane helps to suck 
in this air. The air is compressed by the com- 
pressor, and the liquid fuel (usually a high- 
grade kerosene) is sprayed and mixed with the 
compressed air. A spark ignites the fuel and 
air, resulting in gases with a temperature of 
about 1500°F. in the combustion chamber. 
The hot gases expand through the turbine and 
out through the engine’s tail cone with tremen- 
dous force. It is this “reaction” which forces 
the machine forward. 


MAKE A JET MODEL 


You may demonstrate a jet plane in your 
classroom. Buy a balsa-wood model of a toy 
airplane, or someone may wish to fashion a 
model for the class to use. Attach two screw- 
eye hooks to the top of each end. A carbon- 
dioxide cylinder can be purchased at a hobby 
shop. Attach the cylinder firmly to the bottom 
of the model airplane. Plastic tape can be used 
successfully. 

Hang the airplane on a wire which has been 
strung between two sturdy posts or poles about 
the length of the classroom. Now check the 
hooks carefully to be sure the airplane will not 
fly off the wire. Check the cylinder again. Is 
it firmly attached to the model airplane? Now 
you are ready to demonstrate the jet plane. 
When you purchased the carbon-dioxide cyl- 
inder you received a special instrument to 
puncture the cylinder. Puncture it and away 
goes the jet plane across the wire as the carbon 
dioxide jets out. 


A JET BOAT 


Here is a simple jet boat which may be 
demonstrated in the classroom. Each child can 
make his own. An empty plastic applicator 
from a home permanent kit is needed. Many 
children can often get one from their home or 
neighbors. For each boat, spread a thin layer 
of baking soda on a four-inch square of paper 
toweling. Roll up like a cinnamon roll and tie 
with a piece of thread. Place this roll in the 
empty plastic applicator. Pour three or four 
tablespoons of vinegar on the roll. Place the 
applicator in a basin of water and watch it 
shoot across the water. Notice what happens. 

When the baking soda and vinegar mix, a 
chemical reaction occurs. Carbon dioxide, a 
gas, is formed from this reaction. The carbon 
dioxide spurts out (Continued on page 51) 
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A Book List to Stimulate Reading 
(Continued from page 22) 


“Portraits of the Nations Series” 
(Lippincott). 

Raisz, Erwin: Mapping the World 
( Abelard-Schuman). 

Tannebaum and Stillman: Under- 
standing Maps (McGraw-Hill). 

Tunis, Edwin: Colonial Living 
(World). 


Biographies 

Commager, Henry Steele: Ameri- 
ca’s Robert E. Lee (Houghton). 

Daugherty, James: Daniel Boone 
(Viking). 

Forbes, Esther: America’s Paul 
Revere (Houghton). 

Gladysch, Michael: Admiral Byrd 
of Antarctica (Messner). 

Judson, Clara Ingram: Andrew 
Jackson: Frontier Statesman and 
George Washington: Leader of 
the People (Follett). 

Latham, Jean Lee: Carry On, Mr. 
Bowditch! (Houghton). 

McNeer, May Yonge: Martin 
Luther (Abingdon). 

Meigs, Cornelia: Invincible Louisa 
(Little). 


Science 


Asimov, Isaac: Words of Science 
(Houghton). 

Barr, George: Research Ideas for 
Young Scientists (Whittlesey 
House). 

Beiser, Arthur: Guide to the 
Microscope (Dutton). 

Bradley, Duane: Engineers Did It! 
(Lippincott). 

Bruce, Guy: Experiments with Wa- 
ter, Experiments with Air, Ex- 
periments with Fuels and Fires, 
Experiments with Heat, Experi- 
ments with Electricity and Mag- 
nets (National Science Teachers 
Association ). 

Comstock, Anna B.: Handbook of 
Nature Study (Comstock). 

Current Aviation and Current Sci- 
ence (American Education Pub- 
lications, Education Center, 
Columbus 16, Ohio). Magazines. 

Gallant, Roy A.: Exploring the 
Weather (Doubleday). 

Jordon, E. L.: Nature Atlas of 
America (Hammond). 

Leonard, Jonathan N.: Exploring 
Science (World). 

Loomis, F. B.: Field Book of Com- 
mon Rocks and Minerals (Put- 
nam). 

Meyer, Jerome S.: Prisms and 
Lenses (World). 

Natural History (American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th St., New York 
24). A magazine. 

Parker, Bertha: “Basic Science Ed- 
ucation Series” (Row Peterson). 

Parker, Bertha: The Golden Treas- 
ury of Natural History (Simon 
& Schuster). 

Peterson, R. T.: A Field Guide to 
the Birds (Houghton). 

Schneider, Leo: Lifeline, the Story 
of Your Circulatory System 
(Harcourt). 

Schwartz, Julius: Through the 
Magnifying Glass (Whittlesey 
House). 

Science News Letter (1719 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). A 
periodical, 

Teale, Edwin Way: Junior Book 
of Insects (Dutton). 


Verrill, A. H.: The Shell Collector's 
Handbook (Putnam}. 

White, Ann Terry: The First Men 
in the World (Random House). 

Yates, Raymond: Boys’ Book of 
Magnetism (Harper). 

Zim, Herbert S.: Plants: A Guide 
to Plant Hobbies (Harcourt). 


Fiction 

(Consult lists of books suggested 
for junior high school to find titles 
that will interest advanced middle- 
graders. The following are a few 
tested favorites.) 


Butterworth, Oliver: The Enormous 
Egg (Little). 

Gates, Doris: Blue Willow (Vik- 
ing). 

George, Jean: My Side of the 
Mountain (Dutton). 

Grahame, Kenneth: Wind in the 
Willows (Scribner). 

Gray, Elizabeth Janet: Adam of 
the Road (Viking). 

Lawson, Robert: Ben and Me 
(Little). 

Norton, Mary: The Borrowers 
(Harcourt). 

O'Hara, Mary: My Friend Flicka 
(Lippincott). 

Pyle, Howard: Otto of the Silver 
Hand (Scribner). 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan: The 
Yearling (Scribner). 


Poetry 

Adshead, Gladys; and Duff, Annis: 
An _ Inheritance of Poetry 
(Houghton). 

Untermeyer, Louis: Rainbow in the 
Sky and This Singing World 
(Harcourt). 


Other Suggestions 


Carmer, Carl, comp.: America 
Sings; Stories and Songs of our 
Country's Growing (Knopf). 

Chase, Alice Elizabeth: Famous 
Paintings (Platt). 

Craven, Thomas: Rainbow Book 
of Art (World). 

Leach, Maria: Rainbow Book of 
American Folk Tales and 
Legends (World). 

Zim, Herbert S: Codes and Secret 
Writing (Morrow). 


Periodicals 


(to acquaint teachers with new 
books) 


Booklist, American Library Assn., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
Bulletin of the Children’s Book 
Center, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 

cago 37, 

Elementary English, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
508 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. 

Elementary School Journal, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37. 

Horn Book, 585 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16. 

Junior Libraries, 62 West 45th St., 
New York 36. 

School Review, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 37. 

Wilson Library Bulletin, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
New York 52. 


( Publishers’ addresses, page 105) 
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The author has used the meter 
made popular by Longfellow in 
his “Hiawatha to tell the fa- 
miliar story of the Pilgrims and 
the first Thanksgiving. 


The Pilgrims 


Were Brave 
(Nd 


HELEN 


CHARACTERS 


cuorus—Any number of speakers. 

piccrnims—Any number of men, women, and 
children to act out pantomime scenes. 

DUTCH CHILDREN—A few couples for dance. 

INDIANS—Squante, Massasoit, and braves (to 
dance) and squaws (to watch). 


SETTING 


No special stage equipment is necessary. The 
curtain is closed between scenes. Scene | takes 
place in Holland, Scene 2 at Plymouth Rock, 
Scene 3 in a garden at planting time, Scene 4 in 
a clearing where Thanksgiving feast is held. 


CosTuMES 


The children can easily devise satisfactory 
ones. If they need help, refer to Creative Cos- 
tumes for the Classroom (F. A. Owen Pub. Co.). 


Seene I 


cHorus (unison)— 
Long ago in far-off England 
Lived a group of Pilgrim people— 
Men and women of great courage. 
Folk they were who cherished freedom, 
Freedom and the right to worship— 
And to live—by their convictions, 
Which at that time were in danger. 

croup | (as curtain rises)— 

So they left their home in England, 
Journeyed to another country. 

Many kindly folk of Holland 

Took them in and made them welcome. 
And the migrant Pilgrim children 
Watched their littlke Dutch companions, 
Copied all their ways and dances. 

(Dutch Children enter and do a simple 
dance, while Pilgrim Children watch ad- 
miringly, clap hands; some try to imitate 
steps. Pilgrim Parents enter.) 

Grour 2— 

As the Pilgrim parents watched them, 
Some of them were sorely troubled. 

SOLO VOICE— 

“Look,” they said, “our children copy 
Speech and ways of Holland children. 


RAMSEY 


Though our Dutch friends treat us kindly, 

We would keep our children English. 

We must find another homeland.” 
Grour |— 

Once again the Pilgrims started 

On the little ship “Mayflower.” 

Over dangerous seas they journeyed— 

Stormy seas that filled with terror 

Even brave hearts of the Pilgrims. 

But at last the gallant “Mayflower” 

Reached America, the new land. 


Seene 2 


(Curtains open to show Pilgrims stand- 
ing close together, looking about. Chil- 
dren cling to parents. One Pilgrim leader 
stands with bared head, pointing off into 
distance. He holds an open Bible.) 

Group 2— 

There at Plymouth Rock the Pilgrims 
Wondered as they looked about them. 
Some were fearful and reluctant 

As they scanned the new horizon, 
Fearful of some unknown danger; 
Fearful that the red man watched them, 
Watched and waited to attack them. 

SOLO VOICE— 

“Look,” they said, “how stern the coast- 
line, 

Stern and rocky and forbidding! 

See the great trees, how they shiver! 

Feel how cold the wind that blows us! 

Listen! Are those Indians howling? 

Are wild animals about us? 

Dare we make our future home here?” 

Grour |— 

But the Pilgrims were brave people, 

So they stilled their fearful questions. 
They resolved they would be friendly 
With the red man. They'd be “brothers.” 
Then they knelt in grateful prayer, 
Thanking God who brought them safely 
To America, the new land. 

(Pilgrims kneel. Curtain closes slowly.) 


DRAMATICS 


Scene 3 


(As the curtain opens, the Pilgrims 
work with garden tools, digging and rak- 
ing. Squanto enters carrying basket. He 
gestures to Pilgrims, and gradually shows 
them how to plant.) 

Group 2— 

How the Pilgrims planned and labored, 

Cleared the trees and cut the timber, 

Built themselves new homes and shelters, 

Built a church where they could wor- 
ship! 

All the people worked together, 

Till a little village stood there, 

And they called the village Plymouth. 

Grour |— 

Then they made friends with the Indians. 
With Chief Massasoit they counseled. 
Squanto taught them ways of planting. 

SOLO VOICE— 

“Look,” he said, “each take some fishes, 
Drop them deep into the soil. 

They will make your corn crop flourish. 
You will have fine crops to harvest.” 
(Continued on page 65) 
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This pageant was happily staged by the seventh-grade classes of 
the T. Harry Garrett Elementary School in Augusta, Georgia. 

Its purpose was to present a panorama of American history which 
would celebrate the tenacity and courage of the everyday American, 
rather than the giants of history who are so familiar yet often seem 
so remote. The most important goal of this production was to help 
the student identify himself with the forces of history which have 


made America great. 


From a practical viewpoint, it was a success because it was so sim- 
ple to produce. It required no elaborate props or costumes, no learn- 


ing of spoken lines. 


In our production, the narration was done by a man teacher, using 
a public-address system. It could be done by speech students individ- 


ually or by a speaking choir. 


The visual part consisted of a series of tableaux or pantomime 
scenes. The students proved remarkably ingenious when it came to 


devising costumes and properties. 


Music may be provided by a pianist, an instrumental ensemble, a 
choral group, tape recordings, or records. 
It is appropriate for a Veterans Day program. 


(Music: “America the Beautiful.”) 

warration—The real hero of American 
history is the everyday American, like 
you! Behind every great leader stand hun- 
dreds of nameless men and women who 
have believed in the destiny of this great 
land and who have been willing to give of 
themselves to make it come true. History 
is living. It means worries as well as wars, 
small inventions as well as great victories, 
clearing land and growing corn as well as 
signing treaties. Tonight as you look 
back with us across the years, try hard 
to put yourself into these pictures of the 
past. Remember that people like you 
shared in these events. You'll see one 
American who will reappear in each 
scene. That man is you! He is the man 
our history has depended on. In every 
crisis, in every movement toward prog- 
ress, he was there! 

(Everyday American rises from rear of 
the auditorium and mounts to stage to 
take part in each scene. He is dressed in a 
conventional business suit.) 

warration—The Everyday American 
was there with the Pilgrim Fathers who 
stood on the deck of the “Mayflower” on 
September 16, 1620, and watched the fa- 
miliar coast of England fade into the fog. 
He might have been a tinker or a cooper 
or a servant. Perhaps he was thinking of 
William Bradford’s words—that he was 
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going to a land “where there would be no 
friends to welcome him, nor inns to enter- 
tain or refresh his weather-beaten body, 
no houses or much less towns to repair to 
seek for succour.” He could feel cold and 
experience fear as keenly as you and I. 
Yet he could face the coming hardships 
because of his dream of a better way of 
life. And before leaving the ship he would 
join in signing the Mayflower Compact, 
the first written agreement ever made pro- 
viding for government of the people and 
for the people. The Everyday American, 
just like you, was there. 

(Tableau: Signing of the Mayflower 
Compact. Some women should be includ- 
ed in the group, thuugh not as signers. 
Music: “Faith of Our Fathers.) 

warration—The Everyday American 
was there in the little settlements that 
dotted the coast of North America. He 
joined with his comrades to fell trees and 
build a stout stockade, to trade with the 
Indians, and to look for gold that was 
never found. He sweltered in the heat, 
cursed the mosquitoes as roundly as he 
cursed the savages, and lay in his rude bed 
at night listening to the sounds of the end- 
less forest, and seeing in his mind’s eye 
the miles and miles of ocean waves which 
lay between him and his homeland. He 
was often lonely and tired, and some- 
times hungry for the taste of a Yorkshire 


The Everyday American 


JANE NOVAK 


pudding or a piece of cheese that he 
hadn’t had in years. But he was there, the 
Everyday American, just like you, was 
there—building America! 

(Tableau: Men with axes and rifles. 
One is felling a tree. Music: “God of Our 
Fathers.”’) 

Narration—The Everyday American 
was at Valley Forge, too, sleeping in a 
little hut of twisted boughs. He was one of 
the lucky ones, for he had boots. He 
helped pull the provision wagons when 
the horses starved to death. He heard 
that his farm had been burned by the Brit- 
ish, and that his wife and children had 
fled in the night. Some of his comrades 
had deserted to the enemy, and the camp 
rumors weren’t very cheering. But he 
patched his boots and tightened his belt 
and stayed until spring. He changed from 
a guerrilla fighter into a well-trained sol- 
dier under the sharp Prussian commands 
of Baron Von Steuben. And when the day 
of victory came, he, the Everyday Ameri- 
can like you, was there! 

(Tableau: Ragged men sitting around 
a campfire. Music: “Yankee Doodle.” ) 

Everyday American 
didn’t write the Constitution. He wasn’t 
even a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention that May of 1787. Perhaps he 
was a young lawyer who sat in the public 
inns with friends many evenings through 
that important summer, debating the mer- 
its of the Virginia plan and the New Jer- 
sey plan. Later he led heated discussions 
on the vital points of the Bill of Rights. 
He was interested in the framework of this 
new government. He stood behind the 
men who worked tirelessly for harmony 
and balance of power. And when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was signed 
on September 17, 1787, he, the Everyday 
American just like you, was there to hand 
the pen to the first signer. 

(Tableau: Signing of the Constitution. 
Everyday American hands pen to chief 
signer. Music: “America.” ) 

narration—The Everyday American 
was there, too, riding westward alongside 
a brightly painted Conestoga wagon which 
contained all his worldly goods, from 
grandmother’s prized china teapot to a 
keg of nails. He had again turned his 
back on the past, facing the unknown with 
a kind of physical and mental toughness 
which kept him going. He was one of the 
two hundred thousand who tramped the 
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Around the Campfire at Valley 


wilderness trail into a land of danger and 
sudden death, of backbreaking work, and 
primitive beauty. He had to be strong. 
He had to believe that being able to look 
across the fields and say, “This land is 
mine,” would be worth the toil and strug- 
gle he would pay for it. He was there, the 
Everyday American just like you was 
there opening up a new land for the many 
who would follow him in years to come— 
on horseback, in shiny new trains, and 
later in air-conditioned station wagons, 
looking for a new life in the West. 

(Tableau: Pioneer family—father, 
mother, children. All are pointing west- 
ward. Music: “Trains,” found in Singing 
‘es Teen-agers, published by Ginn.) 
NarRaTiION—The Everyday American 
ae left home in 1861, when the family of 
4 states was torn with strife. In the North 
and in the South, mothers said sad good- 
bys to sons who left to march in the rain 
along a bloody road, to run across plowed 
a fields in a hail of bullets, and to write long 
| letters home in the uncertain light of the 
. campfire. He helped pay the bitter cost 
of a war which threatened to rend a great 
nation in twain. And in 1865, he turned 
back to his home to find that much he 
had fought for had been destroyed by the 
passing of time and the ravages of con- 
flict. He, the Everyday American just like 
you, went about the business of building 
a new life and healing the wounds of the 
past with the same quiet courage he had 
shown in battle. 

(Tableau: Mother saying good-by to 7 
two boys, one in Northern and one in fi 


Early American Woodsmen 


Southern uniform. Everyday American 
stands behind with arm around her shoul- 
ders, comforting her. Music: “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.”’) 
warration—The Everyday American, 
in the years after the War between the 
States, began working with new tools in a 
world of new inventions. He was one of 
the first to wear a pair of cheap machine- 
made shoes. For a while he had a job 
helping lay tracks for the railroad out 
West. He worked side by side with an im- 
migrant who was saving his wages to send 
for his wife and children. He helped him 
learn English by shouting words and 
pointing at familiar objects. And though, 
at first, he felt superior as a native-born 
American, he came to realize that this 
man, too, was building America and earn- 
ing the right to be (Continued on page 44) 


Signing the Constitution of the U.S.A. 
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1’ THE spring of 1960, my third- 
grade class at Fulton Avenue 
School, No. 8, Oceanside, New York, 
presented a program featuring Aesop’s 
fables. 

The class was divided into ten teams, 
each of which agreed to be responsible 
for developing a playlet depicting one 
fable. Capable student captains wrote 
the playlets with assistance from the 
teacher. 

Each of the thirty-six children in the 
class had a speaking part and helped 
with the scenery and costumes. Our art 
instructor, Bert Covell, helped the chil- 
dren with the lion and fox heads. Herb 
Rothgarber, our music teacher, re- 
hearsed the introductory song, which I 
wrote. Mary Bombara, the Helping 
Teacher, gave us valuable assistance. 

Eath of our playlets had its own an- 
nouncer, but, for a smaller cast, one 
announcer could be used and some 
children could play more than one part. 

The production has the advantage 
that it can be rehearsed in small, com- 
plete units. Another advantage is that 
there ‘are many parts, and no one part 
is very much larger than the others. 
They are all short and easy to learn. 

It was interesting to note that the 
children saw a connection between the 
morals of the individual fables and their 
own life experiences. 
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Aesops Fables 


Fables We Dramatized 


The Tortoise and the Hare 

The Milkmaid and Her Pail 

The Fox and the Crow 

The City Mouse and the Country Mouse 
The Ant and the Grasshopper 

The Stag and the Lion 

The Shepherd Boy and the Wolf 

The Lion and the Boar 

The Miller, His Son, and the Donkey 
The Lion and the Mouse 


Introductory Song 
(We sang it to the tune of “Davy Crockett.) 


Lived in ancient Greece, a long time ago, 

Told many tales of gladness and woe. 

His lessons were wise and full of good deed, 
Still worth while for us, today, to heed. 

Aesop, wise old Aesop, sage of ancient Greece. 


With stories of animals, weak or strong, 

He taught many a king the right from the wrong. 
He said many things other men wouldn't dare, 
Such as the fable of the tortoise and the hare. 
Aesop, wise old Aesop, sage of ancient Greece. 


He went to Delphi to help King Croesus, 

The people there didn’t like his thesis. 

He was thrown over a cliff by an angry crowd. 

Now we'll show you his thoughts, if we’re al- 
lowed. 

Aesop, wise old Aesop, sage of ancient Greece. 


Examples of Playlets 


ANNOUNCER—We are pleased to present 
some of Aesop’s fables. Aesop is a wise 
man who lived a long time ago in Greece. 
He told many fables. A fable is a story, 
often although not always about animals, 
which teaches a lesson. The lesson is 
called a moral. 


announcer—This fable is entitled “The 
Lion and the Boar.” Once upon a time a 
lion and a boar, who were both thirsty, 
were walking in a forest. They both saw 
a small water hole at the same time. 

tion—I was here before you. 

soar—No, you weren't. I came first. 
tion—Well, if you want to fight about 
it, OK. 

(Both animals start fighting.) 

First vu_rure—Boy! If they are going to 
fight and kill each other, I will eat the 
lion. 

SECOND vutture—I will take the boar 
with all that nice juicy meat on him! 

(Both Vultures hover over the Lion 
and Boar in greedy anticipation. ) 

tion (suddenly noticing the vultures)— 
Mr. Boar, you and I had better stop fight- 
ing because we do not want to be eaten 
by those vultures. 

soar—We had better both drink at the 
same time. We were so foolish. We did 
not need to fight about this. 

(They shake hands and drink together 
from the water hole.) 

First vutture—Too bad for us! 

SECOND vu_ture—They made up! 

ANNOUNCER—The moral of this fable is 
“Many fights bring loss to both sides.” 


announcer—And now, for this fable. 


will you please use your imagination to 
picture a clearing in a wood and various 
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animals, as we present “The 
Tortoise and the Hare.” Once up- 
on a time there was a rabbit, or 
hare, who could run very fast. He 
was very conceited and always 
boasting. One day he met a tor- 
toise— 

(strutting about with 
thumbs under armpits and fingers 
spread in a boastful manner)— 
Oh, I’m the fastest rabbit in the 
forest. In fact, I’m the fastest ani- 
mal in the forest! 

tortoise—I'm getting tired of 
your boasting all the time! 

HARE—Well, come on, 
have a race! I'll show you! 

tortoise—Very well, then. Let’s 
go. 

HarE—I can beat slowpokes 
any time. (Tortoise and Hare 
line up.) On your mark! Get 
ready! Go! 

ANNOUNCER—Time goes by. 

Hare (far in the lead)—That 
tortoise is only at the bottom of 
the hill. I’ve got plenty of time. 
Guess Ill take a nap. 

tortoise—I won't give up, but 
keep on trying. (Keeps moving 
along slowly.) That rabbit is still 
sleeping and I’m almost over the 
finish line. 

Hare ( wakes)—Oh! Oh! I slept 
a long time. I'd better hurry. The 
tortoise is almost the winner. 

tortoisse—I am the winner! 
Maybe this will teach Mr. Hare 
a lesson! 

Hare—I’m not the fastest ani- 
mal any longer, and [| will never 
boast again. (Walks away deject- 
edly.) 

ANNOUNCER—The moral of this 
story is “Slow and steady wins 
the race.” 


ANNOUNCER—The next play is 
“The Milkmaid and Her Pail.” 
Once upon a time there was a 
milkmaid carrying a pail of milk 
on her head— 

mitkmaio—I will take this milk 
to the market. I will buy some 
nice hens with the money I get 
for the milk. The hens will lay 
eggs. With the money from the 
eggs, I will buy the most beau- 
tiful dress to wear to the fair. 
All the men will admire me and 
want to marry me! But I shall 
just toss my head— 


ANNouNceR—At that moment 
she tossed her head and all the 
milk spilled. She fell down and 
started to cry. 

mitkmaiD (crying)—Oh, dear, 
all my milk is gone, and so are 
all my wonderful plans! 

ANNOUNCER—TIhe moral to this 
fable is “ivon’t count your chick- 
ens before they hatch.” 


ANNOUNCER—Now we will show 
you the story of “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” Once upon a time 
there was a little mouse scamper- 
ing through the woods when he 
accidentally bumped into a lion. 

tion (grabbing Mouse )—Grr! 
Grr! You woke me up. I'll eat 
you. You'll make a nice little ap- 
petizer! 

mouse—Oh, please, Mr. Lion, 
let me go! Some day I will repay 
you. 

tion—Ho, ho, ho! What could 
a little fellow like you ever do 
for me? 

mouse—You never can tell. I 
promise I'll help you when you're 
in trouble. 

tion—Oh, well, I feel good to- 
day. I'll let you go this time. Now 
run along before I change my 
mind. 

(Mouse runs away.) 

ANNOoUNCER—Many months lat- 
er the lion was caught in a hunt- 
er’s trap. 

tion (roaring and howling)— 
Help, help! 

mouse (running to Lion)—Did 
I hear my friend, Mr. Lion, call- 
ing for help? 

tion—Can you get me out of 
this trap? 

mouse (gnaws busily)—I prom- 
ised to repay you. I'll gnaw these 
ropes to set you free. 

tion—I’m so glad I let you go 
when you asked me. Oh, thank 
you! Thank you! 

(Both run off.) 

ANNOUNCER—The moral to this 
story is “No one is too little to 
help a friend.” 
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Now available without charge isacom- tively . . . and to gain assurance that 
plete program of films for teaching films are being used properly. The 


basic concepts of science in primary 
grades. It comes in a new chart form 
which relates every film to its appro- 
priate place in the curriculum as indi- 
cated by each of thirty-six major text- 
books! 


chart is organized around basic in- 
structional units common to the pri- 
mary science curriculum: 

Earth and Space 

Animals 

Plants 


Weather and the Seasons 
Our Living Environment 
Matter and Energy 
Health and Safety 


This new service is provided free to 
science teachers and supervisors who 
wish to determine which Coronet films 
serve their requirements most effec- 


described in the chart—include these 

new titles: 

Animals Protect Themselves 

Birds: How We Identify Them 

Energy Does Work 

Friction and Its Effects 

How Sunshine Helps Us 

Light for Beginners 

Plants That Grow from Leaves, 
Stems and Roots 

Sound for Beginners 

We Explore the Field and Meadow 


These fifty-five films have been devel- 
oped with the close attention to cur- 
riculum needs and trends which has 
made Coronet Films world famous. 
Specifically prepared for pupils in the 
primary grades, the films present 
science concepts appropriate to the 
child’s maturity level, using illustra- 
tions and demonstrations to expand 
experiences. 

The Coronet films for science in- 
struction in the primary grades— 


Simply send coupon to request your free pri- 
mary science film chart. Space is also provided 
on the coupon to request a similar chart for the 
intermediate grades which lists and describes 
138 films as they relate to thirty leading texte 
books, 


CORONET FILMS 


Coronet Building * Chicago ], Illinois 
Dept. 1-11) [_] Primary Science 


Please send charts indicated: (| Intermediate Science 


School 


State 


Nome 
q 
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SURROUNDED 
NAZI TROOPS 
WRITE LAST 
LETTERS HOME 


39 authentic letters 
translated from the 
German - exclusive 
in the fall issue of The 
Hudson Review - with 
a new story by Herbert 
Gold - plus poetry, 
reviews, music, art 
and film chronicles. 


America’s leading 
literary magazine 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 
THE HUDSON REVIEW + 6S East SSth St. - New York 22, N.Y, 


FALL ISSUE ONLY POSTPAIO $1.25 


name 
FULL YEAR J 
Street 
TWO YEARS 37 
{2.1 city zone state 


It’s Fun to Make 


A Clay Cloissonee 


Permonent and practical, too, when you use Marblex or Mexican Pottery 
Clay. These two self-hardening clays are easily shaped. When dry, objects 
are hard and durable without kiln or oven firing. 

Method: Cut a background shape and strips from a slab of clay rolled to 
Ya -inch thickness. Press strips of clay onto the background to form the out- 
line of an animal or other design. Add other clay shapes within outline for 
interesting patterns. When clay is dry, fill in areas with pebbles, beads, 
string or seeds secured with glue. Decorate with showcard colors. 

Marblex is o gray clay in moist form. Mexican Pottery Clay is a rich terra 
cotta color, available either dry or moist. 


On Request—Amoco's Booklet 1-61 ond Croft Activities’ on core of clays, 
suggestions for modeling, ond ideos for using other ort ond croft moteriols. 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
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The Everyday American 
(Continued from page 41) 


a part of its swift growth. Later on, 
the Everyday American got a job in 
a Cyrus McCormick factory mak- 
ing farm machinery for the men 
who were clearing farms in the 
West. He was in the vanguard of 
an army of workers who were 
changing the face of America, but 
if you had asked him what he was 
doing, he would have answered, 
“I’m just earning a living.” And he 
would have complained about high 
prices. Does it sound familiar? 

(Tableau: Railroad workers, 
bandannas around heads. One car- 
ries a hammer or sledge and is driv- 
ing a spike. Music: “I've Been 
Working on the Railroad.) 

NARRATION—Faster transporta- 
tion, more and more inventions, a 
growing knowledge of natural sci- 
ences—and Americans began to be- 
lieve that every day, in every way, 
things were getting better and bet- 
ter. It seemed only a question of 
time before world peace would be- 
come the status quo and man’s 
great intelligence would solve all 
problems. War clouds in Europe 
seemed very far away in 1914 toa 
nation which planned to keep free 
of “entangling alliances,” but in 
1917 the phrase “too proud to fight” 
no longer sounded like the Voice 
of America. “Uncle Sam _ needs 
you” was a very personal appeal to 
the Everyday American, who 
crossed the ocean and lived in the 
trenches and learned to speak a few 
French phrases and fought and died 
because this seemed the only way 
to make his world safe for the de- 
mocracy his forbears had created. 

(Tableau: Woman and child lay- 
ing wreath on grave with white 
cross. Everyday American stands 
near with American flag. Music: 
“Over There.” ) 

NARRATION—He was around in 
1929, too, when the “great depres- 
sion” began. At that time, it took a 
very special brand of courage for 
a man who had lost his life savings 
in a bank crash to keep believing. 
He fost his job, and he learned what 
the word “unemployment” really 
meant when he stood outside the 
same office building where he had 
worked for years and sold apples to 
the passers-by. His daughter had to 
give up her plans for college and 
take a secretarial course. His wife 
got lots of practice in cooking dish- 
es like macaroni and bread pud- 
ding. But he kept on, and even 
opened up another savings account 
when he was offered a job by a 
man who liked the way he smiled 
when he made a sale. It wasn’t 
much of a job to begin with, but it 
was a new beginning and meant a 
weekly pay check. He was there! 

(Tableau: Man selling apples to 
passers-by. Music: “We've Got 
Love and a Dime.”) 

NARRATION—Planes were faster 
and V-mail carried the news of the 
baby’s first tooth to the front lines 
much more quickly. But World 
War II partings and telegrams from 
the War Department left the same 
kind of heartache that American 
families had been suffering since 
the Revolution. The Everyday 
American was there again—in 


training camps, in airplane fac- 
tories, in submarines and bombers, 
lying in the snow of Italian moun- 
tains and shaking with malaria in 
the steaming swamps of a tropical 
island. He fought because the fight- 
ing had to be done, and he wanted 
very much to return to washing the 
family car on Saturday afternoon. 
But he did what he had to do well, 
and V-Day was the result. 

(Tableau: Man sitting behind 
table with sign “Army Recruiting 
Office.” Long line of men and some 
women waiting to see him. Music: 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Am- 
munition.”’) 

NARRATION—American life hasn’t 
been all crises, of course. There 
have been lots of sunny fall after- 
noons and baseball games, Fourth 
of July celebrations, and Sunday 
School picnics. There has been the 
thrill of getting a raise and the ex- 
citement of catching the largest 
bass in the county. There have been 
endless numbers of Commencement 
addresses, Garden Club projects, 
and United Fund drives. The Ev- 
eryday American has attended 
more committee meetings than 
battle briefings and more church 
suppers than state banquets. He has 
voted and served on the jury more 
times than he has carried a rifle or 
thrown a grenade. All these simple 
things together make the good life 
we see illustrated on Saturday Eve- 
ning Post covers. The “good old 


' days” and today’s jet-propelled so- 


ciety still have much in common. 
Sunday dinner in America’s homes 
still brings a sense of family shar- 
ing and of reverent gratitude for 
God's goodness. 

(Tableau: Family sitting at the 
dinner table with bowed heads, say- 
ing grace. Music: “Home, Sweet 
Home.”) 

NARRATION—Today’s Everyday 
American sits before his television 
set and the wide world comes to 
him. He watches the World Series 
and he sees a documentary about 
the Berlin crisis. His wife enjoys 
scenes from the latest Broadway 
play, and they both follow the latest 
news about Queen Elizabeth and 
the United Nations. His youngsters 
ask him questions he can’t answer 
about space travel, and he sees a 
good many more commercials than 
he cares to. Mass communication 
has brought his responsibilities as a 
world citizen to his very living 
room, and he is forced to make up 
his mind about many confusing is- 
sues. How can he be the good citi- 
zen America needs in the face of 
such a complex, fast-moving world? 
He needs the strength of the men 
who endured in the past to help 
him keep faith with the future. It is 
the big job of our schools, as well 
as our churches and homes, to give 
each American these memories. He 
needs to remember that he is never 
alone—that the man on the “May- 
flower,” the man who laid the rail- 
road ties, the man on Iwo Jima, are 
part of him. America still needs 
that kind of American! 

(All characters from previous 
tableaux gather behind the original 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Cm DREN will enjoy learning 
to read, play, enact, and create 
rhythmic notations, 

Chant “tur-key” over and 
over, evenly accenting each syl- 
lable. Notate on chalkboard. 


tur - key tur - key 
Clap, walk, and play the 


rhythm. Then chant, “Oh, how 
I love turkey,” and notate it. 
Clap, walk, and play. Discover 
slow and faster notes. 
Oh, how iI love tur - key 
Very slowly chant, “We give 
thanks,” and notate it. 


a 


We give thanks 


Now write the rhythm chant at 
the right on the chalkboard. 


Thanks giv - ing 
church bells 
peo-ple_ in 

kneel 

giv - 


After a rhythm chant 
is thoroughly familiar, 
erase the words. Then 
clap or play the rhythm 
of the notes. 

Make up a Thanks- 
giving rhythm chant of 
your own, using a theme 
such as church bells, 
fruits of the harvest sea- 
son, or perhaps the local 
football game. 


rhy thm chants 
and 
activities 


BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


Fa - ther, Moth - er, 


4 


We 
Day i 
will ring out 


give 


Pd ADDI 


the church - es 


and 


ddd 


Thanks-giv-ing 


Sal - ad with | 


Pud - ding, 
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ev-'ry - 


a... 


Day. 
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pud-ding, 
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thanks. 


Sis - ter, Broth - er, 


4 
thanks. 

t 2 


odd 


ta-ble is 
Lots of 


Ol-ives and 


d 
od? 
tur - key, 
pick-les. 
pud- ding. 


We 


d 


Cous -ins, and 


We 


‘What will the 


odd 


Fill-ing and 


2 


give thanks. 


ddd d 


un-cles and 


d 4 


thanks. 


give 


Explain that the quarter rest 
is a “quiet” quarter note. You 
may need to remind the class 
that the half note is the longest, 
the quarter note a bit shorter, 
and the eighth note, shortest. 

Chant, clap, and play the 
rhythm chant. When fully 
learned, try it as a three-part 
round. Each line is a “part.” 

To the left and below are 
other rhythm rounds to be 
played and chanted. 


play-mates and friends. 


did a 
men - wu be? There will be 
[ddd 
gra-vy, (Cran-ber-ry | jel-ly, 
Pie! Mince and jpump-kin. 
Come while it’s | hot. 


4 | : 
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ART 


What can elementary class- 
room teachers do for gifted 
pupils in art? Should these 
children be encouraged to take 
private lessons? 


In a typical elementary classroom 
situation, the teacher is responsible 
for providing for the education of 
each pupil in terms of his abilities, 
needs, and interests. In art, the teach- 
er strives for the maximum creative 
development of each pupil. 

All too often, the gifted child in 
art is placed in a position wherein he 
is expected by his classmates and his 
teacher to perform the more creative 
tasks for all the class. In such a tase, 
a situation may develop in which the 
less gifted children resign themselves 
to dullness and lose the desire to 
create to an optimum of their capac- 
ities. The gifted child should be 
given art experiences which challenge 
him to extend his capacities. 

If the teacher lacks a knowledge of 
art, there are usually teachers col- 
leges nearby or art centers where ma- 
terial can be obtained that will help 
him in providing more challenging 
art experiences for the gifted student. 
The National Art Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W.. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., has recently prepared 
a publication, Art for the Academi- 
cally Talented Student, that is very 
helpful. 

Elementary school pupils who are 
gifted in art do not profit from the 
private art lessons generally available, 
since these are usually conducted by 
people who use a professional art ap- 
proach ill-adapted to children. There 
are, however, numerous good commu- 
nity art programs for children im art 
museums and civic centers. 


MATHEMATICS 


When parents help children 
with their arithmetic at home, 
they sometimes use different 
methods from those used in 
modern texts. This confuses 
the children and irritates the 
parents. How can such diffi- 
culty be avoided? 


1. Encourage children to explore 
and use various correct procedures. 
Mention that their parents may have 
learned different methods from those 
used in the text or in class. Suggest 
that children ask their parents how 
they were taught to handle certain 
computations, and then have the chil- 
dren share their findings. Make dif- 


ference in procedures a matter of in- 
terest rather than a basis for argu- 
ment. 

2. Be sure that the in-school math- 
ematics experiences of children take 
care of developing necessary new con- 
cepts and procedures, so that parents 
will not have to do the basic teaching. 

3. If you assign homework, plan it 
so that it will stress practice on ideas 
already well developed in school. An- 
other type of homework is the gather- 
ing of material to use in the arith- 
metic period at school, for example, 
collecting data on measures. 

4. Make a real effort to inform par- 
ents concerning the instructional pro- 
gram in mathematics (individually or 
in a group meeting). Parents who are 
invited to visit an arithmetic class 
will learn much which will aid them 
in helping their children at home. 


READING 


Is it more effective to let pu- 
pils read widely in books of 
their choice than to follow a 
basal reader and a teacher’s 
manual? 


The effectiveness of individualized 
reading depends upon many condi- 
tions. The teacher must know the 
reading abilities and backgrounds of 
the individual pupils so that she may 
guide them in their choice of books. 

She must have access to a wide 
range of suitable books in her class 
library, school library, public library, 
or bookmobile. 

She must find out whether the pu- 
pils are acquiring the necessary vo- 
ecabulary and word recognition and 
comprehension skills through their 
broad reading. If they are not acquir- 
ing these skills, she will have to give 
them the necessary instruction—in the 
class as a whole, in small groups, or 
individually, using a basal reader. 

If she finds some pupils who are 
reading nothing but easy books, she 
will encourage them to stretch their 
reading abilities by taking on more 
challenging, but not too difficult, read- 
ing tasks. If she finds a child reading 
only one type of book, she will en- 
courage him to broaden his interest. 

To give the pupils a sense of prog- 
ress and accomplishment, the teacher 
should help them keep some form of 
record—a check list of skills, dated 
anecdotal records, a record of the 
books they have read. To give them 
an opportunity to use the ideas gained 
from reading she should encourage 
them to tell others about the books 
they have read, discuss those that 
several have read, write reviews for 
others to read, or dramatize stories. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


How far should I go in answer- 
ing my children’s “why” and 
“how” questions? When they 
read in a textbook, “Rivers 
carve out valleys,” they wanted 
to know how and why. An ex- 
planation would be very time- 
consuming. 


If you don’t pursue as many of 
your pupils’ why and how questions 
as possible, you run the risk of re- 
ducing social studies to a series of 
dull descriptive lessons. Don’t worry 
too much about the time it takes. It 
would be better to cover less ground 
and cover what you study more thor- 
oughly. You need not always “ex- 
plain,” either. Instead, help the chil- 
dren find out. Let me illustrate from 
the questions your pupils raised. 

Have some children construct a 
moderately sloped mound of loose 
dirt or sand in the schoolyard. Make 
a groove with a stick to represent the 
river bed. The beds of a few “tribu- 
taries” could also be marked. By pour- 
ing water upon the mound from a 
sprinkling can, the “river” will start 
to flow. First it will cut downward, 
making a deeper river bed. Then it 
will start to cut sideways, making a 
broader bed. Eventually the “river” 
may start to meander, undercutting 
its banks, causing them to collapse. 

If possible, follow this experience 
with a class trip to a stream or river 
to observe the effects of years of its 
cutting away at its banks and other 
processes which wear the banks (for 
example, the washing of rain, the pres- 
sure of trees on the banks, the bor- 
ing of animal holes, and so on). 

Later, post pictures of river val- 
leys. Your pupils can help collect 
them. Discuss with them the shapes, 
sizes, and steepness of different hills 
and valleys shown. Emphasize that 
rivers which flow from high places to 
low places form valleys—but very, 
very slowly. 


COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


BEATKICE KRONE 


RALPH C. PRESTON 


ART 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 

Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 


Associate Professor of Education 
Arizona State University, Tempe 


MATHEMATICS 

ESTHER J. SWENSON 

Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 

University, Alabama 


MUSIC 
BEATRICE KRONE 


Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music 
Idyllwild, California 


READING 

RUTH STRANG, 

Professor of Education 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


SCIENCE 
GLENN ©. BLOUGH 
Professor of Education # 
University of Maryland, College Park 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


RALPH C. PRESTON 


Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


These specialists will give you di- 
rect answers to specific questions 
without charge. (Requests of a gen- 
eral nature, such as setting up a 
curriculum and supplying material 
for a talk or a paper, are not a 
art of this service.) Address your 
etter to the proper counselor, in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edito- 
rial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. In January, answers to 
questions on language arts, music, 
reading, and sci will appear on 
this page. In the meantime, all the 
counselors will be glad to answer 
your questions. (This page will be 
omitted in December.) 
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— main objective of this unit was to help 
second-grade children see and understand 
ways in which fall or autumn is the transition 
season between summer and winter. Content 
included changes in the sun’s warmth, termina- 
tion of the growing season for plants, the ef- 
fect of colder weather on man and animals, 
and some primary concepts about air, rain, 
light, and the length of shadows. 

Throughout the project, we tried to discuss 
and study each topic quite thoroughly, keeping 
second-grade abilities in mind. Then when the 
children answered questions I asked, I could 
spot individual weaknesses or strengths. 


Procedure 
I began by using the globe and chalkboard 


to demonstrate the following: 

1. The sun is the center of the planetary sys- 
tem. 

2. The earth revolves or orbits around the sun 
once a year. 

3. The earth turns, or rotates, on a make- 
believe line or axis extending between the 
North and South Poles. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Dolores Lang, a second-grade 
teacher at Otis Hatton School, Akron, Ohio, used the 
bulletin board idea pictured above to show that 
“Autumn is Here.” It seemed to illustrate Mrs. 
Shuman's project so well that we asked two children 
to hold it so we could photograph it for you. From the 
picture, you can see they liked it too! 
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4. The moon revolves around the earth once a 
month, and twelve times a year. 

5. We see daylight when our part of the earth 
is facing the sun. 

6. Fall days are shorter than summer days. 
Children can observe this fact. 


Information, Questions, and Activities 


The Sun. It appears to rise in the east. It 
moves across the sky during the day and dis- 
appears in the west in the evening. The sun 
shines all the time, but it is not always visible 
to us. Why? 

1. The earth is round and the sun cannot shine 
on all of it at one time. 

2. The sun shines on the other side of the 
world about half of every 24 hours. 

3. Our part of the earth is turned away from 
the sun and we are having night when the 
rest of the world is having day. 


ACTIVITIES. Besides viewing globe and chalk- 
board demonstrations, the children observed 
the hours when it was light and dark outdoors. 
Using a flashlight for the sun, they noticed 
where it was shining as we turned the globe. 

Why doesn’t the sun burn us all up if it is 
hotter than any fire on the earth? 

Because it is millions of miles away. 


ACTiviTies. On a sunny day, the children 
stood outdoors in both sun and shade to test 


SHIRLEY NELSON SHUMAN 


Teacher, Lubavitz Day School 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 


the warmth. They compared the heat with what 
they remembered in the summer. They learned 
that the sun does not shine as directly on the 
earth in the fall. Its rays are more slanted and 
the effect cooler. They wet two cloths and hung 
one in the sun and one in the shade. They re- 
corded the length of time it took each to dry. 

What have you noticed about the sun since 
school started? 

“It does not make us feel as warm as in the 
summer.” “It sets earlier.” “The days are short- 
er.” “The nights are longer.” 

How do we know the sun gives less heat as 
fall changes to winter? 

“We need to wear heavier clothing.” “We 
can sit in the sun a long time without feeling 
too warm or getting sunburned.” 


Rain and Clouds. Droplets of moisture 
gather to form clouds, which change in size, 
shape, color, and location depending on the 
action of cold or warm winds. The droplets en- 
large when cool air strikes them. They become 
rain when they get large enough. Sometimes it 
is gentle rain, and sometimes the wind blows 
it against our faces. Fall rains often feel cold. 


ACTIVITIES. The second-graders reported 
how the rain felt to them whenever it fell dur- 
ing the two weeks’ project. Each day we went 
outdoors to observe the cloud sizes, color, 
shape, and apparent nearness to earth. One day 
there was a fog, (Continued on page 74) 
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THANKSGIVING meant 


\ = did the Pilgrims come to the New 
World? How are they connected with our cele- 
bration of Thanksgiving? Why have their 
achievements been remembered for 341 years? 
I believe that teachers will do well to use a 
few days, or longer, before Thanksgiving to 
review and evaluate the events which led to 
the annual observance of this national holiday. 
In these days when so much of the child’s at- 
tention is focused on orbiting satellites and 
space flights, we need to take time to reflect on 
the character and accomplishments of the 
English settlers who arrived on our shores in 
1620. If we expect children to appreciate free- 
dom, we must not let them lose sight of the 
fact that gaining and keeping freedom involves 
hardships, sacrifices, and responsibilities. 


Reasons for the Project 


1. To help children understand the kind and 
extent of the hardships which the Pilgrims 
were willing to endure to find a place to 
worship in the manner they desired. 

2. To compare the crudeness, simplicity, and 
difficulties of their way of life with the com- 
forts we commonly accept as necessary. 

3. To emphasize the fact that whenever a 
group of people try to live together har- 
moniously, certain rules or laws regarding 
behavior must be made. (The Pilgrims rec- 
ognized this need before landing at Plym- 


outh. The Mayflower Compact was the re- 
sult. 

4. To develop a realization that some of the 
Pilgrims’ success in surviving the hardships 
of the first year depended on the helpfulness, 
friendliness, and generosity of the individu- 
al Pilgrims and their Indian neighbors. 


Motivation 


We started our unit by reading Children of 
the Mayflower by Mildred Comfort (Beckley- 
Cardy). This book gave us much factual knowl- 
edge about the Pilgrims. We added to this by 
displaying pertinent pictures on the bulletin 
boards, viewing films, filmstrips, and slides, 
finding models of things used in colonial days, 
doing research in encyclopedias, and reading 
more stories. 

During our first discussion, we located Eng- 
land on the map, and traced the route of the 
Pilgrims from there to Hoiland, as the Nether- 
lands was called in 1608. We talked about the 
topography of the country, the customs and 
language of the Dutch people, and their kind- 
ness to the Pilgrims, who were allowed to wor- 
ship without fear of punishment as in England. 

This led to the question, “Why didn’t the 
Pilgrims stay in Holland?” Reading revealed 
these reasons. 

1. Having been mostly farmers in England, 
they had some difficulty earning a living in 
the industrial cities of Azasterdam and 
Leyden. It was not easy for them to learn 
weaving and other trades. 


much to the 


Pilgrims 


what can it mean to 
fourth-graders? 


GRACE CLEMENTS 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Collins Elementary School 


Houghton Lake, Michigan 


2. As the years passed, the children grew up 
speaking Dutch, and some even married 
Dutch partners. 

3. The older Pilgrims expressed fear that the 
English language and customs would be 
forgotten, so their leaders began negotiating 
with London businessmen to find a way to 
go to the New World. This took several 
years. 


Aboard the “Mayflower” 


To help my class build a concept of thanks- 
giving based on the experiences of the Pilgrims, 
it was necessary to begin with a closeup of 
life aboard the “Mayflower.” What was it like 
to be one of the 30 children, a member of the 
crew of 21, or the 72 men and women who 
brought the total passenger list to 102? 

To give my fourth grade some idea of the 
size and appearance of the original “May- 
flower” I showed 2” x 2” slides of the “May- 
flower II” which I had taken at Plymouth. 
Later, they read these facts about the first 
“Mayflower”: length 100 feet; width 26 feet 
(at the widest part); weight 180 tons; 2 decks; 
3 masts; speed about 2 miles an hour. 

After pacing off the dimensions in relation 
to our classroom and the number of people in 
it, the children were better able to visualize 
some of the problems connected with living on 
the “Mayflower” for 65 days until they came 
to Provincetown. (Modern ships make the 
crossing in 4 or 5 days.) 

Before starting their imaginary journey, the 
children traced the route across the Atlantic 
from Plymouth, England (which the Pilgrims 
left on September 16, 1620), to Plymouth on 
Cape Cod (where they arrived on December 
21, 1620). 

After investigating, my class agreed that the 
“Mayflower” voyage did not appeal to them 
because— (Continued on page 72) 
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MARGARET HOLDEN 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Ellis 8. Hyde 
Elementary School, Dansville, New York 


THAT can sixth-grade children do to 
W show that they are good citizens? 
This question came up during a discus- 
sion of citizenship responsibility in con- 
nection with adults who neglect to vote. 
After finding the dictionary meaning of 
“citizen,” my class decided that a good 
pupil citizen would— 
|. Try to do his best at all times. 

2. Show by his manners that he could 
control his behavior and perform in- 
troductions correctly. 

3. Be familiar with school and communi- 
ty facilities for his safety, improve- 
ment, and pleasure. 

4. Be alert and willing to do research, 
and share it. 

5. Master communication skills well 
enough to write good letters of all 
kinds, and to use appropriate words 
to express himself clearly when writ- 
ing and speaking. 


in itself for the class, individual pupils, or his- 
torical club.) 


What are the opportunities for interview- 
ing local officials and observing govern- 
ment in action? 

Obviously, it may be easier to interview 
and observe in the smaller communities than 
in cities, where the size of the place, trans- 
portation problems for the children, and in- 
creased demands on the officials’ time may 
limit their accessibility. Most officials willingly 
cooperate when children show a sincere in- 
terest in what is being done. 


Who should be interviewed? 

It may be desirable to limit interviews to 
those people who have the responsibility of 
planning, directing, and executing various 
services and departments of local government. 
However, other important people in the com- 
munity may be included. 


How should interviews be conducted? 
Preparation and practice are the keys to suc- 
cessful interviews. If everyone in the class dis- 
cusses and evaluates the questions to be asked, 
they will all take a greater interest in the final 
results. Tape-recording practice interviews pro- 


Aware that they would not always be Vides useful material = (Continued on page 51 ) 


in school, the children wondered how 
they could prepare themselves to be good 
adult citizens. As a result, we became in- 
volved in a study of local government 
through a series of interviews. While the 
details about government and people in 
Dansville, New York, were intensely in- 
teresting to us, and those we contacted, 
I believe teachers wishing to do a similar project can use these 
questions and comments to advantage. 


What facts about local government should pupils know? 

1. What official is in charge of administering it? 

2. Who assists and advises him? 

3. Are these persons elected or appointed? 

4. Who is eligible to participate in the various branches? 

5. Who pays the expenses? By what means? 

6. How are citizens expected to cooperate? 

7. Where are each of the divisions of government located in 
your community? 

8. Are all local government jobs part or full time? 


What services and officeholders should they know? 

The answer depends largely on the size of the community, 
and type of local government. It might be well to consider as 
basic those people: who perform services according to the dic- 
tionary explanation of government. It mentions “the act of ex- 
ercising authority or control (mayor or city manager), and 
providing “protection for life and liberty” (chief of police, fire 
chief), heads of departments providing special services (health, 
sanitation, public works, water, and so on), and individual 
services such as justice of the peace and tax collector. In brief, 
government officials who are responsible for the citizens’ com- 
fort and safety. 


What broad functions do various departments perform? 
At the outset, children should realize that the number of 
officeholders and services depends on the size of the commu- 
nity to be controlled and served. Their functions are based on 
how much they are consolidated or divided. Obtaining this in- 
formation is a problem for pupil research and interviews. 


How did the history of your community affect its growth 
and present status? 

What conditions originally attracted settlers? Did the com- 
munity develop as well or better than anticipated? What factors 
contributed to its growth or lack of it? What are the chances 
of future growth or diminishing size? What are the plans or 
remedies? (Sometimes community history becomes a project 
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Local Government 
(Continued from page 50) 


for improving techniques and ques- 
tions. Final interviews which occur 
in the classroom can also be taped 
and studied. 

The questions should be worded 
to get information specific to the 
performance of the job. “How do 
you like your job?” is not vital 
enough, and “Does it pay well?” 
could be answered by consulting 
official records cr old newspapers. 

More suitable questions might 
be, “Why did you happen to seek 
this office?” “How did you learn to 
perform your duties?” “What is 
your biggest problem in this posi- 
tion at the present time?” “How 
should young people prepare for 
some part in local government?” 

Sometimes it is practical to have 
two children instead of one meet 
the official, The number depends 
on the temperament of the children 
involved, and their attitude toward 
meeting people of importance. It 
may only be Johnny’s Dad behind 
the desk, but the formality of an 
interview may be an overwhelming 
experience unless a child has peer 
support. 


How can the infor 

from interviews be used? 

We used it to: 

1. Enrich the «tudy of local gov- 
ernment. 

2. Incorporate into dramatics, art, 
language, mathematics, and so- 
cial studies. 

3. Show interrelationship of gov- 
ernment and citizens. 

4. Chart and compare the line of 
authority in the community, 
home, and school. 

5. Provide additional resource per- 
sons. 


What concepts should a sixth-grader 
get of his role as a participating 
citizen in his community? 

1. Citizenship in a free country is 
a privilege with related respon- 
sibilities. 

2. There are numerous ways in 
which sixth-graders can demon- 
strate that they are responsible 
citizens. For example: (1) By 
taking pride in preserving home, 
school, and public property. (2) 
By refusing to be litterbugs. (3) 
By observing traffic laws for 
their own safety, and the con- 
venience and comfort of drivers 
and pedestrians. (4) By volun- 
teering to baby-sit while parents 
and neighbors register and vote. 
(5) By assisting in spring clean- 
up campaigns, and UNICEF, 
clothing, and paper drives. (6) 
By taking advantage of pro- 
grams provided for their pleas- 
ure and physical well-being. 

3. They should realize that they 
can join youth clubs to develop 
the characteristics of good lead- 
ers and followers. 

4. They will discover that local 
government is close enough to 
be observed, evaluated, and im- 
proved, in varying degrees, if 
people take the time to study 
how it operates. Local govern- 
ment is important because it 
has a special interest in the citi- 
zens’ well-being and they are a 
part of it. 


EVALUATION 


A study of this kind can be as 
limited or comprehensive as time 
permits. Besides enlightening chil- 
dren about local government, it de- 
velops their poise and confidence. 
It stimulates pride in community 
Officials and services, and creates 
public approval of school activities. 
It helps pupils realize that good 
government depends on the willing- 
ness of people to accept respon- 
sibility in return for privileges. 


Developing Principles of 
Flight 
(Continued from pages 36-37 ) 


Primary Level 

Put the side-view model on the 
stand in front of the wind tunnel. 
Notice how moving the rudder to 
left or right makes the plane go left 
or right. 

The third model demonstrates the 
elevators, What happens when they 
are bent up? Now bend the eleva- 
tors down. You can make the air- 
plane climb or dive by the manner 
in which the elevators are turned, 
up or down. 


A JET BOAT 


Young children can begin to de- 
velop an understanding of how a 
jet engine works by building and 
playing with jet toys. A simple jet 
boat can be made from an empty 
milk carton. A medicine dropper 
without its bulb is pushed through 
a hole punched in the rear of the 
boat. Slip a balloon over the end of 
the medicine dropper and inflate it 
with air to provide the jet power. 
Keeping a finger over the end of 
the medicine dropper, place the 
boat in a container of water. Re- 
move your finger, allowing the air 
to escape. Watch the boat shoot 
over the water. 


Intermediate Level 

of the end of the applicator and 
the “boat” shoots ahead. Encourage 
children to discover and devise 
other ways and means of demon- 
strating the scientific principle of 
jet propulsion. 

FACTS ABOUT JETS 

New jets will be flying six to 
eight miles high. This is out of and 
above most of the weather we ex- 
perience. The temperature outside 
a jet six to eight miles high will be 
50 degrees below zero. New jets 
can reach 10,000 feet in seven min- 
utes. And in only 30 minutes they 
can reach their normal cruising 
altitude of 30,000 to 40,000 feet. 
In these new jets, traveling 600 
miles per hour, passengers will feel 
practically no vibrations. 

Three types of jet engines are in 
operation today—the ramjet, the 
turbojet, and the turboprop. All 
work on about the same principle 
of jet propulsion. 


BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


Blough, Schwartz, and Huggett: 
Elementary School Science and 
How to Teach It (Holt; 1958). 

Navarra and Zafforoni: Science To- 
day for the Elementary School 
Teacher (Row, Peterson; 1960). 


MAN 
IN 
SPACE 


ONE OF THE GREATEST EVENTS OF OUR TIME 


MAY 


A RECORDING OF 
THE HISTORIC SPACE VOYAGE 
OF AMERICA’S FIRST ASTRONAUT 


AUTHENTIC REPORT AND SOUNDS 


XX-1 


$3.98* 


Now—re-create for your students the historic 
moments of Commander Alan B. Shepard's 
successful venture into space— 


AS IT HAPPENED! 


THE COUNT-DOWN « THE BLAST OFF « IN FLIGHT « THE RECOVERY 


e FIRST REPORT FROM COMMANDER SHEPARD « 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


9:34 AM—MAY 5, 1961 


A valuable teaching aid and distinguished 
addition to these other recordings of 


HISTORY AS IT HAPPENED: 


e ML4095_ =| CAN HEAR IT NOW—Vol. 1 


ML 4261 


| CAN HEAR IT NOW—Vol. 2 


e ML 4340 _ | CAN HEAR IT NOW—Vol. 3 
e KL 5066 | CAN HEAR IT NOW—Winston Churchill 
e ML5461 THE BIG NEWS OF '59 


ML 5511 


$4.98° 
$4.98* 
$4.98* 
$5.98° 
$4.98* 


BLITZKREIG!—Voices of Hitler, Chamberlain, Churchill, 


Roosevelt; on-the-spot field recordings of the shattering 
events that set off World War Il—including Hitler's Blitz- 
kreig invasion of Poland. 


*Suggested List Prices 


ON COLUMBIA RECORDS @ 


$4.98°* 


Send for free curriculum-related catalog with details of Columbia's 
exciting new DIRECT ORDER-SERVICE and special educational prices. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Box IN-1161 
799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York 


Name of School 


School Address 


City 


Zone__ State 


Attention: (Your Name) 


Cotumdss Marcas Reg Prnte 
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A fairy tale designed for a simple 
puppet performance or other cre- 
ative dramatic experiences 


King Twaddle 


Dee 


” ING TWADDLE DE DEE stamped his foot 

and said in his loudest voice, “Where 

is that court jester Foolscap? Why is he 
not here?” 

A small boy, wearing a cap with tink- 
ling bells on it, came flying into the room 
just at that moment. “Here I am, Your 
Majesty! What.is it you wish?” 

“Once again I have passed a sleepless 
night,” King Twaddle de Dee cried im- 
patiently. “Speak, foolish one! What 
shall I do?” 

The court jester thought for a while. 
Then he said, “My advice is that you 
see Doctor Stick-Out-Your-Tongue-And- 
Say-A-H-H-H.” 

“Already he has been consulted. He 
says it is all in my mind,” King Twaddle 
de Dee answered. 

“If that is the case, then tell your mind 
to mind its own business,” advised Fools- 
cap as he turned two handsprings. 

At that moment, Puffie, a page boy, 
advanced timidly toward the king. “Your 
Majesty, “tis myself who used to rub the 


Tie science to Thanksgiving? 
You can with this story! 


bottoms of my grannie’s bare feet with 
a hairbrush. That would put her to 
sleep.” 

So the King demanded the best hair- 
brush to be brought to Puffie, the page 
boy. He ordered his royal socks and shoes 
to be removed. Then as the bristles 
tickled his feet, he began to squirm and 
to laugh. He laughed until the tears ran 
down his cheeks in streams. 

He laughed and laughed—until he be- 
came more awake than ever! He still 
couldn't sleep. 

So the King sent for Philemon, the 
wisest man in the entire kingdom. Phile- 
mon sat for a long time in very deep 
thought. Finally he said, “You must 
count sheep.” 

“But I don’t like sheep,” announced 
King Twaddle de Dee. 

“Then you must count dogs,” said 
Philemon. 

So King Twaddle de Dee started 
counting dogs. But he was so afraid that 
he would lose count of those he had al- 


HELEN GORDON BOYD 


ready counted that he became more wide 
awake than ever. 

Night after night he went to bed. Yet 
he still couldn’t sleep! 

Then one fine morning there came to 
the palace gates a man with a bag over 
his shoulder, “Make way for the sand- 
man,” he shouted. 

He bowed low before the King. “Your 
Majesty, I beg your attention. I wish to 
inform you that I have the very thing you 
need. It is called stardust and it is guar- 
anteed to make you sleep like a babe.” 

Whereupon the sandman attempted to 
throw some stardust in King Twaddle 
de Dee’s eyes but, instead of closing his 
eyes, it tickled his royal nose. He sneezed 
and he sneezed and he sneezed and he 
became more awake than ever. Night 
after night he went to bed, yet he still 
couldn’t sleep. 

The chief cook in the royal kitchen de- 
clared that if a person watched another 
person yawn, the first person would be- 
gin to yawn, too, (Continued on page 110) 


Save the Turkey! 


VERONICA S. LERNER 


~ UsIe£ stTiLes had a nickname. Her mother and her 
father and her brother George called her Susie 
Science. This was because Susie liked science so 
much, She was always asking “why.” She was always 
watching to see if she could learn something new. 
She wanted to find out how things worked. 

When someone called her Susie Science, she would 
just toss her head and laugh. The truth was that 
Susie really liked her nickname because she thought 
science was fun, 

Susie seemed to think about science all day long. 
Sometimes when Mother was washing the dishes, and 
Susie was drying them, Susie would fill a hot glass 
with cold water from the faucet. 

“Taste it. See how much cooler the water is,” she 
would say to her mother. Then Susie would explain 
how some of the heat of the water was used to cool 
the glass, so the water was cooler. 

When Susie baked a cake, she always measured the 
ingredients very carefully so the cake would come out 
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just right. She didn’t let anyone feed her dog between 
meals because this would spoil his appetite. Even 
when Mother had a bone from a roast, Susie would 
put it in the refrigerator until it was time for Rusty’s 
dinner. 

Every morning Susie listened to the radio, so she 
would know whether to wear a coat or sweater to 
school. At night Susie opened her bedroom window, 
at the top and at the bottom, so the air would circu- 
late. And, when Susie came downstairs in the morn- 
ing, she always brought in the milk, washed the bot- 
tle, and put it in the refrigerator, because she thought 
it was important that the milk be kept cold. 

Sometimes Susie got into trouble with her science. 
One day she heard a man on television say that the 
lather from shaving cream made a man’s beard soft. 
So that night, Susie washed her hair in shaving 
cream, and the next morning when her father wanted 
to shave, there wasn’t any shaving cream left in the 
plastic tube. (Continued on page 73 ) 
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W hat's in a name? A language 
arts discussion of names, 
nicknames, and “‘old’’ names will 
be interesting to your class 


ELLEN BARTOW SNAVELY 


HE summer wind blew softly over the 

Texas plains. It blew softly over a 
small boy in a tiny town in Texas. He 
was a small boy who disliked something 
very much and who wanted something 
very much, 

He disliked his big name and he want- 
ed a pony! He didn’t like his name be- 
cause his first name was Bartholomew. 
His middle name was Bingham. And his 
last name was Barnaby! He disliked 
every single one of his big names. And he 
did want a small pony. 

Bartholomew said to his mother, “Why 
did you give me such a big name? And 
why can’t I have a small pony?” 

His mother smiled. “You know why. 
I’ve told you often.” 

Bartholomew sighed, “I can’t have a 
pony because ponies cost too much, And 
I have a big name because I’m named 
for my father and his father and his 
father.” 

And Mother said, as she always did, 
“Perhaps some day you will be very 
proud of your name. And even if you 
don’t have a pony, you do have two 
strong legs to carry you around.” 

Soon the autumn winds blew and 
Bartholomew’s two strong legs took him 
to school. At school, Bartholomew had a 
friend whose name was Robert, but he 
was called Bob. And Bartholomew had 
another friend whose name was James, 
but he was called Jim. He had a friend 
whose name was Donald, but everyone 
called him Don. But the short names for 
Bartholomew were terrible! 

Sometimes the other children called 
him Mew-Mew. He didn’t care for that. 
Sometimes they cut his middle name into 
two pieces and called him Ham. He 
didn’t care for that at all! Sometimes 
they called him Old Barney. That wasn’t 
too bad, but still— 

Then the children began to call him 
B.B.B. And they said it so fast it sounded 
like Beep-Beep. Oh, dear! 


But no matter what his friends called 
him, the teacher made him learn to write 
his whole name on paper. Sometimes he 
printed B-A-R-T-H and then he would 
stop to dream about the small pony he 
wanted. His pony would be brown and 
fat and sleek. His pony would eat sugar 
from his hand. His pony would wear a 
small western saddle, and some day he 
would buy a martingale for it. He would 
call his pony Boy. Not Pony Boy, but 
just plain Boy. 

Then the teacher would begin to talk 
and Bartholomew would have to stop 
dreaming. He would look at his name 
and write very fast O-L-O-MEW. 

Sometimes he forgot to print his name 
at all and he just drew pictures of fat, 
brown, sleek ponies. But this made his 
teacher cross and she would keep him 
after school to write his name. 

Then one day the mayor of the tiny 
town in Texas sent out a notice. Mother 


read the notice to Bartholomew. The 
notice said there would be a big celebra- 
tion. The tiny town in Texas was one 
hundred years old. The notice said there 
would be contests and games and prizes. 

Then Mother read, “And one contest 
is for boys and girls. It will be to find 
who has the oldest name in our town.” 

Now Bartholomew listened. “Can I be 
in that contest?” he asked. 

Mother said, “Yes, your name is an old 
one in the town.” She looked at the pa- 
per again and then she smiled at Bar- 
tholomew. “What do you think the prize 
is?” she asked. “Can you guess?” 

Bartholomew guessed a cowboy hat or 
one hundred dollars or a collie dog. 

“You’re wrong,” said Mother. “The 
first prize is a pony. A real live pony!” 

Now Bartholomew knew he just had to 
win that contest! 

He asked his friend Jim, “Were you 
born in this town?” (Continued on page 56) 
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4} HIS month we will celebrate the most American of our holidays 
—the one least altered from its original purpose—Thanksgiving 
Day. 

And in prose and verse we will be reminded of the first Thanks- 
giving 340 years ago. Yet among these thousands and thousands 
of words, it is doubtful if there will be more than a scant few con- 
cerning the man without whom there would have been no first 
Thanksgiving. That man was an Indian. His name was Squanto. 

Squanto was of the Pawtuxet tribe which roamed the lands about 
Plymouth Bay where, in 1620, the Pilgrims established their first 
colony. Fifteen years before that historic event, Squanto was cap- 
tured with several other Indians by an exploring party under the 
command of Captain George Weymouth and then was borne tri- 
umphantly to England as a souvenir of the voyage. 

The people of England were delighted with their strange guests 
and treated them kindly. But Squanto longed to return to his native 
land. However, voyages to America in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury were few. So it was nine long years before Squanto was able 
to realize his desire. In 1614 he sailed for the New World with an 
expedition headed by Captain John Smith. When Smith’s vessels 
crept into Plymouth Harbor—then known as Thieves’ Harbor— 
Squanto happily hurried back to his people. 

One of Smith’s boats remained behind to trade with the Indians. 
Its commander was Thomas Hunt. When his ship’s hold was burst- 
ing with pelts, Captain Hunt looked about for a source of addition- 
al profit. He found it. 

That night when the last band of Indians—among them Squanto 
—arrived for barter, Hunt had them seized and locked in the ship’s 
hold. The vessel weighed anchor. Once more Squanto was on the 
high seas. But this time he was headed not for England but for the 
slave markets of Malaga. 

Except for Squanto, none of the Indians sold into Spanish 
slavery was ever heard from again. It is probable that they soon 
died, since few Indians have been known to survive long periods of 
slavery. But Squanto was bought by some friars who tried to stop 
the evils of slavery. The good friars instructed Squanto in Chris- 
tianity and gave him his freedom. Still longing for his homeland 
and loved ones, Squanto went to England because he knew that 
from there expeditions were making more and more frequent pas- 
Sages across the stormy Atlantic. 

In London, Squanto made the acquaintance of Mr. John Slanie, 
treasurer of the Newfoundland Company. He told him about his 
problem. Mr. Slanie was sympathetic and had no difficulty in ar- 
ranging with the commander of an expedition to include in his 
crew an English-speaking redskin who was well acquainted with 
the almost unknown country to which they were going. 

So Squanto completed his second round trip to Europe—a his- 
toric “first” for an Indian—arriving in Plymouth Harbor on a ves- 
sel commanded by Captain Thomas Dermer in 1619. The vessel 
had made a stop at the island of Monhegan off the coast of the 
present state of Maine where there was an English fishing station. 
There it picked up another Indian, Samoset, a chief of the Pema- 
quid Indians. Squanto and Samoset became friends. En route to 
Plymouth Harbor they spent long hours in conversation. Squanto 
spoke of his people: their friendliness, their industry, and their 
prosperity, and of his longing to return to his family. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. Upon arriving in Plym- 
outh Harbor he found the Pawtuxet tribe completely wiped out by 
plague, its dead unburied, its cleared fields blistering in the sun. 
ateRes We now know the plague was either smallpox or measles. Both 
a ie were white men’s diseases and fatal to the Indians, who had built 
: up no immunity. 

Sadly Squanto went to live with the neighboring tribe of the 
Wampanoag. Samoset went with him. Squanto was disconsolate. 


W hat information can your pupils find about 
other Indians who contributed to the success 
of the Plymouth Colony and the first Thanksgiving? 


JOHN FIX 
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Thank you, Mr. Squanto 


He was bitter toward the whites for depriving him of the opportu- 
nity of dying with those he loved. Later his idea changed and he 
became convinced that he alone of all his people had been spared 
for a “higher destiny.” It was then that he cast his lot with the 
Pilgrims. 

But it was Samoset who made the first friendly overtures at 
Plymouth. The Pilgrims had landed in December, 1620, and im- 
mediately began constructing their unsuitable community dwellings. 
Progress was slow. The Pilgrims, more concerned with spiritual 
than physical needs, possessed few building skills and fewer tools. 
In March of 1621 only a few houses had been completed. Most 
of the Pilgrims continued to live aboard the “Mayflower.” 

Samoset arrived at the colony when the village was humming 
with activity. Clad only in a loincloth, he strode boldly down the 
main street of the village. The astonished Pilgrims hastily shooed 
their womenfolk out of sight and recovered enough of their com- 
posure to drape a cloak about the shoulders of the nearly naked 
savage and bid him welcome. Indeed the welcome was so hearty 
that Samoset showed no inclination to leave the colony. After 
several days the Pilgrims asked him to leave. But a week later he 
was back, accompanied by Massasoit, chief of the Wampanoag; 
his brother, Quadquena; sixty braves; and Squanto. 

The Indians, laden with gifts given them by the Pilgrims, de- 
parted on the twenty-second of March. 

It was Squanto who taught the colonists how to plant the cleared 
lands left by his people. He showed the Pilgrims how to plant 
corn in the fields, in correctly spaced Continued on page 65) 
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: is the story of G.I. Joe, the littlest vet- 
eran of World War I. Joe was a pigeon—a 
very fine pigeon at that! He had a short, 
sturdy body, a broad breast, silvery gray feath- 
ers, and shiny bright eyes. 

Joe’s mate was Bessie, a pretty young fe- 
male pigeon. It was spring, and Joe strutted 
around spreading his tail feathers for Bessie 
to admire. The two pigeons would bill and coo 
and they seemed to like each other very much. 

They found a wooden bowl in the pigeon loft 
where they lived and they set up housekeeping 
in it. Bessie laid two white eggs and Joe faith- 
fully helped her keep them warm. 

When the ugly naked babies hatched, Joe 
worked as hard as Bessie to feed them. He 
thought these children were beautiful, even 
though they had big yapping mouths and con- 
stantly cried for food. 

When the little birds grew older, Joe taught 
8’ them how to keep their feathers clean, how to 
eat, how to drink water long and deep, how to 
bathe every day, and how to always return to 
the loft at night. 


lutely terrific. 


you whirl and click at Halloween.” 


“Down at the Nobby 
Store,” answered Eddie. He 
sighed. “I never wanted 
anything in my whole life 
like that noisemaker.” 

He drew a short whip 
from his belt and cracked it in the air several 
times. People walking along the street jumped 
and looked angry and Eddie laughed. 

“I like whips,” he said. “They're exciting! 
They make noise and everybody looks at you 
when you snap a whip. But if you think this 
whip makes noise, you ought to hear that noise- 
maker in the Nobby Store. It'll scare the whole 
town. People will jump in every direction think- 
ing a bomb has exploded.” 

Eddie’s eyes sparkled and his imagination 
began to work. “People will jump and run in 
every direction and the bravest police dogs will 
howl and drag their tails and the cats will go 
a like streaks of lightning.” 

“Is that good?” asked Andy. 

Eddie took a deep breath. “Well, it’s ex- 
citing, and that’s what I like—excitement! And 
I've never seen anything so exciting as that 
noisemaker.” 

“Well, why don’t you get it?” asked Andy. 

“It costs money,” said Eddie gloomily. 
“More money than I’ve got. And my dad and 
mother won't give me the money because they 
don’t think I need any more noisemakers.” 

“Well, you don’t get nothin’ for nothin’,” 
said Andy. 


Squanto showed the Pilgrims how to 
plant corn in the fields, in correctly 
spaced hillocks, using three small 
herring in each hillock. 


“It’s a new kind of noisemaker and is it great 
claimed Eddie. “It’s sort of a whistle and sort of a horn 
and sort of a drum and a little like one of those things National Children's Book Week 


G.I. Joe, the Littlest Veteran 


CATHARINE MARSDEN 


Here is an unusual Veterans Day story 
with an extraordinary character 


Then Joe and Bessie found out about the 
war. The U.S. Army bought thousands of pi- 
geons to be used in the Pigeon Telegraph Serv- 
ice overseas, and they bought Joe and Bessie. 

The two birds were kept together, but now 
their home was a pigeon loft on top of a jeep. 
Their training to carry messages began imme- 
diately. They were sent out on practice flights 
—first for a few miles and then for longer and 
longer trips. 

Bessie was good at returning to the loft, but 
Joe was better. Soon he was returning swiftly 
from flights of over a hundred miles. 

It was a mysterious and wonderful gift that 
Joe had for always returning home to the loft. 
Through the dangers of enemy fire, storms, 
hawks, eagles, hunters, and many miles, brave 
little Joe faithfully returned with messages 
fastened to his leg in a special holder. These 
were very important (Continued on page 56) 


A, THEY walked down the street, Eddie Miller was 
telling his friend Andy Adams about something abso- 


MIRIAM E. MASON 
ex- 


Help your class find excitement, too— 


Nov. 12-18 


“Sounds great!” agreed Andy. “Where'd you see it?” 


Excitement 


for 
Eddie 


The boys reached the corner where their 
school ways parted. Andy went to St. Joseph’s 
and Eddie went to Public School Number 3 

“Why don’t you earn your own money?” 
asked Andy, pausing before turning down his 
street. 

“Where'd I get a job?” asked Eddie. 

“You could sell Bluebell Salve,” suggested 
Andy. “You get it from Morely’s Drugstore 
and sell it for twenty-five cents a box and you 
get to keep a nickel for every box you sell.” 

“Hey, that’s a good idea!” said Eddie. “I'll 
go see Mr. Morley right after school. I'll have 
that noisemaker yet!” 

* * * 

Eddie Miller was not really a bad boy, but 

he did like excitement! (Continued on page 107) 
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“you'll $ave—they'll rave!” when you send 


. 


REPEATS MONTH ‘GORGEOUS FRuITS,: 


from Harry and Dave ‘way out in Oregon 


Hardly 1 person in 1000 ever gets such exciting 
gifts (not in stores—limited supply). Hand picked, 
direct from tree to you. Nothing else like it, and 
you'll never hear the last of it. 


3-BOX CLUB (Shown) Roya! Riviera Pears*® at Christmas; 

January, Apples; February, Grapefruit. | 285 

Order Gift No. 11 only . 
delivere 


12-BOX CLUB The whole year—a dozen dazziing gifts! At 
Christmas, Roya! Riviera Pears; January, Apples; February, 
Grapefruit; March, Royal Oranges; April, Pineapple; May, 
Preserves; June, Home-Canned Fruit; July, Nectarines; 
August, Pears; September, Peaches; October, Grapes; 
November, Spanish Melons. 5 
Order Gift No. 20 only 

delivered 


8-BOX CLUB Same as 12-Box omitting March, April, 
June, August 5 


Order Gift No. 15 only 


delivered 
Your giftmanship’ll get you thanked all year. Each 
sumptuous gift is beautifully packaged with your 
greetings enclosed. 
EASY TO ORDER: Send list of names plus check or M.O. 


(No charges or C.0.0.), tell us how to sign greetings. Order 
now—Air Ma 


FULLY GUARANTEED | 
Narry and Dawid 


Box 8410, Medford, Oregon 
*© ® i961 Han 


"DOES A HUNDRED-AND-ONE FASTENING 
IN CLASSROOM AND 


Handy KLEEN-STIK’ 
2-SIDED Pressure - Sensctive 
ADHESIVE 


No more need for messy paste, glue, 
liquid cement, or “overlay” tapes! New 2- 
Sided moistureleess KLEEN-STIK creates 
a strong, invisible bond between surfaces. 
peer press into place on signs, charts, 
exhibits, etc. . . . then peel backing strip 
for immediate adhesion, or leave in place 
for later use. For fastest, neatest fastening, 
order 2-Sided KLEEN- STIK in handy 
Dispenser Pack — use coupon below. 


KING.-SIZE 108-ft. Rolls.in Handy Dispenser 


Mounting Somples of Students’ Work 


a Width Single Roll Price Twelve Pock 
2.35 2.11 
ind 2.85 2.57 

4 “MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. 8, 7300 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31, If. 


RUSH 


Payment enclosed Bill te school 

School. 

City. lone State 
Signed 
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G.l. Joe, the Littlest Veteran 
(Continued from page 55) 


messages, too—from the advance 
troops back to the command troops. 

Joe was undoubtedly the most re- 
liable bird the soldiers had and 
he soon became their mascot. They 
named him G.I. Joe. They saved 
him their best food and saw to it 
that he had a good rest with Bessie 
between his important flights. 

One time G.I. Joe was sent out 
with the British troops who were 
allies of the Americans. These 
troops unexpectedly captured the 
village of Colvi Vecchia from the 
Germans, 


The Americans planned to bomb | 
this village the next day, and if | 


they carried out this plan, they 
would be dropping bombs on their 
friends! 

So G.I. Joe was given this mes- 
sage to carry back to the Ameri- 
cans, Do Not Bomb Colvi Vecchia. 


With the capsule containing the | 


message fastened to his leg, G.I. 
Joe flew bravely into the night. A 
stray bullet wounded him but on 


he flew. Day was breaking in the | 


east and G.I. Joe was almost to his 
loft. But the loss of blood had 
made the little fellow weak. 

He lighted in the road about half 
a mile from his loft and there the 
soldiers found him. G.I. Joe was 
staunchly walking home bloody 


and wounded, but headed towards | 


his loft. 

G.I. Joe was in time. The bomb- 
ing never occurred. Now he was a 
hero. After the war he was taken 
to England to receive the Dickin 
Medal from the Lord Mayor of 
London, This award is equal to the 
Victoria Cross which human soldiers 
might receive. 

Later G.I. Joe rode in the loft on 


| a jeep in the big parade down 


Broadway. Bessie was beside him, 
preening her feathers and bobbing 
her head while the crowd cheered 
G.I. Joe, the Littlest Veteran. 


(Continued from page 53 


He asked his friend Bob, “Was 
your father born in this town?” 

He asked his friend Don, “Was 
your father’s father born in this 
town?” 

The boys said no, but there were 


still plenty of other children in the | 


tiny Texas town. 

Finally the day of the contest ar- 
rived. Bartholomew put on his best 
cowboy pants. He put on his best 
red cowboy shirt and his best red 
cowboy hat. Then he walked with 
his father and mother to the town 
square. The bandstand was trimmed 
with red, white, and blue paper. 
The judges for the contest sat on 
the big platform. 

Promptly at ten o'clock one of 
the judges stood up. “Now we will 
hold the contest for the child with 
the oldest name.” he said. “Will 


all the boys and girls who were | 
born in this town please come to 


the platform?” 


Bartholomew's two strong legs | 
carried him up to the platform. But | 


many other children went with him. 
(Continued on page 58) 


WHY TRAVEL ALONE? 


Now you can travel almost anywhere in the 
world with the congenial companionship of 
single men and women of your own age group 


... 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. Europe, South 

America, Mexico, Hawaii, Tahiti, Jamaica, 

Bermuda, Puerto Rico, Nassau, California & 

Las Vegas, New York, Florida, College Tour 

of Europe, the Orient, and Around-the-World. 
See your travel agent or write Dept. IN-1 


BACHELOR 


PARTY.TOURS 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N.Y. PLAZA 6.2433 


DB 


APPLICATION 


Wallet Photos 


ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER! 


For exchanging 

with friends and 

for job applications. 
ANY PHOTO COPIED, 
RETURNED UNHARMED 

Save on Color, Black 

and White Photo 

4 Finishing. Write for 
prices. FREE MAILERS! 


TOWER PHOTO IOWA 


Imitated, YEP . . . Duplicated, NOPE! 


PLASTI-TAK 


The ORIGINAL and still the best RE- —a 
adhesive for posting charts, pape ers art work et 

NY surface. Far better than tapes, tacks, soo 3 
or waxes. Lasts indefinitely, damages nothing. Order 
from your school supplier or write for sample 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
Box 31-156A, Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


My WHEN SHOULD A- 
TEACHER BORROW? 


Z 


If you do ‘have ‘money problems on your 
mind right now, get a loan from us en- 
tirely by mail. It's the completely private 
way to get cash to clean up bills or for 
up-coming expenses. Our years of expe- 
rience permit us to make a loan on your 
signature. No co-signers. 


* Borrow $50 to $600 


% No payments during summer 
if your income stops 

*% 2 years to repay—pay faster 
and reduce cost. 

*% Borrow from an old established 


com pany. 
AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 
Dept. 1.10011 


City Nationai Bidg. 

* Omaha 2, Neb. Amount wanted $. 
NAME 
ADDRESS.__ 
CITY STATE 


* NAME AND ADDRESS 
SCHOOL 


i: 
+S 
Pha om 4 | 
February | iC 
B.B.B. 
A 
- 
beth) 
4 | 
Wag 
own 
4 
Supervised, by the state of Nebraska 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERI 


ES OF ILLUSTRATE 


MAP PREP. 


Dp UNITS * No. 19 


THER BUREAU 
ARED OF COMMERCE 


Here is an unparalleled supply of resource mate- 
rial for teaching Social Studies and Elementary 
Science - a selection of units covering 86 popular 
subjects. Designed by skilled educators, these 
units provide maximum assistance in planning and 
presenting progressive units of work. Each unit is 
complete in itself and includes everything needed 
to meet specific curriculum objectives for each of 


the grade levels. 


TEACHING PLANS _ Each unit provides 
many ways for presenting the subject and 
an overview for each of the primary, mid- 
dle, and upper grades. The overview in- 
cludes general objectives, possible ap- 
proaches, desired attitudes, abilities to be 
stressed, topics and problems for supple- 
mentary lessons. 


86 Units for Science and Social Studies 


moosore® 


PICTURES The 4-page picture portfolio 
in each unit contains 25 or more pictures 
related to the subjects. Printed on one 
side of a large sheet of enameled paper 
(39” x 1234”), the pictures may be used as 
a bulletin-board display, an eye-catching 
library table feature, or they may be used 
in Opaque projectors. 


HIGH 
Paint 
| 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvite, N. Y. 


make your teaching more 
effective with these 
illustrated Resource Units 


SPECIFIC MATERIALS _ The text of each 
unit provides actual study materials aimed 
at meeting the general objectives. It de- 
velops the important meanings through 
informational stories, classroom research, 
and discussions. A time-saving bibliogra- 
phy provides extensive references to read- 
ily available materials. 


Here is the complete list of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related- 4 Please send me the following ILLUSTRATED RESOURCE UNITS at once: se ' 
subject materials. Units may be purchased in related-subject sets, in sets of § [) Individual UNITS (Order by number below) @ 50c each, enenveennne . 
h . . di id II S ts k d . | th b d ' (On orders for 1 unit only, cash must accompany order.) . 
your ¢ individually. age clomn-boun Quantities 5-10 Units, each 40c. Quantities 11-20 Units, each 35c. 
F olio ordering individua 21 Selected UNITS listed by number below @ $7.50 1 
' 
No. 951, NATURAL No. 952, PHYSICAL No. 953, LIVING 
SCIENCE SCIENCE TOGETHER PEOPLES 
Air (U865) Air Conditioning (U38) American Citizenship (U57) Africa (U72) ' 
imais ( American Inventors (U75) Character Education (U31) Alaska (U84 1 7 
(UBS) Glothing olontal Life (USO) Early indians (USO) Related-Subject UNIT SETS checked bel $7.50 each set 
ton 
Life (U41) Communication (U2) Community Life (U46) Eskimos (U4) Related-Subject checked be ow @ 7. 
arth’s Surface (U51) Conservation (U79) xploring The World (U11) Holland (U23) t 0 # 951, Natural Science # 952, Physical Science ' 
ishing (U13) lectricity wee) amily Life (U30) India and Pakietan (u69) § 0 # 953, Living Together 0 # 954, World Peoples ' 
ts stor via 574 emocrac japan H H 
Light (u42) tron and Steal (U74) ving in a Gemocracy Mexico No. 950, Complete Library of 86 Illustrated Units @ $30.00 
mberin joney an nkin ) e . . . 

National Parks (U47) Modern Airplanes (U73) Nation's Health, The (U62) Middle West. (U77) Enclosed is $.................. payment in full. Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
ul Democra ( a ates 7 j 
Lite’ Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage an andling arges 
Pets and Rericutture (U66) Post Office, The (U27) Rocky Mountain 1 1 

The ir Care (U70) Science in Safety Education (U24) States (U81) 1 
Plant Life (U39) merce (U60) Shelter (U7) America 
R and Science in Thanksgiving (U35) Torrid Zone (U22) ' v 
Minerals (US industry (U58) United Nations (U64) South | 
Sea Creatures (U28) Ships and Boats (U12) 1 
Trees (U9) Story of Printing (U25) Switseriand (U43) 
Water (U82) Synthetic Fibers (U68) Stat 1 
Weather (U19) Transportation (U17) 
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SEE CANADA AND 
EUROPE ON ONE LOW 
ECONOMY FARE 


ee so CHOICE APPLE OF THE YEAR. Of all the apples you get this 
year, TCA’s will please you the most —a two-continent vacation 
os on one low economy fare! See the magnificent Rockies, the 

" picturesque Maritime Provinces, the romantic charm of old 


an French Quebec and delightfully gay Montreal. Then jet across 
BN. the Atlantic on TCA’s giant DC-8’s for the holiday of a lifetime 
in Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland or 
Austria. 
Plan now, so you can be sure of the flight reservations and 
accommodations you want. Enjoy low economy fares, stopover 
privileges at.no extra cost and TCA’s “Welcome-Bienvenue” 
hospitality all the way. Ask about TCA’s Fly Now Pay Later Plan. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (dy) AIR CANADA 


See your Travel Agent or Call TCA in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Detroit/Windsor, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Seattle. 


THE MASTER LIQUID 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR 


A Liquid 
Duplicator 


LOWEST PRICED ™ 
SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 
ON THE MARKET! 


B.B.B. 
(Continued from page 56) 


Then the judge said, “What fine 
boys and girls you are!” 

Everyone clapped for the fine 
boys and girls of the tiny Texas 
town. 

Then the judge said, “If your 
father was also born in this town, 
you may stay here. If your father 
was not born in our town, please 
leave the platform.” 

Bartholomew stayed right where 
he was, but many boys and girls 
left the platform. 

Then the judge smiled and said, 
“If your father’s father was born in 
this town, you may stay here. If 
your father’s father was not born 
in our town, please leave the plat- 
form.” 

Bartholomew stayed right where 
he was. His heart went thumpity- 
bumpity-thump! Now there were 
only two boys and one girl with 
Bartholomew on the platform. 

Now the judge said, “If your 
father’s father’s father was born in 
this town, you may stay right here. 
If your father’s father’s father was 
not born in this town, please leave 
the platform.” 

Bartholomew stayed right where 
he was and for a minute he shut 
his eyes tight! When he opened 
them, he and the judge were the 
only ones left on the platform! 

The judge held out his hand to 
Bartholomew and smiled. “What is 
your name?” he asked. 

And Bartholomew said loudly, 
proudly for everyone to hear, “My 
name is Bartholomew Bingham 
Barnaby. I was named for my fa- 
ther and his father and his father!” 

Everybody clapped and cheered 
and shouted, “Hooray for Barth- 
olomew Bingham Barnaby!” 

The judge said, “Bring the first 
prize, please.” 

Bartholomew held his breath. A 
man led a pony toward the plat- 
form, It was a very small brown 
pony. It wasn't a very plump pony 
and it wasn’t very sleek, but 
Bartholomew didn’t care. Bartholo- 
mew could fatten a small, thin 
brown pony and curry him until he 
was sleek as silk. 

Bartholomew's two strong legs 
carried him down from the plat- 
form. They carried him right to 
the small brown pony. Bartholo- 
mew threw his arms around the 


with Continental Press 
Publications 


NO 149 TITLES 


for any LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade, 
Write for your free catalog now = 
be sure to state grade desired, 

Reading Readiness 


@ Kindergorten 
@ Grode 1 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Now Available on 


RPM 


PLAY 


Nationally classroom tested and used 
for over 10 years, the new 45 EP rec- 
ords (each equivalent to two of the 
former 78 RPM records) make Mr. 
Arithmetic more compact and easier to 
use than ever. 


Send for set of 5 records, $10 
or order individually, $2 each 


TUTOR, Inc., RECORDS - Depr. 1 
P.O. Box 327, Bronxville, N.Y. 


EXTENDED 


IN SEPARATE JACKETS 
with VISUAL TACTILE CHARTS 


FAST! 


or Your School or Group 
Your group can raise all the money it needs, 


at the pony’s neck. 
The judge called, “What will you Carol Napkins in advance. As. 
had sort 4 t 

rice of a name this fine pony? for the best loved Christmas Carole 

e 

P And Bartholomew answered, 4 berseach sell 20 packages: keep your 

“Boy! His name is Boy!” me ance of proc 

| J er Spend ic of Your Own Money 

9 FREE Tak to d gi edit kins. 

gelatin Then everybody clapped and | dare ve craic 

- cheered and shouted again, “Hooray plan, used by over 60,000 groups. 

machine! for Bartholomew Bingham Barn- 


aby; Hooray for Boy!” 

Father lifted Bartholomew up on 
Boy's back and Bartholomew whis- 
pered in the pony’s ear, “Boy, my 
Boy. Good Boy!” 

The autumn wind blew softly 
over the Texas plains. It blew softly 
over the tiny town in Texas. It 
blew softly over the sheep and 
cattle. It blew softly over the 


Rush name and address now for sample 
napkins, details of my Pian which brings 
you fast cash, or valuable equipment 
for your group, sent free, no obli 

ANNA WADE, Dept. 366gw. Lynchburg, Va. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
TACTILE-KINESTHETIC Teaching aids 
for primary classes 
For free TOUCH brochure write 
MAINCO, 57 Pine, Canton, Mass. 


$ 9° complete with paper-holder, 
carrying case and supplies 
un fo Ideal for Classroom and School Office Work. Now — a liquid duplicator at the price of 
; a gelatin machine. The low budget price of the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator 
means that your school, every school, can afford the additional duplicators needed for 


today’s modern classroom techniques. Simple to operate. Carrying case has dividers 
for easy handling of printed sheets. Reproduces standard spirit workbooks, work 


FREE 


f sheets, tests, forms, notices, reading materials, etc. Write for full information today. horses and donkeys, the cats and Solos * Music 
MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 6500-1 West Lake St. Minneapolis 26, Minn, | dogs, and the boys and girls. And CATALOG | eg 


it blew softly over a little boy who 
ye was proud of his big name and who 
had his own small pony. 


send request to 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 


257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
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IMPO RTANTLY ADVANCED in every aspect of its operation 


and performance, the all-new Galaxy established many new cri- 
teria in 16mm projection. 

For example, you’ll never need to thread another sound head. 
Slide film into a slot, flip a lever, and film is positioned, sound 
loop formed, and sound head threaded—all accurately, instantly, 
automatically! 

Galaxy, throughout its entire operation, is easy, positive, and 
fast. Grouped pushbuttons provide exclusive new full fingertip 
control of start, still, stop, and both light levels of its unique new 
high-intensity lamp. At normal brightness, equivalent to 800 
watts, lamp life is extended a remarkable 10 times—to a minimum 
of 150 hours! For dense prints, long throws, or minimum room 
darkening, you don’t change lamps—just push the “Hi” button 


Head Threading Gone for Good 


for the equivalent of 1200 watts, a brilliance surpassed only by 
carbon arcs! 

Galaxy’s smooth, rapid rewind is also pushbutton controlled— 
without handling reels, reel arms, belts or gearing. And, take-up 
reel and reel arm are always ready for your next film. 

Add to all this the outstanding quality of a new sound system 
incorporating an exclusive phototransistor for hiss-free sound 
pickup, plus a full 15-watt high-fidelity transformer-powered 
amplifier. And, for the first time, separate bass and treble con- 
trols give you full control of the acoustically designed speaker 
system... provides richest music and most natural speech. It 
is the finest projector ever available to the 16mm field—brightest, 
coolest, quietest and by far the easiest to use. For a demonstration 
call your Graflex AV dealer or write directly to Graflex. 


Rochester 3,N.Y. In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corporation (Gp>> 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


Figures from 


JAPANESE figures that were quite con- 
vincing were made from a long roll of 
newspaper, doubled in the middle to form 
the head. The two ends became the legs. 
Another shorter roll, for arms, was se- 
curely tied just below the loop left for the 
head and neck. 

Papier-mache toweling strips were 
pasted over this foundation until a pleas- 
ing surface was obtained. While this cov- 
ering was still wet, arms and legs were 
bent as desired. Some figures were made 


Newspaper Rolls 


in seated positions. When the mache was 
dry the neck, hands, and feet were paint- 
ed. Some children painted the hair and 
some added string wigs because they 
were interested in doing more with it. 
Odds and ends of fabric that suggest- 
ed kimonos were cut and fashioned to fit 
the figures. The dolls were used for a pup- 
pet play that was put on 
by sixth-graders in Kenneth 
Young's class. This show was 
stag ' without scenery. 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 


Children 
Put 
eon 


| TAUGHT a. lesson on figures to help the chil- 
dren to become aware of the fact that they have 
necks, shoulders, arms that bend, legs which have 
joints that can change with action. | had them 
walk, run, bend, skip, wave their arms, bend their 
feet and arms, feel where their eyes, nose, mouth, 
and ears were. 

We talked about hair—boys' hair short, girls’ 
hair worn in different styles. | asked them to look 
at their clothes—style, color, material. 


After this discussion | gave them large paper 
and. asked them to fill it—make themselves as 
big as the paper. Of course some children didn't 
follow all of this introduction—but that is to be 
expected. Some just aren't ready at this time, 
but | feel they will be more aware of themselves 
now, and | hope it will carry over into their 
later work. 

For an Open House display, the crayon-drawn 
figures were cut out and arranged as a border 
along the lower side of the chalkboard, in Eth- 
elyn Gillette's first-grade classroom. 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 


Posters 
about Our 
National Holidays 


POSTERS are an art form that children see in many pub- _ travel, science, or patriotic posters such as are shown 


lic places, so it is one with which they like to experiment. 
One of our fourth-grade teachers, Mrs. Virginia Robb, 
is particularly successful in helping the children to de- 
velop their ideas in poster making, and | have asked her 


here. | introduce the project by pointing out features of 
a good poster. It should be simple but striking; the mes- 
sage must be short enough to be read at a glance, since 
it may be seen only in passing. Selection of what is to 


to describe their poster project featuring national holi- _ be illustrated, and the catchy slogan, are an individual 
days. Here are Mrs. Robb's comments: matter. Suggestions from the group listed on the chalk- 
“We experiment with many kinds of posters—health, board are sure tolead tocopying. (Continued on page 72) p%, 


A Sensible Solution to Cutting Block Letters 


Each child provides himself with enough blocks of the desired 


color and size for all his letters. He then cuts a strip of oaktag of ; 
the desired thickness of the letters, making sure that it is slightly 
higher than the block. Using this strip, he can compose every let- I 
ter. Only capita! letters are used. Children are reminded that the f 
strip should not overlap the edge of the paper block, but meet it 
exactly, to maintain uniform thickness for all parts of the letter. ' : 


Letters are divided into four groups: Straight letters such as E, 
F, |, and T; slanted letters, such as A, V, and Y; those that curve— 
O, S, and C; and combinations such as R, D, and B. For the curved 
letters the rule is to first round off the outer corner and then round 
the corresponding inside corners, maintaining uniform thickness. We 
poke a hole with our scissors rather than folding letters, where the 
inside must be cut out. We have several practice periods using 
old newspapers before attempting final poster letters. 


ANS DAY 
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Books featured for a Week 
OK can Yast a Lifetime | 


UILT 


DURING an annual March of Dimes campaign, 
my eighth-grade classes in language arts (at 
Longfellow School, Toledo, Ohio) suggested that 
we use our book activities as the basis for a 
"Book Quilt" to be sent to the Crippled Chil- 
dren's Hospital. 

Unbleached muslin was cut into thirteen-inch 
squares, on which a pupil illustrated his favor- 
ite library book, including author and title. This 
he crayoned, and then pressed it with a warm 
iron on several thicknesses of newspaper. Then 
he outlined his picture with embroidery floss us- 
ing an etching stitch, and added sequins, or any- 
thing available that would make it attractive. 

Between each two of these squares, we used 
a designed block with the word "Books" diago- 
nally across it in both directions. This gave some 
rhythmic effect to the finished quilt. 

The girls sewed the blocks together on elec- 
tric sewing machines in their homemaking class. 
Padding was a cotton flannel sheet; two widths 
of unbleached muslin made the backing. It was 
tied with red string. The edge was buttonhole- 


3-D Book 
Reports 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


GLADYS HOLMES 


THERE will be no reluctant participants in this 
project which offers the middle-grader full swing 
within his ability range! The many-faced dio- 
rama idea can be used just as successfully to 
tell stories in history, health, geography, or sci- 
ence. After presentation it may be used as ex- 
hibit material. 

You need a box-lid base, with dividing walls 
made from two strips of light cardboard. They 
are slotted to the center on opposite sides so 
that the slots will interlock and make the walls 
stand. (Cut a strip out of the bottom of each 
wall, leaving sturdy tabs at the ends to insert 
into the base and hold the walls in place.) 

Scenes are colored on the dividing walls, or 
the latter may be covered with folding-tag 
frames into which scenes on separate sheets of 
paper may be slipped for a change of scene. 

Figures are cardboard cutouts, pipe cleaners, 
or clay models with tabs left for moving them 
about in channeled slots cut to give maximum 
movability. Stationary objects have short tabs. 
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ERVIN NEPHEW 


Director of Education, 
Richland School District, Shafter, California 


ATTRACTIVE booklet covers can be used in any 
number of ways—for creative writing, for social 
studies work, for endless kinds of special proj- 
ects. What an excellent way to display collec- 
tions of each child's work during Open House 
week! Or to send work home at the end of the 
year. 

Booklet making can be fun and extremely crea- 
tive if students are given the opportunity to ex- 
periment with a variety of techniques, materials, 
and color combinations, and allowed to use their 
own ingenuity. 

Making the Booklet is a fairly simple process if 

these steps are followed: 

1 Cut two pieces of cardboard, chipboard, or 
even corrugated cardboard from discarded 
cartons, to the desired size for booklet covers. 
Then, cut a one- or two-inch strip from the 
piece for the front cover, for the hinge (Fig. 
1). From the inner edge of the hinge or the 
other front-cover piece, cut a narrow strip, 
from |/,” to 3/16” wide, or approximately as 
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wide as the thickness of the cardboard; and 
discard. 

Cut the cover sheets about one inch wider 
on each side than the cardboard. Cut out the 
corner pieces (Fig. 2), and paste in place. 
With an awl or an eyelet rivet machine, punch 
holes in the hinge (Fig. 3), and corresponding 
holes in the back cover and the leaves of the 
scrapbook. 

Tear a piece of discarded sheeting or other 
material about 2 inches wide. Cover one side 
with paste and use to join the hinge to the 
other front-cover piece (Fig. 4). (Note the 
opening left between the hinge and the other 
piece, so that the cover can open easily.) You 
are now ready to tie your booklet together, 
using cotton roving, yarn, or 
brightly colored shoe laces. 
Students can be very creative 
—you need only suggest or 
supply the material to use. 
Here are several ways to pre- 
pare cover sheets (see illustration 
above). 

A Cut interesting shapes of 
scrap cardboard. Lay the pieces 
on the booklet cover in an in- 
teresting design. Paste in place. 
Cover with a piece of wet butch- 
er paper, pressing down so that 
the cardboard shapes will show 
through. Dampen the surface and 
drop blobs of color in places. z. 
B Cover booklet with patterned fig, 3 

cloth and tie like a portfolio. 

C Ona piece of glass larger than the booklet 
cover, with edges taped for safety, drop, splat- 
ter, or flick mixed paint with a brush, spoon, or 
any type of dauber. Lay the cover paper flat on 
the glass and then lift off. When the design is 
dry, place the paper on top of a piece of hard- 
ware cloth or coarse wire that is larger than the 


FIG. 1 


paper. Work the flat side of a bare crayon over 
the paper, making strokes all in one direction. 
D Start with black or white butcher paper. 
Drop a piece of cord into tempera paint of the 
usual consistency. Fold the cover paper; open; 
and drop the cord on the lower half, letting both 
ends protrude. Fold the paper over the cord and 
cover with a large book. Press firmly with one 
hand; with the other pull out the cord. 

E Wet the cover paper first. Apply powdered 
tempera with a damp sponge, or other absorbent 
material such as outing flannel. Allow the cover 
to dry, press on wrong side, and apply with paste 
to cardboard. 

F Drop paint blobs on glass as in C. Take a 
print from this by covering it with wax paper. 


Print the wax paper on butcher paper. Try var- 
iations such as sliding or twisting it off. 

G Drop paint on the paper in spots. Wad the 
paper tightly in your hand. Open and wash off 
excess paint. Dry and press flat. 

H_ Print with the flat side of a cabbage pressed 
on paint spread over a flat surface. 
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Thank You, Mr. Squanto 
(Continued from page 54) 


hillocks, using three small herrings 
in each hillock, “with their noses 
together and their tails fanning 
out.” And he showed them how to 
guard against predatory animals’ 
destroying the planted corn. He 
told them the best time to place the 
precious kernels in the ground was 
“when the leaves of the oak are the 
size of a squirrel’s ear.” 

He instructed his adopted people 
in the Indian lore of hunting and 
fishing and the economical prepa- 
ration of simple foods. His knowl- 
edge of English enabled the Pil- 
grims to live on the friendliest 
terms with their savage neighbors. 

Thus it was largely due to Squanto 
that, in the autumn of 1621, when 
the Pilgrims looked about them and 
counted their worldly blessings, 
they decided to dedicate a festive 
period to the giving of thanks. 

Squanto bore an invitation to the 
festivities to Chief Massasoit and 
his Wampanoag tribe. They re- 
sponded with enthusiasm—ninety 
strong. 

So we see Squanto on that 
December 13th sitting in an incon- 
spicuous corner smiling contented- 
ly, aware that if it had not been for 
his efforts Plymouth Colony would 
not have survived to celebrate the 
first Thanksgiving Day. 


The Pilgrims Were Brave 
(Continued from page 39) 


cGrour 2— 
And the corn did grow and flourish. 
Vegetables in plenty grew there. 
Food there was and some left over. 
So the Pilgrims, ever grateful, 
Planned to have a feast together. 
Planned to have the Indians join 
them 
At the feast they called Thanks- 
giving. 
Scene 4 


(The curtain opens slowly on 
Thanksgiving scene. Pilgrims hurry 
about. Boys carry loads of wood, 
girls carry pails and buckets, women 
hold pans and dishes. If desired, an 
outdoor fireplace can be built, with 
a tripod from which a large kettle 
hangs. Pilgrim men enter and point 
off in distance. All watch for ar- 
rival of Massasoit and Indians. 
Leaders welcome Indians, who pass 
the peace pipe among them.) 

cGrour |— 

From the woods, the men brought 
turkeys; 

From the seas came fish and mus- 
sels; 

From the fields the corn and barley 

For the bread and for the pudding. 

How the women planned and scur- 
ried 

Watching for the Indians’ coming! 

SOLO VOICE— 

“Look!” the Pilgrims said in won- 
der, 

“Massasoit has brought his war- 
riors. 

How can we feed ninety Indians? 

Certainly we are outnumbered 

By those savages in deerskin, 

With their tomahawks and war 
paint. 

Will the Indians molest us?” 


crour I— 

But the Pilgrims were brave people. 

So they stilled their fearful ques- 
tions 

As they bade their guests feel wel- 
come. 

Then the Indians, to show them 

They were grateful for the friend- 
ship, 

Smoked the peace pipe with the 
Pilgrims, 


Danced their tribal dances for 
them. 

(Indians perform dance, while 
Pilgrims watch. At conclusion, Pil- 
grims and Indians stand together; 
Pilgrim men remove hats and all 
Pilgrims stand in prayerful atti- 
tudes.) 

cHorus (unison)— 

Now the time had come for 
feasting. 


But before they ate together 
Heads were bowed while Pilgrim 
leaders 

Led them in a grateful prayer 

For the bounty of the harvest. 

After which they joined together 

In a song of real thanksgiving. 
(Music starts for “Come, Ye 

Thankful People, Come.” Entire 

group sings and, if desired, audi- 

ence joins them.) 


| 


hot-rodder®? 


(1) You never saw anything as nimble in traffic as the "62 Lark. Quick as a 
rabbit at traffic lights, easy to handle and great on taking corners! (2) New- 
size “62 Lark slithers into places your old-size car could never negotiate; 
turns on a quarter, wheels as easy as a baby carriage! (3) Doors are high and 
wide. Flat floors, too—no wells! You get in and out in dignity. (4) 62 Lark’s 
fenders unbolt in a jiffy, and new ones can be bolted on while-you-wait! 
(5) When fresh kids boast about their souped-up *49 Mercs, tell "em your 
62 Lark V-8 goes from 0 to 60 in 10 seconds flat. That'll shut ‘em up! 
(6) With optional Twin Traction, your "62 Lark can pull out of anything — 
snow, mud, sand! (7) Lark’s big 15” wheels discourage skidding, give more 
road clearance. (8) Famously dependable, Lark has even faster starting for '62. 


DEAR TEACHER: WHAT ARE YOU 
GOING TO BE DOING THIS WINTER? 


You say you'll be going to school, as usual? 
Bucking the rush hour traffic” morning and evening? 


Squeezing your car into under-sized spaces” in 
the school parking lot? 


Listening to the snickers of the kids watching you 
jack-knife into and out of the front seat? 


Finding your fenders bashed“ by some jubilant 


Stalling in snow banks, skidding” on the ice, 
calling AAA when you can’t get your car started"? 


| Pretty dismal winter ahead of you, Teacher, unless 
you go right over to your Studebaker dealer and 
trade in your old-size car for a new-size 62 LARK! 


Your community expects you to set trends, Teacher—don’t dis- 
appoint it! Drive up in a 62 Lark and watch those PTA heads 
bob in approval. Approval of the eminent good taste of Lark 
styling. Approval of the roomiest, most luxurious interiors ever 
seen in a car priced so low. Approval of the tee-totalling Lark 
engines that hate gasoline and oil. And, of course, approval of 
your fine sense of money value, demonstrated by your choice of 


a 62 Lark! 
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A THANKFUL TURKEY 


, POETRY FILE Making a Thankful Turkey proved to 


be a good activity. First the turkey was 
drawn and painted. Then each member 
of the class made a feather of construc- 


I keep a poetry file of 3” x 5” 
cards in a decorated box. On the 


ie Si. cards are typed or pasted poems tion paper and wrote on it a statement of 
a gathered from various sources— something he was thankful for. Before 
ma tit magazines, children’s writing, my writing, we discussed Thanksgiving and 
het t own compositions. The poems what it means. A toothpick attached to 


are filed under such categories 
as “Rain,” “Night,” “Spring,” 
“Wind,” and so on. I keep the 
box on my desk where I can 
reach it for the perfect poem at 
the right moment. Similar files 
can be made for games, bulletin- 
board and chart ideas, and other 
helps. CHARMAY B. ALLRED 


the feather with Scotch tape was used to 
stick the feather in the turkey. We made 
a Thanksgiving bulletin board using the 
turkey in the center. LILIAN RUEBECK 


PILGRIMS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


0 To introduce a unit on Pilgrims, we 
het . put on crepe-paper capes and took an 
imaginary trip across the ocean with 
; our Pilgrim friends. The window pole 
ear was used as a mast, and we moved desks 
together to form the shape of a ship. 
The children were then eager to listen 
to a description of the life and hard- 
ships on the "Mayflower." Jane Roloff 


DETERGENT BOTTLES 

fs We have found empty plastic detergent bot- 
Sse tles useful in many ways. I number bottles 
all 3 from 1 to 10 with a felt pen. First-graders ar- 


range and rearrange them to learn number 
order and stquence. On rainy days, when we 
must play indoors, they serve as bowling pins. 


A MAGIC SLATE 


Use a handmade “magic slate” for any 
remedial work or extra work in reading, ae 
arithmetic, or language. A drill exercise ; 
can be written on heavy cardboard with 
space to put in answers. Then cover it 
with an X-ray slide, which has been 
washed in soap suds to remove the black, 
and tape securely. The drill can be seen 
through the heavy plastic. A wax crayon 
or soft pencil is used to mark the answer. 
When checked, the answers are easily 
rubbed off so another child can use 
it. MARGUERETTE PALM 


With a soft rubber ball, we can have a bowling 
game without the noise usually accompanying 
this activity. Vases can be made by cutting off 
the top and a fancy edge added with a pair of 
sharp scissors. They can be decorated with 
crayons or tempera paint, to make good “take 
home” gifts for Mother. HARRIETTE MIERS 
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OPEN HOUSE THRILL 


The parents look forward to the school Open House. Each classroom is filled 
with children’s work. Usually a stroll around the room and a perusing of the child’s 
desk tells the parents exactly the science project that is in effect, the language arts 
program that is in progress, and the level of reading of their child. I had felt over 
the years, however, that they were missing the actual joy of hearing enthusiastic 
children’s voices as they approach each phase of schoolwork. This year I used our 
tape recorder to record a reading lesson. This lesson was carried on as it usually 
was each day. On the evening of Open House the room resounded with children’s 
voices, the most important part of the classroom. The expressions from the parents 
convinced me our surprise was a complete success. ANNE STAMEGNA 
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ARITHMETIC GAME 


This game is helpful for practice in number combinations. The class is divided 


into two teams which stand side by side facing a “river.” The teacher or a leader 


LANGUAGE DRILL 


stands on the opposite side of the “river” and holds up a flash card. The first two 


children on each team compete. The one who gives the correct answer first is 
allowed to cross to the other side of the “river.” The game continues until all mem- 


bers of one team have crossed. 


ROOM BIRTHDAYS 


When a child has a birthday, 
everyone in the class makes a 
card for him. These cards are 
put in a colorful folder for him 
to take home at the end of the 
day. The children whose birth- 
days come during vacation pick 
another date for a "make be- 
lieve" birthday so that each 
child receives a folder during 
the year. Sandra Lillis 


MYTHOLOGY 


We drill on important nouns 
in primary language classes 
with a “concentration” game. 
On our bulletin board are pic- 
tures of the nouns and the 
words themselves. Points are 
given to anyone who can 
name the matched pairs and 
then can use the words in sen- 
tences. SUSAN MACIVOR 


ARLENE WALKER 


INSPIRING WIDER READING 


To motivate wider reading each pupil, 
once he had read a book, made a lantern 
slide of an interesting scene. Then he gave 
an audio-visual “book report,” telling the 
story as he showed his slide. This activity 
helped to correlate language with art and 
reading. HENRIETTA SMITH 


THREE PAINTING IDEAS 


Ask your class to save empty liquid-shoe-polish bottles with applicator 
brush enclosed. Wash thoroughly and fill them with tempera paint, a different 
color in each bottle. The children may paint with these, using applicator 
brushes instead of regular paint brushes. Make sure each understands he 
should use a separate applicator for each color. Children are very pleased 
with this free and easy way of painting. CARMEN MUSCHETT 

A new enjoyment in painting came about when we used a nasal dropper to 
paint with. Any water paint may be put in the dropper bottle and dropped 
on the paper in varied forms of lines, dots, or filled spaces. The results are 


Our sixth-grade reading group 
was reading about mythology and 
mythological characters. We dis- 
cussed their names and what they 
represented. Then the pupils were 
asked to rename some of our streets 
and businesses with the names of 
gods and goddesses who logically 
might be responsible for these ac- 
tivities. The results were very 
thought-provoking. One child’s effort 
included: 

Mt. Olympus Heights 
Pegasus Airpark 


Venus Beauty Salon 

Achilles Shoe Repairs 

Neptune’s Marina 

Diana Game and Gun Club 

The Pluto Funeral Parlor 

Ceres Bakery JOSEPH M. DESCHAK 


unusual figures, designs, or shapes. ETHEL MACDERMAND 

We used marbles in an art activity. The marble is “painted” with tempera 
or ink and then allowed to roll on the art paper. The effects were not only 
interesting but also showed how a ball-point pen works. FRANK BELROSE 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are “teacher- 
tested” ideas—hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have feund helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
Ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but fer each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 
year items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpfal to you. 
Your thoughts will be ase- 
fal as we select material 
for the next months. Write 
teday! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 


THANKSGIVING TURKEYS 


We used real feathers to make 
Thanksgiving turkeys. A turkey shape 
is cut double, with fold at top of head 
and body, from construction paper. 
Two rows of holes are punched and 
feathers inserted. The feet are folded 
up and pasted to a base to make the 
turkey stand. CHRISTINE KANDEL 
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BOOK REPORTS 


Try this idea the next time 
children report on books read. 
The procedure is very simple. 
Have each pupil select the prin- 
cipal character or idea from the 
book he has read. He sketches 
this character or idea on a sheet 
of art paper, colors it attractive- 
ly, and cuts it out. He then cuts 
out a sheet or two of notebook 
paper, using the same outline. 
On this he writes his report. The 
two papers are stapled together. 
The booklets make an attractive 
display on our classroom bulletin 
board. MARGARET BIERBAUM 


KEEP THE CAT AWAY 


Try this vocabulary game when pupils need extra drill. The teacher and 
pupils sit around a reading table with a cut-paper ugly old cat in the middle. 
The teacher places five to seven cards in front of each pupil, word side down. 
The teacher says, “This is an ugly old cat who will try to win all of your 
cards. He would like to keep you from learning your words, but you can beat 
him.” The pupil on her right turns up his first card for the class to see. If he 
can say it, he keeps it and places it word side up in front of his other cards. 
If he cannot say it, the cat gets it. The play continues round and round the 
table until all cards have been turned up. At the end of each game, the teacher 
takes the cards from Old Cat and works with the class again. VIOLA E. AHLBORN 


READING PRACTICE 


I keep an envelope full 
of cards with simple direc- 
tions written on them. The 
child has to read (silently) 
his directions and do what- 
ever is specified. If he can’t 
read the card, he picks 
someone else to do it. The 
class must guess, by watch- 
ing what a child does, what 
is written on the direction 
card. PATRICIA THOMAS 


BEANBAG THROW 


Ever at a loss for a quick, simple game? I have several 
oatmeal boxes (the large cylindrical-shaped ones) and 
coffee cans with my beanbags and games equipment. 
Divide the class into three or four groups. Set a can or 
box in front of each group, marking these spots on the 
floor with chalk. (The distance depends upon the abilities 
of the class.) The children take turns throwing the bean- 
bags either into the boxes or cans, or at them to knock 
them off the spot. You can set up your own method of 
scoring. Such simple equipment and yet the children love 
it. JUDITH W. ORELUP 
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school and at home. 


PAPER MOSAICS 


Have each child collect colorful pages 
from picture magazines and tear them in- 
to small pieces. He outlines an object he 
wishes to make and spreads paste thinly 
over it (being sure to keep within the 
outline). The colorful torn-paper pieces 
are then put on for a mosaic effect. En- 
courage the children to use a varied col- 
or combination. Outlines can be seasonal 
or abstract. BERNICE GROSS 


THE WORD BASKET 


In a simple basket or box, or 
even an envelope, put slips contain- 
ing words on which you are drill- 
ing. Before school, write on the 
chalkboard several questions which 
can be answered by one of the words 
in the basket. In free time children 
can write their answers on a piece 


TO SPARK LIBRARY READING 


Let stick-puppet dramatization be an effective spark to reading library 
books. Have the children select four or five best-liked stories and then appor- 
tion the class into as many groups with leaders. Each group selects its story, 
characters, and scenes to portray. The groups draw and color these characters 
and different parts of the settings on lightweight, light-colored cardboard, or 
on drawing paper reinforced with cardboard. The figures are attached to 
dowel sticks with tape or thumbtacks. While two alternately read, others 
manipulate characters and settings on puppet stage or from behind an over- 
turned table. Choral readings, music, and sound effects increase interest and 
effectiveness of the presentation. You will find Sally Slow Reader and Willie 
Won’t Read, as well as numbers of others, reading more library books at 


LOUISE VAUGHN 


ART WITH BURLAP 


For a new idea, experiment with 
burlap pictures. Children can bring 
from home such food items as rice, 
peas, raw oatmeal and other cereal, 
rock salt, coffee, beans, macaroni or 
spaghetti, popcorn, sequins, and so on. 
Staple, sew, or paste pieces of burlap 
over cardboard. After the children 
have sketched pictures, they outline 
them on the burlap with chalk, leaving 
an inch border for the frame. Colored 
yarn or braided cording is glued 
around the outline with Elmer’s Glue 
(paste or ordinary glue will not work). 
Inside the outlines add the various 
items. The glue is poured first and then 
with fingers or tweezers the objects are 
put in place. One child outlined a 
violin with white cording and filled it 
with popcorn and cereal, with spaghetti 
for strings. Frames from home or con- 
struction paper ones finish the jictures. 
Cover with Saran Wrap. JO TAGLIENTE 


PILGRIMS AT POLK SCHOOL 


of paper. At end of week (or when 
everyone has finished) discuss the 
answers. SUSIE E. ROBINSON 


FUN WITH A HORNET NEST 


One day in late fall one of my fifth-graders 
brought a hornet nest to school. It was no 
longer occupied by hornets, so we hung it 
in our classroom. When we had a unit on in- 
sects, we decided to use our hornet nest. | 
sawed it in two. What an amazing sight! 
There were probably several thousand apart-. 
ments which were at one time inhabited by 
many living creatures. We wondered how 
long it took the hornets to manufacture ail 
the paper, so perfectly designed, to build 
such a magnificent dwelling. Our experience 
correlated with English, as different students 
wrote about and reported on the various 
types of hornets. Then we went a step fur- 
ther and used it for an art lesson. The chil- 


dren turned the two halves into hats, and 
trimmed them with pheasant feathers. The 
youngsters were not satisfied until their pic- 
tures were taken. Then one little girl posed 
for the art class and the other pupils tried 
to draw and paint the “Girl with the Hornet- 
Nest Hat.” SISTER MARY URBAN 


The cafeteria at our school was having prob- 
lems. Almost entirely of glass, it made a for- 
midable glare over the room and turned the 
lunch period into a “blinking,” 


uncomfortable 


experience. The fifth-graders had just finished 
a Pilgrim study and wanted to cover the win- 
dows with “our Pilgrims.” Soon the grade was 
buzzing with planning and sketching and meas- 
uring. Three pictures were decided upon—an 
outdoor scene, a log-cabin interior, and the 
First Thanksgiving. Leaders and helpers were 
chosen and the work was started. When 
finished, the whole school agreed it was both 
attractive and helpful. MARGARET S. JUDD 
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¢ So SIMPLE any child can use it! 


So LOW-PRICED any school 
; budget can afford several! 


TESTA "WIDE-FIELD” 
MICROSCOPE 


This fine American-made instrument is de- 
signed to make science teaching EASY! No 
es slides to prepare! You simply place an insect, 
‘ a pinch of salt, or a piece of cloth on ine 
large stage, and focus. That's all! A wonder- 
ful new world will “come to life” for your 
pupils! They titerally SEE the fibres in cloth, 
the eyes of a fly, the crystals in salt! 


MODEL A 


Best of all, this is a simple instrument 
they can operate themselves. It's easy to 
focus, and there's nothing to break! The 
15x to 75x magnification is ideal for 
elementary subjects, and the “wide-field” 
eyepiece enables your pupils to see the 
whole specimen for easy identification. 
Dramatize your science studies with 


this exciting microscope! $5,485 


Other TESTA Models 
available for elementary 
TESTA S-3 is a sturdy, full-size American-made 


microscope with 75x to 250x magnification that’s 
ideal for beginners. $39.85 


TESTA G-4 provides variable magnification from 
100x to 400x and is excellent for general science, 
$64.50 

WRITE for Complete Catalog! 


Dept. 111 + 10126 E. Rush Street + Ei Monte, California 
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Hints for More Effective 
Parent Conferences 
(Continued from page 25) 


before yours. Remember read- 
ing skills are not all developed 
at the same time. 

4. Introduce your child to the li- 
brary. But if the library is to 
be of lasting value to him, you 
must use it too. 

5. Give books as gifts for birth- 
days, Christmas, and so on. 
(Ask librarian or teacher for 
ideas. ) 

6. Give your child a place for his 
books. 

7. Don’t send the child on an 
errand as soon as he sits down 
with a book. 

8. To know the alphabet is not a 
key to unlock the door to read- 
ing. 

9. Encourage your child to tell 
you about what he has read. 
10. Read to him. Have family 

reading periods. 


11. Find time to discuss stories 
with him. 

12. Subscribe to a children’s maga- 
zine. 


13. Supply words your child does 
not know when he reads to you. 


14. If you feel you must drill your | 


child on words, use a flash- 
card technique. 


HANDWRITING 


1. Set a good example. Be sure 
notes you write are legible. 

2. Give your child many oppor- 
tunities to write—shopping 
lists, notes to relatives, invita- 
tions, greeting cards. (In pri- 
mary grades, the teacher will 
help you make a manuscript 
alphabet. ) 

3. Do not be concerned about 
left-handedness. Do not try to 
change it. 

4. Comment on written papers— 
discuss, do not criticize. 

5. Have the child take time to 
proofread any finished writing. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. Save all issues of National Geo- 
graphic magazines. Back issues 
can be found at secondhand 
stores. 

2. Have good reference material 
in the house—atlas, globe, en- 
cyclopedia, almanac. 

3. Make “let's look it up” an im- 
portant phrase in your house- 
hold. 

4. Have at least one good news- 
paper and news magazine. Tune 
your TV and radio to some 
good news programs. 

5. Make news of the day part of 
dinner-table conversation. Avoid 
the more violent topics. Let 
your child know you feel keep- 
ing up on current affairs is im- 
portant. Give him a chance to 
talk too. 

6. Let him have a large map on 
a wall of his room. Maps also 
make excellent picture puzzles. 

7. Explore your local area with 
him—museums, docks, indus- 
tries, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and so on. 

8. Encourage a hobby that will 
help him build social-studies 
concepts, for example, stamp 
collections, flags, travel posters, 


EDMUND SCiENCE—— 
& 


MATH INSTRUCTIVES 


Learn How to See, Hear, Touch, Taste & Smell 
5 Scientific Twice Life Size Model Kits 


Visually demonstrate the five 

‘ senses. Find out how and why 
ou experience sensation or en- 

ary phase of human life. 

“es. ab models of the eye, ear, 
nose, skin, tongue and lower 


w. Eye model features unique 
ife movement of eye and mus 
cle. Ear offers full view of ex- 
terior and interior ears—has 

see-through features. Now for 
the first time available for individual, student 
and professional use at a reasonable price. Each 
kit includes full color anatomy chart. 
Stock No. 70,464-SA All Five Senses $10.00 Pstpd. 


Stock No. 70,465-SA Eye 2.00 Pstpd 
Stock No. 70,465-SA Ear .. $ 2.00 Pstpd 
Stock No. 70,467-SA Touch -$ 2.00 Pstpd. 
Stock No. 70,468-SA Smell ......... $ 2.00 Pstpd. 
Stock No. 70,469-SA Taste ......... $ 2.00 Pstpd. 


A Superior All-Season TEACHING AID 
New... PORTABLE ELECTRIC GREENHOUSE 


Grow varieties of plants 


experimental use even 
in winter. Bring the beau- 
~<a t of spring to you 
classroom on the drab- 
best wintry day. Practice 

= gardening as a hobby 1 
months a year. Thermo- 


Statically controlled tem- 

ature and humidity 

for rapid germination of seed, rooting of cuttings, 
and maximum growth potential. Size 15” x 18”, 
with styrofoam base, 25-watt heater and thermo- 
Stat, 2 polysterene lanter trays, clear styrene 
lid. 2 sizes avail. ea. incl. bag of growing medium. 
No. 70,490-SA-low-lidded 7” high .....$14.95 Ppd. 
No. 70,491-SA-high-lidded 15” high ...$21.95 Ppd. 


WRITE FOR FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG-SA 
Just off the press—96 stimu- | 


lating pages of math-and-science 
instructional devices, Kits and 


other projects, well-known Ed- 
mund values in science juip- 
ment and 
new, exclusive instructives devel- 
oped by Edmund and now avail- 
able for the frist time! 


Write for Educational Catalog—"'SA" 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


FIRST 
OFFERING 


PERRY PICTURES 
NATURE 
COLLECTION AT 
LESS THAN 
1/3 PRICE 


400 beautiful, big, 7” x 9” natural color pictures 
of birds, animals, fish, insects, plant life and 
minerals . . . PLUS absolutely FREE a descrip- 
tive manual of the birds, and a richly bound ma- 
roon leatherette filing case complete with index 
cards. . . All for only $12.95. Reguiar catalog 
value $40.00 for the pictures alone. Order NOW 
while they last. Send check, cash, or M.0. 

Order our 1961-62 catalog with 1600 miniature 
prints and sample pictures only 36&c. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
Dept. E11 Malden 48, Massachusetts 


i ly 
our signature on 
Gnion's easy payment plan 


for teachers 


dependable 
Borrow up to $600 by or 


i No red tape, 
investigations. Budget 
Sayments to fit your income; Pay soon 
for time money is used. — ~~~ 
today for details. Applicatio en 
returned by airmail in plain en 

ation. 
quick 


CONFIDENTIAL 


UNION FINANCE CO. 
Dept. TID 323 E. Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz. 


| need $_____.. Please rush application. 
NAME 
ADORESS 
CITY, STATE 
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. Teach child early to swim. 


dolls in native costumes, for- 
eign pictures. 


. Help him to judge people in- 


dividually. (Avoid prejudices. 
Control your own unthinking 
remarks in front of the child.) 


. Take the child with you on 


trips whenever possible. Visit 
important places en route and 
give him a notebook to jot 
down impressions and dis- 
coveries, 


SCIENCE 


. Develop a scientific interest— 


if your household appliances 
are mysteries to you, your child 
may have the same point of 
view. 


. Let him be a collector—a little 


dirt is a small price to pay for 
intellectual curiosity. Provide 
a place for the collection. 


. Be able to take cruises to outer 


space with him—be conversant 
with rockets, jets, missiles. A 
simple telescope is a good in- 
vestment; charts of moon and 
stars are good wall decorations. 


. Use Christmas and birthdays to 


advance science—give scientific 
toys and science books, both 
fact and fiction. 


. Provide opportunities to ex- 


periment—weather sets, sim- 
ple chemistry sets, Erector sets, 
photo-developing materials, do- 
it-yourself kits. Provide old 
clocks, radios, motors, and so 
on, to take apart. 


. Encourage nature study—learn 


names and location of stars, 
geology cf area, plant life, bird 
and animal life around area. 
(Know these things yourself.) 


. Invest in an inexpensive micro- 


scope. 


. Subscribe to one of the chil- 


dren’s scientific magazines. 


. Watch together some of the 


fine science programs on TV. 


. Visit scientific attractions— 


museums, zoos, planetarium, 
industrial plants, and so on. 


. Have some back-yard science 


—a bird-feeding station, a rock 
garden. 


. Make science part of your 


vacation—look for fossils; 
study the rocks, field, shore, 
mountains, erosion; visit mines, 
quarries, industry; look for new 
plants, birds, animals. 


. Discuss the scientific aspects of 


the day’s news. 


. Help your child develop a sci- 


entific attitude. 

Encourage him to ask how and 
why. 

Have him seek facts to prove 
his statements, list evidence, 
draw conclusions. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


. Be a good example—children 


learn by copying. A parent 
who observes rules of nutri- 
tion, exercise, and safety seldom 
has difficulty with children. 


. Send the child to school with a 


good breakfast. 


. Keep him home when he has a 


fever, cough, and so on. 


. Provide a balanced diet. Chil- 


dren are not yet at an age 
where they can choose all their 
own foods. 


6. Set a reasonable bedtime and 


seldom break it. 

. Take your child to the doctor 
and dentist for regular check- 
ups. 


3. Teach your child early to deal 


wisely with strangers, heavy 
traffic, animals, unsafe areas. 


9. Send child to school appro- 


piiately dressed and with warm 
clothing for the playground. 


HOMEWORK 


. Provide child with a quiet 


place to study. 


. Help him to set a _ regular 


homework time each day and 
stick to it, free from any other 
responsibility or distraction. 
But provide playtime after 
school and before homework 
time. 


. Make sure he brings home as- 


signments clearly written down. 


4. Remember that homework is 


assigned to the child, not to 
you. 


. Check with the teacher when 


assignments or school policies 
are not clear. 


. Encourage your child to do his 


best so far as neatness and ar- 
rangement are concerned. 


UNITED FLIES JETS 


TO MORE U.S. EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 
AND RESORT AREAS 


THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE 


Wherever you want to go—to Washington, D.C., Miami, California or Hawaii... 
whatever the reason—an educational convention or mid-year holiday, you'll find swift United 
jets to take you there. United serves you with the world’s largest jet fleet . .. coast to coast 
... border to border. 

And flying United jets is travel at its very best . . . travel you can enjoy at thrifty 
Custom Coach fare . . . with delicious in-flight meals included. It’s all part of the Extra Care 
United takes to make your trip enjoyable every moment of the way. 


To make sure you get the most for every dollar you spend, see your Travel Agent. 
| He’s the expert on travel and vacations. He'll make all the arrangements . . . including your 
| reservations, First Class or Custom Coach on United jets. Fly Now—Pay Later plan available. 
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GET PERSONAL 
‘SATISFACTION 
BY GIVING 


SENSATIONAL VALUE 


4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 11 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 

3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 


3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, r0velty 17 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 


pencils printed in gold with individual names. 2 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 27 
Card” Christmas Box. 

12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 


vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 5 O 
gay Christmas Box. 


EXCITING NEW “’SLIDE-RULE’ PENCIL BOX 
ah : Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
tne printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
% ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 


: cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 3 5 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 


af} 2 WEEKS DELIVERY—-We guarantee two week delivery on all orders from the day 
* we receive them. Our'new printing machinery and process makes this possible. 
bs ORDER EARLY TO AVOID MAIL DELAY 


NITRO PENCIL COMPANY 

| Nitro, West Virginia 
F t Successors to the CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 
(Print or type names for imprinting) 
§ ADDRESS 
My 
4 14 SIGNATURE 
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Posters about Our 
National Holidays 


(Continued from page 62) 


“The children cut simple objects 
to illustrate the topics. Colored 
poster paper is bright and handles 
easily, but paint, crayon, or col- 
lage materials also make interest- 
ing media. Large bold letters are 
used, (See description of the meth- 
od for cutting them, page 62.) 

“I cautioned the class to exercise 
care in pasting, laying lettering and 
symbols in place first. It is a shame 
to diminish the effect of original- 
ity by careless workmanship. 

“Any commercial poster is made 
to display, and those the children 
make should be suitable for display 
too. We make posters for exhibits, 
for bulletin boards, to promote 
special occasions such as Dental 
Health Week, for announcements, 
or for invitations such as inviting 
the community to participate in 
the Memorial Day parade. 

“This is a very successful expe- 
rience as a class project. The less 
gifted children can often produce 
posters as attractive and creative 
as the more talented.” 


Thanksgiving Meant Much 
to the Pilgrims 


Continued from page 49) 


The ship was crowded with peo- 
ple, some goats and chickens, 
barrels of drinking water, hard 
biscuits (bread), salt meat and 
fish, and boxes of cheese. 
Most meals consisted of cold 
food. They could seldom cook 
over the charcoal fires built in 
sand boxes on the open deck be- 
cause of the risk of setting fire 
to the ship, and there was no way 
they could safely cook inside. 

3. Sleeping was difficult and un- 
comfortable because space was 
so limited. 

. Strong cold winds caused high 
waves and icy spray and discour- 
aged walking or playing on the 
deck for exercise and recreation. 

5. Many passengers suffered from 

seasickness. 

6. Sanitary conditions were bad. 

7. The lack of fresh fruits and veg- 

etables for so many days caused 

some people to get scurvy. 

The Mayflower Compact which 
the Pilgrims wrote and signed en 
route to the New World introduced 
a democratic form of government. 
It originated from, and was ad- 
ministered by, the people. 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


In an effort to follow Pilgrim 
activities as closely as possible, I 
asked the question, “What would 
you have done once you had de- 
cided to drop anchor and land?” 
Pupil suggestions were compared 
with records of what the Pilgrims 
did. 

Some of the men went ashore on 
Cape Cod and the mainland. They 
preferred a place on the mainland 
on a sheltered harbor facing Cape 
Cod Bay. Cleared land and a large 
spring attracted them. 

Until the first crude homes and 
a fort—-meeting house were built by 

(Continued on page 109) 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


4 4f New improved HAND-GIENIC 


- the automatic pencil that uses 
any standard chalk, ends forever 
messy chalk dust on your hands and 


clothes. No more recoiling from finger 
nails scratching on board. Fits hand like a 
fountain pen chalk writing or drawing 
becomes a smooth pleasure. At a push of 
button chalk ejects or retracts. Hand never 
touches chalk during use, never gets dried up | 
or affected by allergy, HAND-GIENIC al- | 
lows use of practically whole length of chalk 


DIFFFERENT GIFT FOR A COLLEAGUE 


They'll love this long lasting token of your 
appreciation. Sturdy metal construction. 1 
YK. WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 22K ld 
plated cap, onyx blac 4 barrel FREE TRE AL 
OFFER: Send $2 cor one (only $5 
for set of 3) Pos For Air Dk 

livery 20c ea. Ni COD’s If not delighted, 


turn for full refund. Ask for quantity discount and 
TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE plan. It’s not sold 
in stores. ORDER TODAY! 


Dept. 448, 2384 W. Fla 
HAND-GIENIC CO., 35. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS BOOKS SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received— 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids. 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N.J. 


FLASH CARDS 


FOR EVERY PUP/L 


BIG SAVINGS Flash Cards low priced for every 


pupil to have his own set. Use in school or for home 
practice. 40 cards (2% x3'%") per set printed on 
tough tag st< ck Problems and answers on both sides 
of each card for double use. Superintendents, Prin- 


cipals, or Teachers may combine orders of various 
kinds a bigger discount and Please do 
not der less than one dozen_of wlividval set 


Kindly remit with order (FREE ‘DE L Iv ERY) j 
EACH EACH EACH 
1 SET 1 SET 1 C ser 


2 to 11 dozen | 12 to 23 dozen 124 dozen or more 
$1.92 per dozen | $1.68 per dozen | $1.20 per dozen 


dezen ALPHABET PICTURE set (Grades K,1,2) 
.doven TIME TEACHING set (Grades K,1,2,3) 
-dozen ADDITION & SUBTRACTION set (1,2,3) 
dozen MULTIPLICATION & DIVISION set (3,4,5,6) 
.dozen FRACTION set (Grades 4,5,6,7) 

dozen PHONICS set (Grades 2,3,4,5) 

dozen PRIMER WORDS set (Grades 2,3,4,5) 

dozen SENTENCE BUILDING set (Grades 4,5,6,7) 

. TOTAL DOZEN TOTAL ENCLOSED 


GRADES K TO 4 GRADES 3 TO 8 


Popular teacher-tested method for pupils to learn 
while playing bingo. Each game is 11%” and 
has set of 8 perforated game cards and plasing boards 
made in four attractive olors on heavy board. Please 


remit with order Teachers may combine “orders for 

bigger discount. 

2 to 11 doz. 20c each, $2.40 per doz., Free Delivery 

12 to 23 doz. 18c ea., $2.16 per doz., Free Delivery 

24 doz. or more 12c ea., $1.44 per doz., Free Delivery 
. doz. Picture Word Bingo .dox. Time Teacher Bingo 
(pictures on words-K-3) an tas 3) 

. Speedy Speller Bingo ..doz. Number Play Bingo 
(letters comp. wds.-3-8) (problems on ans ~3-7) 


. TOTAL DOZEN $............. TOTAL ENCLOSED 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BOX 114, RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 
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Save the Turkey! 
(Continued from page 52) 


Another time there was a noisy 
hinge on the door and Susie stood 
on the kitchen ladder to oil it. But 
just at that moment Rusty ran 
through the house and bumped 
against the ladder. Susie fell down 
and scratched her nose. 

One day the windshield washers 
did not work on Father's car. When 
he came home from work that 
night he found Susie sitting on the 
hood of the automobile trying to 
put a pin in the little holes where 
the water came out. 

And everybody still teased Susie 
about the October morning when 
she woke up very early and found 
there was a cold breeze coming in 
her window. She wondered if the 
frost had hurt her late tomatoes. So 
she dressed very quickly and went 
outside to find out. But Susie had 
forgotten to take the night latch off 
the door and she couldn’t get back 
in again until the rest of the family 
got up. 

One day Susie’s brother found 
some papers pasted to the spokes of 
his bicycle. Susie explained she 
was trying to find out how many 
times the back wheel went around 
for each time the pedals went 
around, 

“Why don’t you play with dolls 
like the other girls?” her brother 
asked. 

“I do play with dolls,” replied 
Susie. “Didn't you hear me call up 
my friend Mary Cash to tell her 
she had left the baby bottle on the 
front porch? The weather report 
says it’s going to freeze tonight, 
and if it does, it will break the 
bottle.” 

“You're even Susie Science when 
you play with dolls,” laughed her 
father. 

But on Thanksgiving Day, some- 
thing happened that made the rest 
of the family stop teasing Susie. 

The Stiles family had gone to 
Grandmother’s house the day be- 
fore. Thanksgiving morning every- 
one got up early for breakfast, be- 
cause Grandmother wanted to stuff 
the turkey before they went to 
church. 

Susie sat on a high stool so she 
could see everything that was hap- 
pening. She nodded approvingly as 
her grandmother dried the inside 
of the turkey with a paper towel 
and then salted it. 

After Grandmother had stuffed 
half the turkey, she got her card 
of darning needles. She had de- 
cided to sew up the one part before 
she stuffed the other. 

Suddenly there was a knock at 
the back door. Susie answered it. 
There was Fred Biddle with the 
special decorated ice-cream loaf 
that Grandmother had ordered for 
dinner. 

“Just a minute,” Grandmother 
called. She washed her hands and 
got her pocketbook to pay Fred. 
Susie peeked at the fancy ice cream 
before she put it in the freezer. 

Then Grandmother washed her 
hands again and went back to fill- 
ing the turkey. When she was 
finished, she placed it in the big 
Toasting pan, and began to clean 
up so she could be ready for church. 


Suddenly she looked at the card 
of darning needles, with a frown. 
“I declare, Susie! Weren't there 
four needles when I started?” 

“I’m sure there were,” Susie re- 
plied. 

“Well, there are only two in the 
card now. And there’s one for me 
to wash and put back. I wonder 
where the other needle is,” she con- 
tinued. 

“Hmm,” said Susie. “After you 
paid Mr. Biddle, you put the stuff- 
ing in the neck of the turkey. I 
saw you take another needle and 
thread it.” 

“So I did!” said Grandmother. 
“The first needle must be here 
somewhere.” 

Together she and Susie looked in 
the pan under the turkey, on the 
shelf, and on the floor. But they 
couldn't find the needle anywhere. 

“Oh, dear!” said Grandmother. 
“That needle must be somewhere 
inside the turkey! It seems to me 
I remember now that I was right in 
the middle of a stitch when you 
called me to the door.” 

She looked at the turkey with a 
frown. “I don’t want to take it all 
apart,” she said, “but we can't 
serve the dressing with a needle in 
it.” 

“I know what to do,” said Susie, 
jumping down from the stool, 

She opened the cellar door and 
ran down to her grandfather’s 
workshop. She knew that he kept a 
big magnet in case he dropped a 
screw inside the tractor. 

Susie brought the magnet up- 
stairs, and washed and dried it. 
Then she began to rub it slowly 
over the breast of the turkey. 

“T’ve got it!” she cried. 

The two of them looked closely. 
The magnet was pulling at the 
needle through the turkey’s skin. 
Susie lifted the magnet off, and 
Grandmother eased the needle out 
carefully so it wouldn't cut the skin. 

“Susie, you really saved the 
day,” said Grandmother. 

And when the rest of the family 
were eating Thanksgiving dinner, 
they decided it was pretty smart to 
have a Susie Science living at their 
house. 


Creativity in Singing 
(Continued from page 2) 


Let them sing with Burl Ives a 
while. Pretty soon they'll be sing- 
ing without him. And who plays a 
musical instrument in your class? 
It’s even fun to sing to a mouth 
organ. The most joyous accom- 
paniment of all is whistling. Let 
half your class whistle while the 
others sing. 

How many rounds do you know? 
They are part singing that is effort- 
less. So is learning one part, putting 
it on tape, and then singing an- 
other with it. 

The don’t’s are as important as 
the do’s. Don’t let little children be 
soloists, don’t have operettas where 
they must strain to be heard, and 
don’t destroy the lovely tones of 
young voices with a microphone. 

Singing is a lot of things—fun, 
joy, wistfulness, excitement, lusti- 
ness, even a prayer. Try them all. 
Sing! It’s wonderful. 
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5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tebles 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- class will have fun trying to “beat the 
tion Tables have been set to music and man on the record” in the quiz. 

put on records! Thousands of schools Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils able in stores. If not delighted after 
find them a welcome change from the 15 days trial, return them for full re- 
monotony of routine drill. fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Each table—from the Twosthrough the Please specify 33 1/3, 45 or 78 rpm. 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a nuique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
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BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. P-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 
I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within 15 days for full refund 


© $9.95 enc. ©) School purchase order enc 


033 1/3 RPM (© 45 RPM (1 78 RPM 
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for schools and parents.” 
The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 

quiz cards. There is a musical quiz City State 
game for each table. Everyone in your ee a 


LOW COST ESM’ 


...expanding the world famous series 
of Standard Teaching Microscopes 


*Elementary Science Microscope 
Most Economical Microscope You Can Buy 


Compare what you get for the price you pay. 
Every B&L Elementary Science Microscope is 
made in America to the world’s highest stand- 
ard—with workmanship and materials guar- 
anteed for life! Truly student-proof construction in all 
moving parts. Built-in safety features to protect objec- 
tive, nosepiece, eyepiece and specimen slides from 
PRICES START AT ONLY damage. Choice of mirror or integral Opti-lume Illumi- 
$7153 nator, at no extra charge. Will outlast comparable 


Model 
ESM-1 (shown), 100X. 
Model ESM-2, 40X and 100X, 


models two to three times. All this at the lowest cost 
per pupil for a full-sized microscope. 
BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 
85723 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


(0 Please schedule a demonstration of 
Elementary Science Microscopes. 


0D Please send ESM Folder D-1103, 
1 Please send Microprojector Catalog E-20, 


in lots of 
five or more 


EASIEST TO TEACH AND LEARN WITH 


Science beginners see true, distortion-free images 
at 40X or 100X, the magnifications that science 
teachers agree are best for elementary and 
junior high school studies. Well-corrected achro- 
matic objectives and Huygenian eyepiece. 
Students learn the right way, from the start, 
with no transition 
from “toy” to full- 
size microscopes. 
See for yourself, in 
your own classroom, 
how B&L gives you 
the most for your 


budget dollar. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


S/NCE 1853 Title 


Professional 
Made in America, tothe | Address 
world’s highest standards. LL. 
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with complete, fully illustrated manual of 153 experi- 
ments, expiains.each science exercise step-by-step, bring- 
ing your students to a clear understandable solution. With 
the manual, the Cenco Student Lab Kit becomes a complete 
course covering: energy and machines; health; plants and 
animals; the earth; and the universe. 

Each of the 87 quality pieces, chosen from the regular 
Cenco line, has its own individual recession in one of three 
molded plastic trays. No need to dig through a disorganized 
mess in the bottom of a wooden box. Each item is visible, 
allowing for quick set-up and experimentation. 

A set of expendable items is available to replenish the 
Lab Kit after extended use. The Cenco Student Lab Kit 
comes complete in an handscme metal case with carrying 
handles. Immediate delivery from all of Cenco's 12 branches. 
Order now from the one nearest you. 


No. 71967: Cenco Student Lab Kit.............. $39.95 


1700 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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CENCO STUDENT LAB KIT 


Mountainside, N. J. 
Montreal 

Santa Clara 
Somerville, Mass. 
Toronto 

Los Angeles 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ottawa 


Tulsa 
Vancouver 
Houston 


Cenco S.A., Breda, 
The Netherlands 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC A Division of Cenco Instruments Corporation 


The "Get Ready for 
Winter" Season 
(Continued from page 48) 


and the children learned this was a 
low cloud. Later the fog lifted, and 
they saw the sun again. 


Air. This is something that sur- 
rounds us. We cannot see it, but 
we can feel if it is hot or cold. 
How do we measure temperature? 

Most of the children had heard 
about thermometers, but they were 
not equally informed on use. 


activities. The children dis- 
cussed their opinion of the outdoor 
air each day in terms of hot, cold, 
or “just right.” 


Plants. Ripe fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, and seed pods show it is fall. 
Some plants stop growing when the 
weather gets too cold. Some are 
killed by frosts. Later the ground 
freezes too hard for plants to grow. 


ACTIVITIES. The children brought 
in plants to show these various 
conditions. The second-graders be- 
came quite excited when they could 
report a frost in the morning, or 
could forecast one before it oc- 
curred. 


Animals. In the fall, many ani- 
mals living in the kind of climate 
we have in Massachusetts grow 
extra-warm coats. Most of these 
animals spend many hours out- 
doors. Others find holes and caves 
in which to crawl and sleep during 
the coldest winter weather. 


Activities. A field trip to the 
park zoo confirmed what the chil- 
dren had already learned, and pre- 
sented new concepts related to the 
fall season. 

1. My pupils saw squirrels with 
acorns scampering up trees. 

2. At the zoo, bears stood in the 
sun or walked clumsily into their 
dens. Their behavior drew the 
question, “How can bears live 
if they sleep all winter?” “Don't 
they need to eat?” The children 
felt reassured when I told them 
that bears store up fat in their 
bodies before hibernating. By 
contrast, deer stay outdoors all 
winter. They browse on tender 
twigs, and with their sharp hoofs 
and strong legs they can dig 
through snow and ice to find 
mosses and grasses to eat. 


3. Numerous colorful birds remind- 


ed the children that birds fly 
south. I told them that some fly 
as far as South America, thou- 
sands of miles away. 


4. Strolling through the park, they 


learned that frogs live in shallow 
pools in summer and bury them- 
selves in mud in the winter. 
Snakes crawl into crevices alone, 
or curl up with other snakes. 
Insects hide, build cocoons, or 
die after laying eggs that will 
hatch in the spring. 


5. The children became interested 


in “making shadows,” discov- 
ering where they should stand 
in relation to the sun to get the 
longest shadows possible, and 
comparing them with their own 
heights. 


6. During rest periods on the field 


trip, they took time to notice 
(Continued on page 112) 


THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teachet'’s Per 


YOUR PWW-MONEY MOLDS AND ACCESSORIES 


Leeds Gweete rrovucts, inc. 


3541 N. Kenton Ave., Chicago 41, til. 


“I'll never 
forget the time:: 


You'll say that often after a trip ais 
with a Percivat Grou in Europe! 


In Europe, it isn’t what you see...so 
much as whom you see it with! When 
you're with a good crowd, every day’s 
travel is fun. For eight years Percival 
Groups have attracted congenial folks. 
You learn to expect the unex- 
pected, too. That's because Mr. 
Percival arranges for you to go to 
out-of-the-ordinary places. Adven- 
tures seem to pop up en route. 
Percival Tours take care of you all 
the way. No vexing problems...of for- 
eign currencies, languages, customs, 
taxes, luggage, transportation, tips, 
menus or hotel service. Your Tour 
Conductor becomes your friend as well 
as guide. He is at home in Europe. He 
makes you feel “at home,” too! 


Group leaves every week, 
April through October, 1962 
You travel throughout Europe with 20 
or so friendly, interesting companions. 
(Some have done several Percival Tours 
before.) Your private motor coach is 
“de luxe.” It takes you right to every 

spot on your itinerary. 

For the best fun anyone ever had on 
a European tour, mail the coupon for 
Mr. Percival’s newest booklets. Then 
you and your Travel Agent can make 
plans for YOU in Europe! 


r— Free Literature from our Nearest Office: —- 
PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. R-111 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, II. 

Tell me about those happy groups you take 


on exciting private coach tours to () Europe 
Middle East Around the World. 


Street 


City Zone State 
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) {HAT is your library doing for you? Does it introduce books to 
children? Does it demonstrate the joys of free-time reading? 
Does it teach the use of reference tools? Does it supply factual 
material for study units? Does it send fresh collections 
of books to your classroom? Read about these services as described 
by librarians who are participating in classroom-library teams 
to enrich the total learning experiences of children. 


_An Instructor Library Supplement 
Elinor Yungmeyer, Special Guest Editor 
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Everybody loves 


AS 
A Bear Called 
: PADDINGTON 


ab He has such good 
intentions .. . 


at As, And he gets into so 

much trouble! 

Already published and in its 
2nd large printing 

A Bear Called Paddington 
And new this Fall: 

a riotous sequel 


PADDINGTON 
Helps Out 


a Both written by Michael Bond 
and illustrated by 

Peggy Fortnum 

Each $2.50 

Perfect to read aloud to 

te Grades 1-3 and to 

fai “read yourself” for 


om Books like these’ develop 

a love of reading and 
tee a taste for good literature 
4 that will last a lifetime. 

They are only two examples 


from a wonderful library 


Var of books on all subjects 

nie for all ages published by 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
2 Park Street, Boston 7 

- ee Write us for a free copy of our 

complete descriptive catalog 

vey me illustrated with Paddington on the 


cover and graded for school use. 


There's more about Houghton Mifflin 
, on pages 84 and 85. 
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SCHOOL 


instrument of 


educational change 


raise the quality of instruction in our 
schools, This concern with education has re- 
sulted in a variety of approaches and experi- 
mentation. Traditional subjects are being 
taught earlier, new fields of knowledge are be- 
ing introduced, and new teaching techniques 
are being tried. 

Proposals for change in curriculum practice 
and organization are being made at all levels. 
Large and small group instruction, ability 
grouping, team teaching, teacher aids, and the 
ungraded elementary school are all receiving 
attention. Research on how children learn, and 
how much they can learn, indicates even further 
experimentation for the future. 

There is general agreement in this time of 
technological and social change that we must 
teach children how to learn so as to enable 
them to meet the changing world of their fu- 
ture. In the words of the Educational Policies 
Commission, “The purpose which runs through 
and strengthens all other educational purposes 
—the common thread of education—is the de- 
velopment of ability to think” (The Central 
Purpose of Education, Educational Policies 
Commission, 1961; page 12). 

The introduction of new teaching methods 
combined with the emphasis on the develop- 
ment of independent learning demands the use 
of a greater wealth of informational materials 
than when the teaching program was textbook- 
centered. Again and again, stress is being 
placed on the need for a quantity and variety 
of quality instructional materials to achieve 
new programs effectively. Automated teaching 
devices, language laboratories, and new courses 
of study are being widely used. But not all in- 
structional materials are new. Recordings, flat 


if ECENT years have seen major efforts to 
— 


pictures, films and filmstrips, maps, globes and 
charts, and of course books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, and other printed materials are being seen 
in new contexts and in relation to the newly 
defined goals of education. 

The world of print has come in for special 
attention. Dean Francis Chase, Graduate School 
of Education, University of Chicago, says, “I 
think the biggest revolution will come from the 
better use of books.” 

The good elementary school library, in the 
light of these developments, is adopting new 
and expanded goals which reflect and support 
the changing purposes of the school program. 
The shift from the inculcation of facts to the 
development of understandings has placed 
greater demands on the library materials col- 
lection. The teaching and guidance function of 
the school library is being related to teaching 
purpose and technique, and the entire activities 
program of the library is being geared to cur- 
riculum change. 

Not too many years ago a school library was 
seen as a storage area of calm and quiet for the 
use of the studious few. Elementary libraries, 
if viewed at all, were thought of as sources of 
“enrichment.” Today they have be- 
come centers for all printed and 
audio-visual materials to meet the 
needs and interests of pupils, who 
enter school with information and 
experiences unknown to children 
of earlier generations. 

Today school staff members work as a team 
in the selection and use of materials. Many 
school libraries have multiple areas for listen- 
ing, viewing, reading, and production activities 
of all kinds. Individual and small group study 
areas are becoming common. Circulation prac- 
tices are realistic and simplified; all materials 
are accessible to anyone as they are needed. The 
library itself has become a free, comfortable, 
and permissive place, open at all times. It pro- 
vides materials and space for the professional 
needs of teachers. More materials are being 
sent to classrooms, and subsidiary collections 
are located in those paits of the school where 
they are needed. Resources and materials from 
state and local agencies are readily secured for 
school use, 

What lies in the future for elementary school 
libraries? Crystal gazing is a perilous occupa- 
tion. But as teachers, librarians, administra- 
tors, and supervisors share the responsibility 
for developing good library programs; as the 
school library is seen as the influence which 
makes the difference between learning to read 
and reading to learn; and as the starcards for 
good library programs are met and exceeded, 
we can be sure that the library will continue to 
develop as the essential and exciting agency 
which “goes beyond the requirements of the in- 
structional program, and unfolds for the many 
private quests of children and young people the 
imagination of mankind” (Standards for School 
Library Programs, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1960; page 13). 


ELINOR YUNGMEYER 


Consultant in Library Services 
Public Schools, Oak Park, Illinois 
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introducing 


children to BOOMS 


BESS GRAY Librarian, Condit and Sinclair Elementary Schools, Houston, Texas 


7 HE elementary school librarian—like any teacher—has 

_| many routine duties. Yet the effective librarian never 
becomes too bogged down by daily routine to share with 
children the wonder and delight of books. She has an ear 
open for the quiet “I wish,” “I wonder,” “I don’t know.” 
Equally important, she shares with children her own enthu- 
siasm for books and finds time to listen to the bubbling joy 
of the child who has found the “right” book or the “right” 
author. 

Children usually approach the library experience with a 
sense of happy expectancy. Rightfully, this experience be- 
gins with the kindergarten and first-grade children, to 
whom just being allowed to choose a book on their own is 
exciting. Small children want to see and touch and some- 
times, one suspects, even taste their choice. These young- 
sters like to snuggle up, figuratively speaking, to hear a 
story; and if they can join in by saying the rhyming words 
aloud or by acting out the story, so much the better. What 
fun it is to surprise the librarian by learning to sing Frog 
Went a Courtin’ after it has been read together! The library 
may not be a very quiet place when this happens, but there 
is a warm and happy feeling of pleasure shared. 

Since many children, unfortunately, do not know nursery 
rhymes well (or at all), we sometimes say these rhymes in 
unison in the library and act them out, occasionally with 
surprising results. Who could ever forget the little boy who 
insisted on being the moon in “Hey Diddle Diddle’? With 
true earth-bound, adult trepidation, the librarian and the 
teacher waited to see what would happen. When the right 
time came, the boy simply lay down on the floor and the 
“cow” matter-of-factly jumped over him. 

To the beginning reader, finding “his” words in library 
books is a heady experience. On that wonderful day in the 
library when these children can recognize—and read for all 
to hear—a complete sentence, they are (See next page) 


Already she's wondering .. . 


Since Sputnik, a careful re-evaluation of the Science Curriculum has been 
necessary. 

But long before Sputnik, the Singer Science Series acknowledged the fact 
that children can and should be taught true science from the first grade on. 


The watered-down versions offered in many other series do an injustice to 
both teacher and child. 


Using real science terms and explaining them to youngsters right from the 
beginning, Singer Science texts teach vital problem-solving habits that will 
last. Spiralling development from grade to grade insures steady and complete 
science learning. 

Science educators everywhere have been quick to recognize that Singer 
Science is the most effective and teachable elementary science course avail- 
able today. This has made it the top-selling program in the country. Put the 
#1 science series to work in your classroom! 


SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Frasier MacCracken Decker Reed Yarian 
GRADES 1-8 (NEW 7 AND 8 TEXTS OUT SOON!) 


THE L.W. 


A Division of Random House, Inc. 
249 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
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Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard 


Publishers of the best in children’s 
books for almost a century 


present some 
old and new 
favorites 


Little Bear's Pancake Party 

By Janice and Maaiana. Squeaky, the mouse 
who has learned to read, deciphers the pan- 
cake recipe so Little Bear has a party. 


$2.73 net 
The Pointed Brush 
By Parnicita Mrces Martin and Rocrer Dv- 
vorsin. Little Sixth Son proves the power of 
the written word. $2.73 % net 


The Easter Bunny that Overslept 

By ano Orto Fraiepricn and 
ApRIgNNE Apams. A gay story that rings the 
changes of the holidays. $2.57 & net 


The March Wind 

By Inez Rice and Viapmm The 
March wind brings a small boy a wonderful 
adventure, $2.73% net 


When the Snow is Blue 

By Mancvenrre Dontan. A little girl imag- 
ines what it would be like if her friends, the 
bears, should com to tea. $2.73 net 


The House of Four Seasons 
By Rocer Dvuvorsry. A feast of color and a 
story of give-and-take in a family. $2.73 net 


White Snow Bright Snow 
By Atviw Tressect and Rocen Dvuvorsr. 
Caldecott Medal Winner 1948. $2.73 net 


The Happy Hunter 

By Rocer Dvuvorsim. Mr. Bobbin, who loves 
animals, has delightful ways of warning his 
prey. $2.73 % net 


Outdoor Wonderland 

By Reutn Wrison and Syatron Suman. The 
beauty and wonder of the outdoor world un- 
fold. $2.84% net 


Cat Sank! French for Fun 

By Inma Seuz. This gay book makes it easy 
to spell and pronounce over 50 French words 
and phrases. $2.73 % net 


Steve and the Burro’s Secret 

By Grercnen Genns and Earn. Wess, But- 
tercup, the Burro, saves Steve's life and leads 
him to the hidden mine. 


Grandfether and i 

By Hevew and Pavut Gatvone. 
A quiet adventure of a small boy and his 
genial grandfather. There is also a new com- 
panion piece, Grandmother and 1.$2.73% net 


The Wonderful Merry-Go-Round 

By Lota Tacue. Johnny helps a neighbor 
farmer-inventor carve the horses for one of 
the first merry-go-rounds. $2.84 * net 


A Pocketful of Seasons 

By Donts Vaw Lrew Foster and 

Stuarts. Will make every child want to collect 

his own little souvenirs of the seasons 

$2.73 % net 
*% Lothrop Long Service Guaranteed Library 
Bindings 

You are invited to write for our catalogue, which 
features a subject index. Just fill out the coupon 
below and send it to us 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARDCO., INC., Publishers 
419 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me your complete catalogue of chil- 
dren's books. 


introducing children to BOOKS 
(Continued from preceding page) 


given their own book markers. 
When boys and girls are able 
to read an entire library book 
unaided, the teacher and li- 
brarian can only stand back 
in wordless admiration. These 
children are on their way to 
being readers and book lovers! 

The stimulation of an inter- 
est in books and reading is not 
enough, however. There must 
be a carry-over into the class- 
room and into the pupil’s daily 
life. In answer to “If you 
were to write a book, what 
would you write about?” one 
alert little fellow, with a 
sparkle in his eyes, said he 
would write about a tiny lamb 
lost on a tall mountain. When 
the class returned to their 
first-grade room from the li- 
brary, the whole group went 
to work. The children with 
imagination and word power 
provided the stories, the 
young artists illustrated them, 
and the pupils who printed 
best copied the stories. These 
were then made into books 
with their own bright covers. 
This simple, cooperative ad- 
venture greatly increased the 
children’s respect for other 
authors and illustrators. 

It is fun for small boys and 
girls to know intimate things 
about books. For instance, the 
Haders draw their own pic- 
ture in the front of each of 
their books. If each child can- 
not have a book dedicated to 
him personally—at least he 
ean feel included in such a 
general dedication as “For 
All Children Who Like Ice 
Cream.” One small boy used 
such a dedication for his own 
purposes. Wanting a certain 
book that another child had 
already checked out, this boy 
was overheard to say, “Look, 
that book is dedicated to all 
children, and it just so hap- 


Luoma Photos 


Bibliophile—maybe, but good 


reader for sure. 
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pens that I’m one of them, and 
I want that book.” 

It is important that all chil- 
dren be encouraged frequently 
to discuss books informally 
and spontaneously. Even the 
shyest child, holding a book 
that he has enjoyed, will often 
tell why he chose this particu- 
lar book and whether it lived 
up to his expectations, 

Children are influenced by 
what their friends, their li- 
brarian, and their teacher like 
to read. The teacher’s inter- 
ests and taste in books are of 
particular importance to her 
pupils. When choosing a book 
to share with the class, the 
teacher should take special 
care to select a book that 
“stretches” as well as enter- 
tains her listeners. Teachers 
should always feel free to ask 
the librarian for help in se- 
lecting such a book. 

When Onion John, the New- 
bery Award winner, was new, 
the librarian read aloud a 
few excerpts to a class in the 
library. The children liked 
what they heard, so the teach- 
er took the book to the class- 
room to read to them. Later 
some of the pupils and also 
the teacher amusedly suffered 
through several hot spring 
afternoons, stifled by the smell 
of the onions that several boys 
ate at noon just because Onion 
John ate onions like apples. 

A wise librarian will from 
time to time introduce a var- 
ied selection of books to 
groups of children in order 
that they may become aware 
of the wonderful diversity of 
reading material available to 
them. Important new interests 
may thus be aroused and stim- 
ulated. 

If the librarian—or the 
teacher—has just once heard 
a small boy announce gleeful- 
ly that he has a new baby at 
his house and is no longer The 
Littlest One in the Family; 
if she has seen a slow reader 
literally attack the card cata- 
log to find every title the li- 
brary has by Miriam Mason, 
because she has just finished 
reading one of this author’s 
books, and it was good, and 
she could read it; or if the li- 
brarian has been met at eight 
A.M. by a sixth-grade boy im- 
patiently waiting to tell her 
that a certain Newbery prize 
winner was so “neat” that he 
stayed up until eleven o’clock 
the night before to finish it— 
then chances are that this li- 
brarian has been introduced 
to children, and the children 
have been introduced to books. 


Supplementary 
Science Books 


for the 
Primary Grades 


ASTRONOMY 


BOTANY 


EARTH SCIENCE 


Edited and Supervised by 

Dr. Franklyn M. Branley, 
Director of Educational 
Services and Associate 
Astronomer, The American 
Museum-Hayden Planetarium 


and 


Dr. Roma Gans, 
Professor Emeritus of 
Childhood Education, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


“With the whole world alerted to the 
importance of science in our lives, 
today’s children get their first 
scientific explanation in their picture 
books and find in their beginning 
readers the whys and wherefores. 

It is so easy to overdo a good thing in 
the rush of enthusiasm that teachers 
and parents should welcome these 
books which meet the need with 
good taste and imagination. 
Thomas Y. Crowell’s beginning 
science series for first-and second- 
grade readers combines information 
on this level with good illustration 
and book design that should rouse 
their interest and keep them reading.” 
—Grade Teacher 


Let’s-Read- 


and-Find-Out 
about 


THE MOON SEEMS TO CHANGE 
WHAT MAKES DAY AND NIGHT 
THE SUN: OUR NEAREST STAR 
ROCKETS AND SATELLITES 


A TREE IS A PLANT 
HOW A SEED GROWS 
DOWN COME THE LEAVES 


THE CLEAN BROOK 
WHERE THE BROOK BEGINS, 


PHYSIOLOGY 


ZOOLOGY 


FIND OUT BY TOUCHING 
IN THE NIGHT 
THE LISTENING WALK 


BIG TRACKS, LITTLE TRACKS 
SANDPIPERS 


All Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out 
books are/written by outstanding 
authors and illustrated in three 
colors by famous artists. They 
are useful in the practice of read- 
ings skills, and in the presenta- 
tion of solid science information 
for Grades Kindergarten—Three. 


40 pages * 8% x 8 + Ages 3-8 
Board $2.50 + Library 
Reinforced Binding, Net $2.35 


From your Regular Bookseller 
Write for colorful, annotated cir- 


cular on these titles. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 * New York 16 
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fascinating reading 
for the best of © 


teen-age tastes 


Mystery in its Purest Form 


Here are more than a score of stories of the 
strange and the unknown by the all-time 
master of spine-chilling tales, Edgar Allan 
Poe. This handsome volume, the latest ad- 
dition to the Great Writers Collection, has 
a special introduction by Laura Benet, 
author of The Young 
Edgar Allan Poe, and 
includes The Telltale 
Heart, The Fall of the 
House of Usher and 
The Purloined Letter 
as well as The Raven 
and other favorite Poe 
poems. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


STORIES 
Other books in the 
Platt & Munk Great 
Writers Collection 
MARK TWAIN: Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn (both complete) with a notable ex- 
clusive preface by Clara Clemens. 

JACK LONDON: Two complete novels, Call of 
the Wild and Cruise of the Dazzler, and 18 
short stories. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: Twenty-eight exciting 


stories. 
CONAN DOYLE: Six full-length ——. 
Holmes mysteries. Each, $3.57 


History Brought to Life 


Here are fifry of the most exciting true 
accounts ever written about the Civil War, 
25 set in the North, 25 in the South. The 
stories teem with spies, soldiers, statesmen, 
assassins and other intriguing characters. 
Portraits and historically accurate illustra- 
tions by prize-winning artist Jerry Robinson. 
“ Attractive format... 
(the) well written 
dramatic episodes 
will appeal to upper 
elementary and high 
school readers. It 
may be used as a ref- 
erence book as well 
as for recreational 
reading.” — Chicago 
Schools 


TWO FLAGS 
FLYING 


by Donald J. Sobol 


Stories that Help Solve 
Teen-age Problems 


Going steady, overweight, first romance, 
integrity, annoying brothers and sisters — 
these are the absorbing subjects in the finest 
fiction from The American Girl, selected 
and edited by Mar- 
jorie Vetter from the 
work of such top au- 
thors as Betty Cav- 
anna and Catherine 
Marshall. “Worth- 
while and sure to be 
popular.” — Library 
Journal $3.57 


STORIES 
TO LIVE BY 


A Treasury of 
Fiction from 
The American Girl 


Crafts with a Foreign Flavor 


The enthralling Oriental art of paper fold- 
ing. Materials and clear, pre-tested dia- 
grams for creating a host of delightful 
figures, mobiles and other decorations. 


ORIGAMI 
Boxed kit with in- 
struction book and 
imported paper, $2. 
Deluxe Origami Mo- 
bile Kit—instruction 
book and mobile 
guide, double supply 
of paper, bamboo 
sticks, and cord, 

$3.95 

Paper pack refills, $1.50 each 
Library edition of instruction book, $1.95 


All Sturdy Library Bindings 
Write for complete library catalog 


PLATT & MUNK, Publishers 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


READING 


at home and school 


MARGARET SHERWOOD LIBBY Librarian, Elementary Schools 


Norwich, Connecticut 


NOTE: Margaret Sherwood Libby is not only an elementary librarian; she 
reviews children’s books for the New York Herald-Tribune and has long been 
recognized as an authority on children’s literature. Her article is frankly 
controversial—both in the program she suggests and how it operates. It 
leaves unanswered questions, but Mrs. Libby will take them on if you care 
to write her. Copies of the book lists mentioned in her article may be had 
by sending 8c in postage to Dept. LL, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 

T’S my own invention” and may prove no more success- 

ful than those of the White Knight. Like that vague old 
fellow, I too may take many a fall, but like him, I may 
mount again the more easily for the encumbrance on the 
saddle. My “invention,” in a nutshell, is a required reading 
program. 

When our elementary schools began building a library 
project, we thought that a wide variety of good books would 
automatically increase children’s reading. After a few years 
of meeting thirty classes a week and noticing the sorts of 
books selected, we knew we had far to go. The vast majority 
of our Alices (and Tommies) were only occasionally choos- 
ing excellent books for pleasure reading. With a few notable 
exceptions, teachers and parents were also concerned with 
quality. Few realized the futility of having required reading 
in subject-.natter areas and then leaving children to their 
own devices in selecting free-time reading. Usually books 
requiring the least effort, or trashy commercial stuff, were 
in demand, with children passing up the more acceptable, 
the more useful, or the few truly outstanding books. 

Gradually came my “invention” (not really unique, as 
many must have similar plans) evolving from year to year 
and still incomplete—a Required Reading Program. No ifs, 
ands, or buts. Four specific books a year must be read by 
every child from third through eighth grade. We can just 
hear the sizzling reactions of horror—“uniformity,” “dis- 
regard for individual tastes and abilities,” and so on. Pish 
tush to that. For every fine book disliked because it is re- 
quired we can find one equally loved which would have been 
missed if not required to be read. 

Building on this required list, which we try to have ev- 
ery pupil read or be exposed to by (See next page) 


New Treasures 
for Young 
Readers 


BABY ELEPHANT'S TRUNK 
By Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Leonard W eis- 
gard. A delightful companion to Brave Baby Ele- 
phant in which Baby Elephant prepares for a trip 
to Paris and learns some useful French. 

Ages 4-8. $2.50 


THE SNOW AND THE SUN 


Written and illustrated by Antonio Frasconi. 
Striking woodcuts by a distinguished contempo- 
rary artist illustrate an old South American folk 
rhyme, given in Spanish and English. 


Ages 5-9. $3.00. 


ONE DAY IN ANCIENT ROME 
By G. B. Kirtland; iliustrated by Jerome Sny- 
der. A vivid, beautifully illustrated story of life 
in a patrician Roman household, with Latin words 
and expressions throughout. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


THE BORROWERS ALOFT 
By Mary Norion; illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. With the superb artistry that distinguished 
her earlier titles, Mary Norton has again written 
a memorable book about these beloved characters. 

Ages 8 up. $2.95 


THE DOLLAR HORSE 
By Miriam Young; illustrated by William M. 
Hutchinson. An appealing, small boy fulfills his 
ream of owning a horse by hard work, cheerful- 
ness and good luck. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


SILKWORMS AND SCIENCE 
By Elizabeth K. Cooper; photographs. A fas- 
cinating history of silk, together with instructions 
for raising silkworms at home, by the author of 
Science in Your Own Back Y ard. 

Ages 10-14. $3.00 


MORE THAN COURAGE 
By Michel-Aimé Baudouy; translated by Marie 
Ponsot. Set in France, this is an absorbing story 
of two boys who recondition an old motorcycle 
and ty it out in a grueling cross-country race. 
Ages 12 up. $3.00 


SNOW ON 
BLUEBERRY MOUNTAIN 
By Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Don 
Sibley. Exciting action and fine characterization 
mark this story of a boy's determination to build 
a ski slope in the Pocono Mountains. 
Ages 12 up. $3.25 


PERILOUS WINGS 
By Leif Hamre; translated by Evelyn Ramsden, 
A taut, dramatic story of men pitted hazardously 
against the elements in an effort to discoyer the 
flaw in a new supersonic aircraft. 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SPRINGTIME FOR EVA 
By Karin Anckarsvdrd; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan. A moving, perceptive portrayal 
of a young Swedish girl, her family, friends, 
and first love. Ages 14 up. $2.95 


Illustration by Katharina Barry 
from A Is for Anything 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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ERE COME 


West 


THE SPELL ON THE STONES 
By Ecrzapetn P. Fremine. 
David spends an exciting sum- 
mer in Ireland helping dig up an 
ancient, mysterious mound of 
stones supposed to be a mecting 
place of the Little People 
with a powerful spell te guard 
it. Ages 8 to 11. 


TRINKET 

By Janet Roorrs Howe. The 
adventures of a Shetland pony 
who passes from owner to owner, 
but wins heerts everywhere with 
her fondness for children and her 
ability to learn tricks. Ages 9 to 
12. 


ON SMALL WINGS 

By Beatrice MacLzop. A little 
girl of North India lives in two 
worlds—that of her grandmother, 
with its ancient god: and festi- 
vals, and the modern world of 
her two American friends. Ages 
8 to ll. 


THE VISITORS FROM 
PLANET VETA 

By W. Gott. Suzy 
and Sandy make friends with 
three green-skinned space chil- 
dren who land in the garden. The 
magic powers of the visitors lead 
to many strange and amusing 
adventures. Ages 8 to 11. 


SECRET OF THE TIGER'S EYE 
By Puytirs A. Wuirney. Benita, 
visit ing Cape Town, South Africa, 
(where there are NO tigers) solves 
an intriguing mystery involving 
a tiger—and, incidentally, gets a 
glimpse of the unhappy work- 
ings of apartheid. Ages 10 to 14. 


RUNNER-UP 

By Lawrence A. Keatino. In 
Jesse's senior year, he finds he 
must fight hard with his brains 
and his fists if he is to come out a 
chempion at last or remain the 
also-ran he has been for three 
years. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. Ages 12 to 15. 


MYSTERY OF THE 
UNWELCOME VISITOR 

By Heven Girvan. Twin broth- 
ers—and the “brother” of a 
woman who doesn't have one—~— 
create a double mystery in this 
thriller revolving around an 
antique knife, a diamond, and a 
house in Connecticut. Girls, 12 
to 15. 


WHIRL OF FASHION 

By Marjory Hatt. A career 
story about a girl who has few 
clothes and fewer friends—until 
she becomes interested in dress 
design, and by talent and hard 
work wins a fashion scholarship 
to Paris. Girls, 12 to 15. 


STEPPING STONES TO LOVE 
By S. Gusmore. Two 
young Quakers in a small, mid- 
western college town learn to 
understand themselves and their 
spiritual heritage. A Junior 
Literary Guild selection. 
Girls, 12 to 15. 


THE KARTING CROWD 

By James L. Summers. A tragic 
accident finally makes the crowd 
at Hilandero High realize the 
dangers in the national sport of 
racing with “‘karts"’—very light 
vehicles of high horsepower. A 
Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion, Ages 12 to 15. 


DESTINATION DANGER 

By Harriet Kamo Nye. Young 
Mexicans and Americans fight 
hurricane disaster together in 
this exciting story filled with 
aviation thrills and Mexican fes- 
tivity. Boys, 12 to 15. 


POWDER BOY OF THE 
MONITOR 
By Gorpon D. Surererrs. Dick 
Morgan takes part in one of the 
epic naval battles of history while 
serving aboard the queer-looking 
Union ironclad, Monitor. Boys, 
12 to 15. 

All books clothbound, $2.95 each. 


sO, Now at your bookstore. 
THE WESTMINSTER 


PRESS 
Witherepoon Building 
Philadelphia7 


1900 N. Ave., Chicago 1) 
Ful lishing ot Beckley-Cardy 
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Supplementary Readers 
Hemp them develop reading 
Skills as they explore the whole, 
wide world .. . from the life of 
the popular Buttons family * 
to the exciting exploits of 
Gowboy Sam and Dan Frontier. 
These high interest readers 
Support your basic program, help 
ou achieve important objectives. 
Over 100 titles, for 
8, comprise a 
world of reading. 


increased reading 
(Continued from preceding page) 


reading aloud, is an informal 
literature program. Every pu- 
pil keeps a list of his reading 
with author, title, publisher, 
and short comment. He is 
given a rating of excellent if 
he reads 30 books a year; 
good with 15; fair with 7. 

Half of all his reading must 
come from an A list consisting 
of books chosen as notable by 
the ALA, or for a Fanfare in 
the Horn Book. There is also 
a B list of excellent informa- 
tional books (not necessarily 
literature) from which we 
urge selection. Finally, we 
also countenance a certain 
amount of “lollipop” reading 
(series, easy-to-read books, 
and so on). 

An additional incentive is 
dangled under the children’s 
noses. An “Honors in Read- 
ing’ award is given for 50 
books read, with 35 of them 
from the A List. The names of 
those who achieve it are sent 
to the local newspapers. (Yes, 
there is wrong motivation 
here, but many of those who 
start for acclaim continue for 
delight.) 

The librarian (or whoever 
makes out such a program) 
may seem to be setting herself 
up as a sort of literary Dr. 
Spock. Actually, there is a 
surprising unanimity of opin- 
ion among experts and book 
lovers about the books which 
will inspire, stimulate, and 
delight. 

One of the great advantages 
of such a program is that it 
has a built-in satisfying re- 
lation to parents. In our 
school this reading program 
is explained when the chil- 
dren are registered in kinder- 
garten. Parents are given a 
short list of read-aloud books 
as well. They are introduced 
to books about children’s read- 
ing, such as Annis Duff’s Be- 
quest of Wings (Viking) and 
Lillian Smith’s The Unreluc- 
tant Years (ALA). 

Discussions on children’s 
reading are conducted at PTA 
meetings. Interested parents 
realize that there is plenty of 
leeway for initiative. They 
are invited to offer sugges- 
tions after they have studied 
Mrs. Duff’s and Miss Smith's 
books. 

Book fairs which earn mon- 
ey for the school by encourag- 
ing impulse buying are not 
so likely to be welcomed. In- 
stead, our parents are asking 
for exhibits of distinguished 


books of former years or of 
the current year—a selected 
group. As our program pro- 
gresses, more parents become 
aware of the names of the fin- 
er books and some build up 
excellent home libraries. 

The required reading of 
four books is limited enough 
to not be a burden for any 
teacher. The honor-list sug- 
gestions of aims for children’s 
reading are frequently wel- 
comed as a blueprint. Each 
teacher uses her judgment in 
reading aloud bits or a con- 
siderable portion of the re- 
quired books, according to the 
quality of her classes. 

First and foremost, teach- 


ers are people. If they have’ 


any literary inclinations, they 
make excellent suggestions 
for stimulating better reading 
among the children. 

We find as we continue that 
each year more children can 
handle more challenging read- 
ing, and that the “difficult” 
books have more patrons. 
When the program began, no 
one under fifth grade consid- 
ered keeping a book list, and 
now the thirds do it with zest. 
Moreover, more teachers come 
to know the books and make 
them part of the informal live- 
ly class conversation. So per- 
haps this device will mean 
that fewer children miss: 
“All lovely tales that we have 

heard or read: 

An endless fountain of im- 
mortal drink, 

Pouring upon us from the 
heaven’s brink.” Keats 
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"There he was, almost to the ceiling, and still 
holding his thirteen balloons." 


STOR is fairy gold 


SARAH DICKINSON Librarian, Enatai Elementary School, Bellevue, Washington 


F THE listening years are filled to the brim 
the years ahead will never run dry.” 
—Ruth Sawyer, The Wa) of the Storyteller. 


Every adult who will take the time and 
make the effort can become a good storyteller, 
something akin to a magician or the Pied 
Piper. Nothing breaks down the barrier be- 
tween adult and child, race and race, nation- 
ality and nationality, as does the sharing of 
a story. Storytelling is as old as human 
speech. In the beginning it was one of man’s 
principal means for sharing experiences, 
passing on ideas, ideals, standards of behav- 
ior, and the knowledge of the race gained in 
the hard school of experience. 

What does storytelling have to offer man- 
kind in our day? Is it for little children only? 
What value has it? Storytelling is for chil- 
dren from early childhood to adulthood and 
also for adults. Speakers regularly use sto- 
ries to gain rapport or illustrate a point. 
Storytelling is still important in our lives. 
Its purposes and values are 


to entertain, 

create wonder, 

enliven the imagination, 

create a love for great literature and life, 
enlarge a child’s experience, 

inspire, 

teach, 

develop a sense of humor, 

perpetuate history and ideals, 

expose sham, 

develop verbal expression, 

train memory, and 

create a realization of the brotherhood of 


man, 


What is storytelling? It is one of the four 
speech arts—oratory, acting or impersona- 
tion, dramatic reading, storytelling or inter- 
pretation. It is a folk art, homey and infor- 
mal, Sophistication ruins it. It is important 
to remember that the storyteller is the nar- 
rator, not an actor. He tells what happened, 
focusing interest on the characters and the 
scenes in the story, not upon himself. To be 
a storyteller one must want to share what 
has moved him deeply—be it laughter or 
tears. A storyteller must be gloriously alive. 
He brings the story alive for his listeners by 
his own creative powers. Storytelling is a 
twofold relationship made up of the listener 
and the teller, and neither can exist legiti- 
mately alone. Be assured that an audience of 
eager, listening children will make you a bet- 
ter storyteller than you ever believed you 
could be! 

Storytelling is a great responsibility—the 
teller takes the children’s time, and childhood 
is so short none of it should be wasted on 
worthless, insipid, mediocre stories, told un- 
imaginatively. Children will value what the 
storyteller’s voice teaches them to love, so 
beware, lest it be unworthy. 

Storytelling has a place in and should be 
part of every child’s life—in the home, in 
the library, in the school. Teachers and 
school librarians especially need to be tellers 
of tales, for children are a part of their cap- 
tive audience and what willing captives of 
those who tell them stories! In the realm of 
the school, storytelling has specific values as 
an educational activity. It can help us attain 
our educational goals, It (See next page) 
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THE WORLD OF 
NEW BOOKS FOR 


TREASURE OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


By Mary Virginia Fox; illus. by Cary. 
The story of how a chest of gold was 
safely transported to Virginia during 
the Revolutionary War days. Ages 9 
up. 192 pages. Cloth, $3 


KEO THE CAVE BOY 


By Lois Hamilton Fuller; illus. by 
Donald Bolognese. Keo works hard to 
learn the skills of an adult so he can 
go on the great hunt. Ages 8-12. 
128 pages. Cloth, $2.75 


GOOD FOR NOTHING 


By Gina Bell; illus. by George Wilde. 
Toby discovers a way for big boys 
and for little boys to play together 
harmoniously. An Easy-To-Read book. 
32 pages. Cloth, $1.50 


BENJAMIN 


By trene Elmer; ilius. by Ruth Van 
Sciver. A magic cat grants Senjamin 
the horse his wish—to be a unicorn 
instead of a horse. Ages 5-8. 48 pages. 

Cloth, $1.75 


WORD TWINS 


By Mary Sue White; illus. by Stan 
Palezak. Amusing four-line verses 
help clarify the meanings of familiar 
homonyms known as word twins. Ages 
5-8. 32 pages. Cloth, $2 


ALASKA HARVEST 


By Elsa Pedersen; illus. by Kurt Werth, 
This human interest story tells of a 
family living aboard a fishing boat in 
Seldovia, Alaska. Ages 9 up. 192 
pages. Cloth, $3 


LEXY FOR SHORT 


By Audrey McKim; illus. by Charles 
Geer. Lexy gains a greater understand- 
ing of people when she moves to 
her new home in Edmonton, Alberta. 
Ages 10 up. 160 pages. Cloth, $3 


WINDS A’BLOWING 


By May Justus; illus. by Jean Tam- 
burine. A_ delightful collection of 
poems about familiar folk ways, 
fairies, and mature. Ages 5-10. 80 
pages. Cloth, $2.50 


SUGARING TIME 


By Solveig Paulson Russell; illus. by 
George Daly. This is an interesting 
account of the development of one of 
our oldest American industries. Ages 
8-10. 48 pages. Cloth, $2 


THE SEA CART 

By Janet Konkle; illus. by Donna Hill, 
Jean Louis of the Gaspe Peninsula 
proves his abilities and his worth when 
he builds his own sea cart. Ages 5-9, 
48 pages. Cloth, $2 
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Announcing! 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 


CORNER 


NOW WE ARE SIX 
WINNIE-THE-POOH 
THE HOUSE AT POOH 


Now all four of A. A. Milne’s classics are available in sparkling new editions. 
All of E. H. Shepard’s illustrations have been retained, but the books themselves 
have been completely redesigned by Warren Chappell with a new, large type 
face, colorful jackets, end papers and new bindings, All Ages. Trade edition, 
$2.95 each. Dutton Lifetime Binding, $2.86 net each 


THE POOH SONG BOOK 


Verses by A. A. Milne, music by H. Fraser-Simson. A brand new volume for 
classroom or music room which includes The Hums of Pooh, The King’s Break- 
fast, and Fourteen Songs from When We Were Very Young. Grades K-3. $4.95 


LET'S IMAGINE THINKING UP THINGS 


By Janet Wolff, iliustrated by Bernard Owett. A large-format Imagication book 
about shapes, designed to stimulate creativity, Grades K-2. $2.95 


CUBBY BEAR AND THE BOOK 


Written and illustrated by Inez Hogan. An unusual book within a book with the 
first part to be read to the child, the second the child can read himself. Grades 
K-2. Trade edition, $2.50. Dutton Lifetime Binding, $2.43 net 


RAGGED ROBIN 


By James Reeves, illustrated by Janet Paton. A gay and colorful book of original 
verses—26 in all—one for each letter of the alphabet. Grades 1-3. $3.75 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


LIBRARY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


... Offers EXTRA SERVICES to schools, 
colleges and libraries: 


« PERSONAL INSPECTION and SELECTION opportunity on our complete line 
including SPECIAL OFFERS of high quality, low cost and limited availability. 


DISPLAYS of ail titles for the entire school or library staff. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE SPECIAL SERVICES. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


A typical LPI book value 
NEW 1961 Special School Edition 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ATLAS 


of the WORLD 
with the exclusive TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
Ideal as a supplementary text to aug- 
ment the Social Science Units of Study. 
450 pp.; big 10 x 13%" size 
Rand-McNally maps fully indexed 
LIST: 25.00—NET: 13.95 per copy 


ORDER YOUR COPIES ON COUPON BELOW 


| about sound as the library has 


(} I'm interested in your EXTRA SERVICES; no obligation, of course. 


0) Send___ 


with exclusive Teachers’ Guide @ 13.95 each, F.O.B. Chicago. 


SCHOOL O® LIBRARY 


MY NAME—TITLE 


STREET ADORESS 


copies of International Standard Atlas of the World — School Edition, 


City, STATE 


LIBRARY PUBLISHERS, INC. © 153 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1, Illinois 
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storytelling 


(Continued from preceding page) 


increases the child’s span of 
attention, develops his powers 
of concentration, improves his 
listening habits, enlarges his 
vocabulary, and contributes to 
his creativity. It overflows or 
mingles with art, music, and 
creative dramatics. 

The power of stories is 
useful in teaching history, 
biography, and _ character. 
Stories should not be used 
primarily or only for the pur- 
pose of teaching, but surely 
when they can be used crea- 
tively to contribute to a unit, 
they should be. A good exam- 
ple is a second grade planning 
to study sound. The librarian 
can motivate the unit by tell- 
ing The Loudest Sound in the 
World, going on to talk of 
sounds we like and sounds we 
dislike, how sounds help or 
hinder us, and sending the 
class away with such books 


for this age. 

If you have been tempted 
to want to tell more stories | 
better than you can now, you | 
will find practical help, inspi- 
ration, and even stories in the 
following books. You could 
develop no other skill that 


will bring you and your chil- 
dren such rich returns. 


“Pop! He burst another balloon!" 


Bryant—How to Tell Stories 
to Children (Houghton). 
Cundiff and Webb—Story 

Telling for You (Antioch). 
Johnson and others—An An- 
thology of Children’s Liter- 
ature (Houghton). The 
chapter by Sayers. 
Sawyer—The Way of the 
Storyteller (Viking). 
Shedlock—The Art of the 
Storyteller (Dover). 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


HERON’S NECK 
) ELIZABETH LADD 


Meg is torn from a 
carefree life on a 
fishing boat and 
transplanted to a 
Maine farm. Illus. 
by Mary Stevens. 
Ages 8-12, $2.75 


BUSH FLYING 
IN ALASKA 


CHARLES COOMBS 
A striking picture of the. 
development of our 49th state. 
dilus. by Morgan Henninger. 
Ages 10-14. $2.95 
Library Edition, $2.88 net 


EMILY’S RUNAWAY 
IMAGINATION 

fs. BEVERLY CLEARY 

Emily’s imagination causes 

both adventures and 

misadventures, all filled 
with Mrs. Cleary’s 

captivating humor. ZJ/lus. 


by Joe and Beth Krush. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


GLIDERS 
LARRY KETYELKAMP 
4 Careful drawings and 
clear text tell how to 
make and fly gliders. 
Jilus. by the author. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75. 
Library Edition, $2.78 net 


JOHN AND 


HIS THUMBS 
LEONARD SHORTALL 

John’s family told him he was all thumbs 
until they found out he really had 
a green thumb. 
Illus. by the author. 
Ages 4-8. $2.75. 
Library Edition, 
$2.78 net 


THE NINE LIVES 
OF HOMER C. CAT 
MARY CALHOUN 


Homer believes that whatever other 
animals can do, he can do better, 
Illus. by Roger Duvoisin, 

Ages 4-8. $2.75. 

Library Edition, $2.78 net 
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enrich experiences 


with 


RUTH A. DAVIES Coordinator of Library Service, North Hills Joint 


Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HERE is a royal road to knowledge, going straight from 

the classroom into the elementary library. In the li- 
brary the children complete their journey into understand- 
ing which was begun in the classroom. The teacher and the 
librarian plan carefully for this journey to further learning. 
They determine where the children need to explore, how 
best to get there, what to see along the way, and how long 
the journey should take. The maps and charts which unify 
and give direction to this educational journey are the teach- 
er’s lesson plans, outlines, and textbooks. The guide for the 
journey is the librarian, whose knowledge of materials and 
pupil ability and interest determines which vehicle and road 
are best suited to carry each child to his destination—knowl- 
edge of the world around him. 

Information beyond the textbook is necessary if each 
child is to receive an optimum education in each subject. No 
textbook can develop adequately a subject or unit in its en- 
tirety. No textbook can meet adequately the ability and in- 
terest range of each class nor satisfy the needs of each child 
in a class, A textbook can generalize but cannot individual- 
ize instruction. Learning can be extended, fortified, and in- 
dividualized through the timely, planned, and guided use 
of library materials. 

A quality library program vitalizes the learning activi- 
ties for each subject by supplying printed, aural, and visual 
materials, and by guiding the use of these materials. When 
the class goes to the library the entire collection is available 
so no reading experience will be a limited or incomplete one, 
no book a “dead end” in either information or interest. 
Reading for complete understanding requires the progres- 
sive use of materials, and the comprehension, extension, 
and association of ideas and information gleaned from this 
use, Reading creates the need for further reading if learn- 
ing is to have depth, breadth, and continuity. 

Just as a textbook is not the beginning and end of knowl- 
edge, so a library book is but one of a series of learning 
experiences necessary for complete (See next reading page) 
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The Arts, Amusement 


~——TO AN ART MUSEUM 
by Mary Jo Borreson « Grades 3-6 

A BALLET by Chana Siavita 
Grades 3-6 

—TO A CIRCUS by Laura Sootin 
Grades 2-4 

~—TO A CONCERT by Laura Sootin 
Grades 3-6 


Communication 


——TO A NEWSPAPER by Laura Sootia 
Grades 4-6 
— TO THE TELEPHONE COMPANY 
by Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 
——TO A TELEVISION STATION 
by Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 2-5 


Community Living 


——TO A BANK by Laura Sootin 
Grades 4-6 
— TO WATCH A BUILDING GOING UP 
by Jeanne Goodspeed « Grades 1-4 
TO A FIREHOUSE 
by Naomi Buchheimer e Grades 2-4 
TO THE LIBRARY 
by Naomi Buchheimer e Grades 2-5 
- FO A POLICE STATION 
by Laura Sootin « Grades 1-4 
—.TO THE POST OFFICE 
by Naomi Buchheimer e Grades 1-3 
—_..TO A SANITATION DEPARTMENT 
by Joanna Cochrane e Grades 3-5 
— TO A SCHOOL by Naomi Buchheimer 
Grades K-1 


Transportation, Commerce 


~—TO AN AIRPORT by Laura Sootin 
Grades 3-5 

——7TO A FREIGHT YARD 
by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-5 

——TO A GARAGE by Jeanne Goodspeed 
Grades 1-3 

——TO A HARBOR by Diana Hammond 
Grades 3-5 


A PLANETARIUM by Louis Wolfe 
Grades 3-5 
—.TO A ROCKET BASE 
by Michael Chester * Grades 3-5 
——TO A WEATHER STATION 
by Louis Wolfe « Grades 3-6 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


NEW 


ow available in Putnam's 
Guaranteed Library 
Binding: silk- 
screened covers, 
washable cloth over 


heavy binders board, @ 


Add. 


$1.86 
net each OR CLIP AND MAIL 


at $1.86 net each. 

( Please send the new complete list of 250 titles 
now available in Guaranteed Library Bindings, 

0) Please send “A Guide For Using Let's Go Books 
— (Free until 1/1/62; 25¢ there- 
after. 

Name or School. 


The LET'S GO books are Please send the LET'S GO books checked above 
n 


Are you using the Okt Gobooks - 
for Wsupplementary texts 
reading enrichment 
classroom projects 


The LET'S GO books are informative, weil-illustrated introductions 
to what makes up the community we live in. Each book is designed 
to make more meaningful the learning experience of classroom 
trips and can be read as preparation before the trip or as an added 
knowledge-builder after returning to the classroom. Every Let’s Go 
Book contains activity suggestions on the inside jacket. Special 
Limited Offer: A teacher's manual, “‘A Guide For Using Let’s Go 
Books in the Classroom,"’ by Naomi Buchheimer is just off the press. 
To the end of the year, copies are available free on request. Use 


LET’S GO 


Basic Industries 


—TO AN AUTOMOBILE FACTORY 
by Roger Butler « Grades 3-5 
— TO AN OIL REFINERY 
by Roger Butler + Grades 4-6 
A RUBBER PLANT 
by Marilyn C. Wilson * Grades 3-5 
— TO A STEEL MILL 
by Erma Green * Grades 3-5 


History And Government 


—TO THE CAPITOL 
by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 4-6 
— TO A CITY HALL by Louis Wolfe 
Grades 4-6 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
by Mary Jo Borreson * Grades 3-5 
A COURT 
by Agnes McCarthy « Grades 3-5 
—TO THE F.B.I. by Bernard Rosenfield 
Grades 2-5 
THE SUPREME COURT 
by Bernard Rosenfield * Grades 3-6 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
HEADQUARTERS by Joanna Cochrane 
Grades 3-5 
TO THE U.S. MINT 
by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-5 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
by Bernard Rosenfield e Grades 3-6 
Nature Studies 
—FOR A NATURE WAL! Rosner 
Grades 3-6 
—TO A ZOO by Laura Sootin Grades 3-5 
Foods And Clothing 
TO A BAKERY by Naomi Buchheimer 
Grades 2-4 
A CANDY FACTORY 
by Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 3-5 
-— TO A CLOTHING FACTORY 
by Harry Lazarus « Grades 3-4 


TO A DAIRY by Jeanne Goodspeed 
Grades 1-4 


TO A FARM by Laura Sootin 
“Green 36 
A SUPERMARKET 

by Jeanne Goodspeed « Grades 13 


A DENTIST by Naom! Buchhelmer’ 
Grades 3-5 


— TO A HOSPITAL by Diana Hammond 
Grades 3-5 


School and Library Department 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York City 16, N. Y, 
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New Jersey 


The phenomenal population growth 
of Middletown Township has 
necessitated an accompanying ex- 
pansion of educational facilities. 
Here is a report on the measures 
that have been taken by one school 
system to accommodate a fast- 
growing citizenry, and an evalua- 
tion by Miss Hilda Southall, 
Elementary Supervisor, of the use 
of the Reading for Meaning Series 
as a basal text throughout the 
system. 


Miss Southall writes: 


“Middletown Township has used the McKee Reading Series 
since its publication in 1949 with gratifying success. The manuals. 
especially are invaluable in giving inexperienced teachers just the 
help they need in their day-to-day preparation for their reading 
groups. Teachers soon understand what they are doing and why they 
are doing it so they approach the teaching of reading with confidence. 


“We find the logical development of skills through the use of 
interesting, well-graded material results in ability to read independ- 
ently in the first grade. Textbooks, workbooks, filmstrips — all con- 
tribute to comprehension and mastery. The children love to read 
and are proud of their accomplishments, so library books and sup- 
plementary readers circulate rapidly. This enthusiasm is maintained 
throughout the primary grades with increased skill in using reading 
as a tool in ali subject areas. 


“No teacher has suggested at any time that we should consider 
a change in our basic reading program.” 


READING TEST RESULTS — April, 196i 
System-Wide Testing 


GRADE NUMBER NATIONAL MIDDLETOWN  PUPI.: ABOVE 
LEVEL NORM “ORM NATIONAL NOPM | PERCEN 


TESTED 
Grade 1 | 793 pupils | 18-1.9 25 5393 87% 
Grade 2 | 756 pupils | 2.8-2.9 3.8 629 83% 
Grade 3 753 pupiis | 3.8-2.9 4 497 66% 


The Gates Primary Reading Test was administered to Grade 1, the Gates 
Advanced Primary “eading Test to Grade » and the Stanford Achievement 
Battery -Elementary fo Grode 8. 
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Middletown Township, 


MISS HILDA SOUTHALL 
ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR 


Miss Hizpa SouTHAL.’s career in the field 
of education has encompassed several different 
areas. Before assuming her present position as 
Elementary Supervisor she served as a classroom 
teacher and as a director of remedial reading in 
Middletown schools. A graduate of the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Miss Southall re- . 
ceived her »achelor of arts degree at the Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley, Colorado. 
Her interest in language, the social sciences, and 
art led to subsequent study during summer ses- 
sions at Pennsylvania State College, Cornell 
University, Rutgers University, and New York 
University. Alternete summers have been spent ; 
travelling extensively throughout the United ge 
States, Europe, the Caribbean, and South America. : 
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The twenty-two room intermediate Schoo! includes 
wood, metal, and home economics workshops, a 
cafeteria, library, and gymnasium. 


= 
J 


East Keansburg School added six rooms during the system-wide 
expansion. 


The Lincroft School is one of twelve elementary schools in the Middletown 


Township school system. 


UNTIL 1950 MIDDLETOWN TOWNSHIP was a community of 
farmlands, truck gardens, and orchards. There was a daily flow 
of produce to New York markets, as well as freshly-caught fish 
from the area’s second largest industry, commercial fishing. 


Today Middletown is included in the New York metropolitan area. 
There is a substantial number of residents who are daily com- 
muters to business in New York City, Jersey City, and Newark. 
On week ends the area is a popular sports center, with several 
national speedboat and sailing regattas held every summer. 

Several key developments account for this remarkable expan- 
sion and progress. Military installations in and around Middle- 
town have measurably affected its growth. Two arterial high- 


“ ways directly through the Township have also played a large 
oe” a part in changing the community. The Garden State Parkway 
extends from the New York Throughway to Atlantic City and 

ws Cape May. Route 35 connects New York with Asbury Park and 
the South Jersey beaches. Both of these highways have been 


vs operative in changing Middletown from country to suburb in a 
: short ten-year span. 


Many changes have accompanied the Township's evolution 
from a rural to a residential area. In a period of ten years the 
population of Middletown Township — a triangular area of 38 
eae: square miles — leaped from 16,000 to 39,500. The school sys- 

x tem particularly was affected by this phenomenal rise in popu- 

f lation. With the number of residents nearly doubled the Board 
of Education proposed a bond issue in 1954, followed by a 
second in 1959. The school population in 1964 was predicted 
by school administrators at approximately 10,800 as compared 
to 2,784 in 1950. 


ce READING IS THE CORNERSTONE OF EDUCATION 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

. a EDITORIAL AND FOREIGN SALES OFFICES: BOSTON 7 

i REGIONAL SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 16 ATLANTA 5, GENEVA, ILL. DALLAS 1 


READING FOR MEANING 
Grades 1-6 
McKEE HARRISON - McCOWEN LEHR 


More classrooms were necessary, outdated facilities needed 
modernization, and the demand for new buildings was urgent. 
The Board of Education set up a ‘‘master plan’’ to meet the 
problems of this phenomenal increase. This plan included 
roughly 122 new rooms at an estimated cost of $3,750,000 for 
all buildings, land, equipment, and incidentals. The Township 
Committee agreed that the bond issue was needed. 


After the school bond issue had been studied by various groups 
of citizens through community meetings scheduled by Paul L. 
Lefever, Superintendent, and James W. Davidheiser, Board 
Secretary, an informed people responded by voting it in by a 
count of 1,841 to 746. And the building program has continued 
to gather force within the past two years, with more recent 
additions to Middletown’s educational plant including two 30- 
room intermediate schools, a 22-room elementary school, an 
addition of six classrooms to an elementary school, and an 
8-room addition to the high school annex. 


Middletown Township is justifiably proud of its progress, its 
growth, and the interest of its citizens who recognize and act 
on the problems presented to the educational field as a result 
of such expansion. While it is rooted in tradition as one of the 
oldest settlements in New Jersey, its advanced school system 
could well serve as a model educational set-up. 


Meet Paddington — a character to delight 
your middle graders who have learned the 
joys of reading. You'll find more about 
him on page 76. 


PALO ALTO 
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how to make 

all kinds of 
sculpture — 
animals, figures, 
mobiles, masks — 
in many 
materials, from 
pipe-cleaners 
to plaster 


PAPER. INK 


print-making — 


from the 

simplest 

fingertip 

impression 

to the 

cutting of a 
linoleum 


3 


the basic 
techniques of 
drawing — 

animals, figures, 
heads, scenes, 
landscapes — 

and experimenting 
with pencil, 

pen and brush 


a by HARVEY WEISS 


SCULPTOR — ILLUSTRATOR 
WRITER — TEACHER 


Three exciting books 
that take the creative 
approach to the practice 
and appreciation of art. Though step by 
step in their instruction, the emphasis is on 
developing an individual style. Each book, 
5 containing models from which to work, is 
dramatically illustrated with reproductions 
of great works of art — a book to treasure 

as weil as to use. 


ij] YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 


4 o 
Please send me a copy of 
{3 3 (©) PENCIL, PEN & BRUSH @ $2.80 net 
+h Z © CLAY, WOOD.& WIRE @ $2.80 net 
‘Ie _ (© PAPER, INK & ROLLER @ $2.80 net 
‘ oa to try in my classroom, Should I decide to keep 
« 5 it (them) ! will approve your bill for payment 
: > of return the book(s) within 30 days. 
> Name 
F 
x 
— Address 
> 2 City & State 
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(Continued from preceding reading page) 


understanding. Having read 
for background or orientation, 
the child should read for am- 
plification, association, and 
extension of knowledge. The 
character who was but a name 
in a first reading reference 
becomes a personality in a 
second, and takes his place in 
the course of events in a third, 
thereby gaining his true his- 
torical significance and stat- 
ure. Viewing a filmstrip or 
hearing a recording may help 
unify and summarize these 
three reading experiences. 

The library functioning as 
a learning laboratory can 
strengthen each subject area 
and be the means for its 
reaching its educational goal. 
The reading program is suc- 
cessful to the extent that pu- 
pils read beyond the basic 
reader. Each unit in a basic 
reader is designed to increase 
the skill of reading and to 
stimulate the desire for fur- 
ther reading. Class visits to 
the library are necessary if 
the stimulus of the text is to 
be effective. 

For example, a unit on 
“Folklore and Legend” intro- 
duces Paul Bunyan, Pecos 
Bill, and Stormalong. The 
sketches are necessarily brief 
but long enough to whet the 
appetite for more. Waiting to 
be introduced in library books, 
filmstrips, and recordings are 
Johnny Appleseed, Casey 
Jones, Davy Crockett, Febold 
Feboldson, John Henry, Tony 
Beaver, Windwagon Smith, 
Mike Fink, Joe Magarac as 
well as twenty or more tales 
about the legendary figures 
introduced in the classroom. 


The space age has focused 
attention on the importance 
of teaching science in the ele- 
mentary grades. Building 
sound scientific background 
requires a thorough investiga- 
tion and a complete under- 
standing of each science unit 
taught. Today’s school library 
can direct the children in their 
introduction to and explora- 
tion of sound, heat, light, 
weather, electricity, energy, 
matter, and the universe as 
well as a dozen more. These 
fundamental materials devel- 
op basic vocabulary, methods, 
and concepts. 

The unit “Atomic Energy,” 
as an example, can develop 
through library materials an 
understanding of molecules, 
solids, liquids, gases, elements, 
compounds, atomic weight, 
energy, fission, fusion, chain 
reaction, the cyclotron, and 
the present and future use of 
atomic energy. Fortunately 
there is a wealth of quality 
printed, aural, and visual ma- 
terials for teaching biology, 
physics, chemistry, astrono- 
my, and geology available in 
any good elementary school li- 
brary. 

The room teacher and the 
librarian planning and work- 
ing together can be a most ef- 
fective educational team. Co- 
operatively they can lead the 
children farther along the 
road to knowledge and to 
greater heights of perception 
and achievement. Working to- 
gether, this teaching team can 
reach the goal of education, 
which is an optimum educa- 
tion in each subject for each 
child. 


“It may be years before they make a movie of it, Kevin. And 
think of all you'll miss by not reading W innie-the-Pooh.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


STERLING SCIENCE BOOKS 


“ingeniously Constructed, 
Amazingly Informative” 
—New York Times 


REINFORCED LIBRARY BINDINGS — Color-on- 
cloth covers reproduce complete jacket 
illustration Color-fast, washable, mildew- 
proof pyroxilin-impregnated cloth + 80 Pt. 

seasoned binder’s board + Singer or Mc- 
in side-sewing, reinforced through drill 
with visible joints. 

BIOLOGY FOR CHILDREN written and 

illustrated by Ethel Hanauer. Projects 

and experiments to introduce botany, 

zoology, physiology, medicine and mi- 

croscopy. Ages 10-14 $2.84 net 


CHEMISTRY FOR CHILDREN by Virginia 
Mullin. Illustrated. Safe projects and ex- 
periments such as making lipstick and 
toothpaste and testing foods. Ages 10-14 

$2.84 net 


ELECTRONICS FOR CHILDREN by Gab- 
riel Reuben. Illustrated. “The lesson of 
each test is put across skillfully and 
decisively and applies in the next one. 
, Always clear. . . . Learning by do- 
ing at its finest.".—New York Times 
Ages 10-14 $2.84 net 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN by Muriel 
Mandell. Illustrated. “Filled with sim- 
ple, inexpensive, but very effective ex- 
periments. Helps build basic science 
concepts with children.”"—The Science 
Teacher Ages 6-12 $2.84 net 


THE YOUNG EXPERIMENTER by N. F. 
Newbury and H. A. Armstrong. Illus- 
trated in 2 colors. Pretested experiments 
that lead children by the discovery 
method to knowledge of simple scien- 
tific phenomena. Ages 8-12 $2.84 net 


HOW A JET FLIES by Gil Paust. Illus- 
trated. Details of every operation of 
exciting jet flight. Included are short 
history of jets and discussion of latest 
developments. Ages 10-14 $2.84 net 


MATH WITHOUT NUMBERS by Edgar 
S. Bley. Illustrated. Geometry and set 
theory presented through simple draft- 
ing techniques so students can under- 
stand the “why” of math. Ages 12 up 

$2.57 net 


Above Titles Are Eligible for 
Purchase with NDEA Funds 


also in LIBRARY BINDINGS 


BOYS’ LIFE OF JOHN F. SPELLING SELF-TAUGHT: 
KENNEDY by Bruce Lee A Teaching Machine 
Ages 10 up $2.89 net Book by Lester D. 
GROWING UP IN COLON- Basch and Dr. Milton 
> AMERICA by Allen Finkelstein 

. Clark A 

Ages 8-12 $2.89 net 
GROWING UP IN THE THE STORY OF HARBORS 
WILD WEST by Allen by Ben Wattenberg 
P. Clark Ages 8-12 $2.57 net 
Ages 8-12 $2.89 net 
GOVERNMENT AT work THE STORY OF CAMERAS 
by Rebecca Schull by Terry Maloney 
Ages 10 up $2.89 met Ages 8-12 $2.57 net 


Order from Sterling or from Your Jobber 
Send to Dept. PR for Free Sterling Cataiog 


STERLING PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16 - 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


—FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS— 


The tive curriculum materials you need to enrich 
and ew textbook teaching are listed in the 
jew, 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authoritative, selective, and easy-to-use. 
Available for $7.50 on 30-day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. IN, R 11, Wis. 
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HAMMOND 
TEACHER’S 
HELPERS 


WHAT SHALL WE DO IN ART? 


Scores of practical ideas for 
teaching art at the elemen- 
tary school level. How to 
select topics that sharpen 
student interest. Tips on 
working with tempera, let- 
tering, murals, copying 

much more. Complete with 
list of teaching aids and how 
to obtain them. $2.75. 


MY FIRST WORLD ATLAS 


Designed for individual use, 
this low-priced atlas is a 
valuable supplement to your 
regular text and an ideal 
home study aid. Contains 
map comprehension plates; 
clear, colorful relief refer- 
ence maps and much more. 
Makes social studies fasci- 
nating to youngsters. Single 
copies 45c, group rate 36c, 
50 copies $18, 100 copies $36. 


WEATHER KIT 


An excellent bulletin-board 


item with pictures of various 
weather phases, a full-color 
U.S. relief map and simple 
text-—all combine to make it 
easy for students to under- 
stand the workings of the 
weather. Unique weather 
wheel to predict changes 
with surprising accuracy. $1. 


ACTIVITY CHARTS 


Classroom Helpers Chart 

A useful duty roster on 
which you list the names 
of students appointed to 
regular classroom chores. 


Our Weather Chart 
A class project in which 


students keep daily rec- ——— 


~ 
=. 


ords of weather changes. es ' 
Helps youngsters under- - =) 
stand nature and the 


seasons, — 


Each a colorful, large - \ 
(22” +x 28”) chart, 


printed in oil paint on \ 
heavy poster board, can 
be written on with chalk 


and erased again and again—lasts for years. 


$2.95 per set of above 2 charts. 


PHONICS CHARTS 


Helps students to read 
better, faster. Each gnily- 
colored, easily visible 
15” x 10” chart shows a 
picture illustrating a 
phonic along with sev- 
eral other words contain- 
ing the same sound. 
Heavy, durable charts 
come in 4 sets: ABC 
sounds (28 charts) $5.95; 
Consonant Blends (28 
charts) $5.96; Vowel 
Blends (20 cnarts) $4.50; 
Vowel Values (40 charts) 
$6.95. All 4 sets $23.95. 


Maplewood, N. J. 


We pay postage 
on pre-paid orders. 


Cc. S. HAMMOND 
& COMPANY 


1C. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY, 
Dept. E-1, Maplewood, N.J. 1 
§ Please send the items checked. I understand 8 
q if I am not completely satisfied I may return 8 
g any item within 10 days for full refund. . 
5 Bill me. [) I enclose pre-payment in the 1 
8 amount of you pay postage. » 
Ha What Shall We Do In Art? 1 
My First World Atlas 
5 Weather Kit ' 
Activity Charts 
PHONICS CHARTS 
ABC Sounds Vowel Blends 
He Consonant Blends [] Vowel Values 
Name ' 
Address ........ 
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After this TV show, who wouldn't want to read the book? 


sharing what’s inside the 


COMENRSS 
J 
ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE Librarian, Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas 


Zp WO boys were standing at the fiction shelves in a school 

library one day. Billy said, “I'd like to find me a good 
book.” Mike said, “Why don’t you read Penrod?” “What’s it 
about?” asked Billy. “Oh, it’s like Tom Sawyer, only more 
civilized.” Billy took the suggestion. 

Here is one example of the informal sharing of books that 
goes on all the time among children. It is a type of reading 
guidance that teachers and librarians should take advantage 
of because children can be such effective salesmen of read- 
ing fare among their peers. A major weakness, however, 
is that children are more concerned with the temporary ap- 
peal of an exciting book than with its inherent values, Un- 
fortunately their reading tastes are sometimes questionable. 
Therefore, such sharing needs direction and guidance to 
make it a worthwhile part of the reading program. Used 
properly, it becomes an exciting contribution to the lan- 
guage arts. 

To insure effective sharing, it is important to have a few 
guidelines. 

1. Every classroom should have a positive reading cli- 
mate. This climate consists of every child having a good 
book at hand constantly, allotted time within the school day 
for free reading, ample opportunity for everyone to go to 
the library and browse and find good books. Children should 
be encouraged to evaluate and express themselves about 
the books they read. 

2. Teacher and librarian should observe and show inter- 
est in each child’s books to make sure that he is reading on 
his proper level, that the books are worthwhile, and that he 
is varying his fare. There are too many “rut” readers among 
young people. 

3. We should be careful that the “props” and processes 
involved do not usurp reading time and thus detract from 
reading as a pleasurable activity. 

4. The teacher and librarian need to work cooperatively 
in furthering a good sharing program. When classroom and 
library activities dovetail, reading becomes a continuous, 
exciting experience. 

5. The teacher, as a mentor of reading, must know and 
keep up-to-date in the field of children’s literature. She needs 


to be an avid reader, too! (See next page) 


| 


*HARPERYCREST library binding net pric 


LHARPER & BROTHERS, N, Y. 16 


for boys 
and girls 


FALL 1961 


New 
N READ Book® 


The famous series of books — 
endorsed by teachers — that 
children can read by themselves 


ELSE HOLMELUND MINARIK 
LITTLE BEAR’S VISIT. Pictures by 
Maurice Senpak, Little Bear visits 
his grandparents, 


EDITH THACHER HURD 
STOP STOP. Pictures by Ciement 
Hurp. Suzy copes bravely with Miss 
Muggs’ passion for cleanliness. 


FRED PHLEGER 

RED TAG COMES BACK, Pictures 
by Arnotp Loser, A Science I CAN 
READ Book about the life cycle of a 


salmon. 


SYD HOFF 
LITTLE CHIEF. Pictures by the au- 
thor. A young Indian boy is the hero 
of the day. 

Ages’4-8 $1.95 each * $2.19 each* 


MIKE McCLINTOCK 
WHAT HAVE I GOT? An EARLY I 
CAN READ Book. Pictures by Leo- 
NARD Kesster, Simple rhymes describe 
the contents of a little boy's pockets. 
Ages 4-7, 

1, 


84* 
DOROTHY KUNHARDT 
BILLY THE BARBER, Pictures by 
Pene DuBots, Why Billy loves 
his job, told by the author of many 


children’s classics, - Ages 4-8. $1.95. 


$2.19* 
MARY STOLZ 


“THE GREAT REBELLION. Pictures 


by Bent Monrresor, Portman, the 
Chief Mouse, Siri, the housecat, and 
the two indomitable mouse heroes of 
Belling the Tiger are at it again. 


Ages 6-10. $2.50 


$2.57* 
MILLICENT E. SELSAM 
AROUND THE WORLD WITH DAR. 
WIN. Pictures by ANTHONY RavieLLt. 
The Voyage of the Beagle retold for 
young readers, Lavishly illustrated. 
Ages 7-10, $2.95 
$2.84* 


SEE ALONG THE SHORE, Pictures 
by Leonarp Weiscarp. The delights 
and wonders of the beach. 


Ages 7-11. $2.95 
$2.84* 


MEINDERT DeJONG 
THE LAST LITTLE CAT. Pictures by 
Jim McMuttan. The 1954 Newbery 
Award winner tells how the last little 
cat finds a perfect home, 
Ages 7-11, $2.75 
$2.73* 


HOG WILD! 


By Jutta Brown Ripe. Pictures by 


Leonarp Suorra.t. An exciting story, 
set in Idaho in the 1890's, of a boy and 
his dog driving the hogs to Prairie 
Town, Ages 8-12, $2.95 

$2.79* 


I CAN ‘LEARN 
ABOUT 
CALCULA. 
TORS AND 
COMPUTERS 
Text and diagrams by Raymonp G. 
Kenyon, The story of the development 
of calculators and computers — with 
model experiments. Ages 10 up, $2.95 


$2.79* 
THE WONDER OF 
HEAT ENERGY. A Picture Story 
of the Vital Part Heat Plays in 
Our World 
By Hy Rucutis. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs, Drawings by Atice Hirsi. 
Ages 10 up. $3.95 
$3.79* 
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GOLDEN BOOK 
FILMSTRIPS 


NOW BRING TO THE CLASSROOM SCREEN 
THE GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 


The delightful stories and charming illustrations by the 
distinguished writers and artists of Golden Books have 
been skillfully made into filmstrips to motivate and en- 
courage your beginning readers. 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 


6 GOLDEN BOOK FILMSTRIPS 

based on 6 Golden Beginning Readers 

¢ The King Who Learned To Smile *Pear-Shapec Hill 
¢ The Little Black Puppy *Where’s Willie 
¢The Wonderful House eJust For Pun 


The box of 6 filmstrips and an accompanyin< 
Teacher’s Guide are offercd the school 
discount price of $28.50. 


We will be pleased to send you a preview set for 
15 days —FREE of any cost or obligation. 


FREE GIFT 


The 6 Golden Beginning Readers (durable, buckram 
cloth library binding—total valuc $8.94 ) listed above 
will be sent to you as a fee gift if you decide to pur- 
chase the filmstrip set. 


GOLDEN BOOK FILMSTR&R!?S 


—a division of Filmstrip Corporation cf Americ:., 
386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me for 15-day preview—no cost or obligation—-the Box oi 4 
6 Golden Book Filmstrips based on the Golden Beginning Readers. 1 
I understand that I may return the box after ex2mination. If I de- / 
cide to keep the box of 6 filmstrips, I will be billed for $28.50 ard 
I will receive as a FREE GIFT the 6 Golden Beginning Readers. 
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NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CTY ZONE STATE 
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sharing what’s inside the covers 
(Continued from preceding page) 


There are many ways of sharing books with one’s friends, 
ranging all the way from incidental recommendations or 
lending a book from one’s personal library, to carefully 
planned and regular class activities. Starting simply, any 
teacher can evolve a variety of techniques. But whatever is 
tried should be evaluated by both teacher and pupils to de- 
termine whether the results have been worth the time and 
effort involved. 


Oral Sharing 


This should start in the lower grades to give children con- 
tinuous experience in looking thoughtfully at what they 
read and in expressing their reactions to a book. The sim- 
plest form is reading aloud, where a child selects an incident 
or portion of his book to share with the class. When this is 
preceded by a brief statement of why he has made this se- 
lection, it gives him practice in oral expression. Two cau- 
tions are important—never permit the child to ramble on 
until he tells the whole story; ve sure that the child can read 
aloud effectively. 

Oral sharing has many variations. Pairs or groups of 
children may dramatize an incident from some book they 


“4 


New books! Which one shall | read 


first? 
have r:ad. Poetry reading in rotation by all members of 
the class forms a pleasant part of opening exercises each 
morning. At some time durirg the year the class might en- 
gage in a storytelling workshop and later, tell their stories 
to a lower grade or in the library. 


Written Sharing 


Children do not write fluently at this age, but it is well 
to make a simple beginning, always being careful not to 
let this assignment quench enthusiasm for reading. Rather 
than calling this technique book reports, designate them as 
book reviews, explaining the meaning and purpose of the 
term. Worthwhile efforts might be printed in the school 
paper or even in the local newspaper. Sometimes the writ- 
ten work may be in the form of a letter to classmates, 
recommending the book and why. The child may even as- 
sume the role of a main character, inviting the group to 
make his acquaintance. When all the written reports are 
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kept on file throughout the 
year, other children can refer 
to them for suggestions. One 
teacher had her children de- 
sign folders in which to keep 
them. Arranged chronologi- 
cally within the folder, the re- 
views formed a telling record 
of each child’s reading prog- 
ress as well as his improve- 
ment in written expression. 


Visuai Sharing 

As part of the reading cli- 
mate of the classroom or the 
library, bulletin boards may 
not only feature books and 
reading but show the amount 
and kind of reading being 
done by the students, Some 
teachers have their children 
make a chart to show their 
reading progress. Across the 
top are pasted small colored 
books representing various 
types of reading. A class list 
is written down the left side. 
As each child reads a book in 
a certain category, he pastes 
a star under that column be- 
side his name. One class de- 
signed a reading thermometer 
with the caption, “Our Read- 
ing Temperature for the 
Week.” Every child’s name 
was listed down the side and 
space was provided for each 
one to attach a small tab car- 
rying the author and title of 
his current reading favorite 
with a one-word reaction. 

Another visual form of 
sharing is found in the indi- 
vidual reading records kept by 
children. The class may design 
its own reading record, in- 
cluding space for author, title, 
illustrator, publisher, and date 
for each book, with space for 
a brief comment. It is possible 
to purchase commercial read- 
ing record forms. 


Sharing Programs 


Within this category fall 
the activities that are planned, 
rehearsed, and finally present- 
ed for audience consumption. 
Dramatizing scenes, often as a 
TV program, is a favorite 
technique. Quiz programs are 
exciting and can motivate 
wider reading. Sometimes one 
class may challenge other 
classes to a “Battle of Books.” 

One sixth grade prepared a 
program called “Academy 
Awards in Children’s Litera- 
ture.” They selected catego- 
ries, nominated titles or char- 
acters, and made final choicds 
from three nominations. 

In cooperation with art, an- 
other class painted poster-size 
pictures to illustrate favorite 
books. During Book Week, 
they displayed their pictures 
on easels and told why this 
book was their favorite and 
what incident was depicted. 


calls for expert guidance to keep Here are only a very few ways 
Book Clubs it simple, purposeful, and a con- that children may share their 
Children are enthusiastic “join- stant challenge to the reading in- reading enthusiasm with their 
ers” and an organization with a_ terest of children. classmates. Teachers will be ex- 
reading theme provides oppor- Some schools have used the Ar- perimenting constantly with new 
tunity to utilize many, many tech- row Book Club (33 W. 42nd St., sharing media. One fruitful 
niques. “The Book Worms” or the New York 36) to good advantage. source of ideas is Nancy Larrick’s 
“Storytelling League’ may be Paper-back editions are sent five A Teacher’s Guide to Children’s 
limited to a single classroom or be times a year and children are per- Books (Merrill, 1960). It is a good 
a school club. Such an activity mitted a choice. book to refer to frequently, 


reading program — to take children one step beyond the 
“reader,” and then increasingly further into an exciting 
new world of books. 

It is a fundamental principle of learning that children tend to 
repeat pleasurable and satisfying experiences. With success after 
success in the reading of “whole books,” young readers will de- 
velop attitudes toward reading which they will quite likely carry 
with them into adult life. 

Since children’s preferences in stories can be as many-sided 
as their interests and personalities, these Golden Readers offer 
an appealing assortment. Children need “fun reading” to laugh 
over; make-believe stories to lend wings to the imagination; fac- 
tual stories to add to their knowledge of the world about them; 
and stories about real people who face and solve recognizable 
problems, to add to their knowledge of themselves. 

A rich complementary reading program in a variety of easy- 
to-read books widens the child’s mental and emotional horizons. 
Moreover, these readers have “eye appeal.” Like other surprise 
packages, they are done up in gay wrappings, and enhanced by 
bright, imaginative illustrations, skillfully integrated with the text. 


G= READERS were created to supplement the school 


Here is a list of titles available in the series: 


Ty Grades 1 & 2 
OLDEN ; an THE CAT AND OTHER STO- oronot AND THE GENTLE GIANT. 
; RIES. By Leland B. Jacobs. Illus- By Adelaide Holl. Illustrated by 
READERS 


trated by Harold Berson. (1) Frank Daniel. (9) 
will enrich 


JUST FOR FUN. By Patricia Scarry. JONATHAN AND THE DRAGON. By 
Illustrated by Richard Scarry. (2) Irwin Shapiro. Illustrated by Tom 
THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE. Vroman. (10) 

By Seymour Reit. Illustrated by pgar-SHAPED HILL. By Irving A. 
Gordon Laite. (3) Leitner. Illustrated by Bernice Mey- 
THE LARGE AND GROWLY BEAR. By ers. (11) 

Gertrude Crampton. Illustrated by a PICKLE FOR A NICKEL. By Lilian 
John P. Miller. (4) — Moore. Illus. by Susan Perl. (12) 
LITTLE BLACK PUPPY. By Charlotte poynp ROUND WORLD. Written 
Zolotow. Illustrated by Lilian Ob- and illus. by Michael Douglas. (13) 


ligado. (5) 
SYLVESTER THE MOUSE. By Ade- 
BO VOU By Ba Holl. by N. M. 


Evans. Illustrated by Beatrice Dar- 
reac. win. (6) Bodecker. (14) 
WHERE’S WILLIE? By Seymour Reit. TOO MANY BOZOS. By Lilian 
Illustrated by Eric Blegvad. (7) Moore. Illus. by Susan Perl. (15) 


WONDERFUL HOUSE. By Margaret WHALE HUNT. Told to Jane Werner 
Wise Brown. Illustrated by J. P. Watson by Kenneth S. Norris. Illus- 
Miller. (8) trated by Claude Humbert. (16) 


All Golden Readers available in Goldencraft Binding. Net price $1.49 


To aid the teachers in using these books as instructional ma- 
terial, we have prepared a special Guide to Golden Readers, by 
Adelaide Holl. Suggested activities are shown so that the reading 
experience can be made more enjoyable and meaningful for the 
child. 

Send today for a complete examination set of the Golden 
Readers, or for individual titles, billed on approval. If you are 
not fully satisfied, you may return for credit within 10 days. A 
copy of the Guide to Golden Readers will accompany each order. 


the 


Program 


| cowen PRESS, Educational Div., Dept. ED-1, 1 West 39th St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
| Please send me: 

I (C0 complete set of Golden Readers NAME............ 

C Individual titles circled below: 

13 14 15 16 


I understand that if not fully sat- APORESS....... 
isfied I may return any or all of 
the books after a 10-day examina- 


} 
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Announcing the first all-science encyclopedia 


written and edited especially for young people! 


Here is one of the most important science 
reference works ever published for schools and 
titpavies. it is designed to stimulate a lasting 
interest i science, to encourage the “look-up” 
technique and the scientific process of dis- 
cuvery wd verification, All this is coupled with 
@ ¢rextive approach to science which enables 
stutients to expiore and learn for themselves. 


ABOUT THE EDITORS 


The Young. People’s Science Encyclopedia is 
edited by the staff of the National College of 
Education in Evanston, Illinois. This is the 
oldest private teachers institution in the coun- 
try, and is widely-known for its exceptionally 
high educational standards. Its graduate 
school is affiliated with the Teachers College 
of Columbia University. 


Written by a team of 74 experts and author- 
ities in science and education, many of the 
writers are experienced teachers who are quali- 
fied to gear the contents of this encyclopedia 
to the level of the elementary school student. 


All subject area specialists and consultants 
are leaders in their respective scientific fields. 
Examples: The entry on space, which is ap- 
proximately 10,000 words, was written by Dr. 
Krafft A. Ehricke, noted rocket expert and 
program director of the Centaur project. Ma- 
terial on nuclear science and radiation was 
contributed by an Argonne National Labora- 
tory scientist. 
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Published by Childrens Press, Inc. in cooperation 
with the National College of Education 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED to fit the budgets of every 
school and library, and unconditionally guaran- 
teed by Childrens Press, Inc. 20 volumes, includ- 
ing complete Index, Bibliography and Teachers’ 
Study Guide. List Price $59.95. 

Net, postpaid to school and libraries. 
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Graduated makes this encyclopedia an 


science reference source for young people of all ages, 
abilities and interests. 
Here for the first tire in any science encyclopedia, is a unique, gro juated 
vocabulary! Each student can read ani rescarch un to his own ability. 
Each entry serves as an importan: source of science reterence miterial 
for ali students from third through cight’ grades, with some nse extending 
into high school. 


The start of each e,ttry is at third ade reudi’.g level (or the lowes: ieve? 
the subject will permit), describing the topic in sary-to-gre-p concepts. The 


type is large and clear, attractive tc “oung readers. Foilowing, in smaller type, 
the vocabulary and s.ience conceots gz dua’iy become more complex. 


For twese rer*ons, rithsug) primarily watten tor young people wit a 
reading raxge *tc“n third through eighih grades, this ervcyciopedia will be used 


by all ages. 
A typical enta in size shown below. 


Entry title, 7 


ABOUT THE CONTENTS 


These are just a few of the significant areas of science 
covered in this encyclopedia: 


Aeronautics Botany Medicine 
Astronomy Chemistry Mineralogy 
Aviation Electronics Nuclear Science 
Bacteriology Embryology Physics 
Biochemistry Energy Physiology 
Biographies of Engineering Space Travel 
important scientists Geology Zoology 


Every area of te biological and physical sciences is 
covered, making this encyclopedia an unexcelled sci- 
ence reference source and research tool. 


WHAT THIS ENCYCLOPEDIA MEANS TO YOU 


With the Young People’s Science Encyclopedia in the 
classroom and library, it is possible to expose every 
young person to the fascinating world of science. Here 
is a wealth of information to stimulate individual 
problem-solving and to build self-confidence. 


At every student’s (and teacher’s) fingertips are 
immediate answers to questions about science, no 
matter how complicated. Teachers need not hesitate 


C(gad-uh- -LINN-ce- >) Prorunciation. 
is ELEMENT number 4 


It was etal in 1886 by J. de ¥ 
Marignac. Gadolinum is a silver-white 
“METAL)iIt is an unusual metal in that 


to tackle any technical material. Science projects can 
be initiated with confidence. 


But most important, the Young People’s Science 
Encyclopedia is designed to stimulate a lasting in- 


Int oductury 
concepts in 
sitipie 
lary ter younger 


z only weakly magnetic. It is found Rader sary terest in science through its creative approach. It will 
one hei 0 combination with @ Gadolinit and j Roman with — enable boys and girls to study science creatively by 
encourage certain other minerals. —¥ 2-pt. spacing}. exploring for themselves, and to develop their own 
further s‘ of the lantha-\ % interests in scientific specialties. It will permit stu- 
“This series resem- ) f Mors detelh.? dents to progress on their own up to the limits of 
ubstances such as lime | (ine their abilities and beyond their grade level. (This is 
‘ hich were once known : 3 advanced,tech- especially important to teachers who find it difficult 
. Gadolinium has an atomic weight |" tai veeumulane to find the extra time to devote to exceptional stu- 
is dents.) No boy or girl will be held back by the lack 
New ferm cari capture Weutrons in an atomic fission than introduc: of accurate, up-to-date scientific material. 
in italics. reaction. This is why gadolinium is useful in ¢ Se ‘ 
controlling or destroying nuclear chain re- B/ (Type is 10-pt. 
actions 3 with i-pt. 
GEE ALSO; NUCLEAR EAR SCIENCE) 
Gag Yurigsee Cosmon jnitials of author. 
WA ATIONS N COLOR ON EVERY PAGE 


@ 200 science projects and experiments. 

@ Contains the most up-to-date mate- 
rial available, including long-range 
predictions by science experts. 

@ Hundreds of cross-references to stim- 
ulate the search for further science 
information. 

@ Excellent balance between natural 
and physical sciences. 


@ Written primarily for young people 
ages 8 through 14. Covers grade 
reading levels 3 through 9. A basic 
science reference for all ages, even 
gifted first and second graders. 

@ Devoted exclusively to all physical 
and biological sciences. 

@ Over 3,000 entries. 

®@ More than 2,500 illustrations in color. 


Childrens Press, Inc. 
i 


Special 
FREE Pre-Publication Offer! 
2 Full-Color Science 
Film Strips! 

The Young People’s Science Encyclopedia wil! 
be ready for shipment early in 1962. If your order 
is received before March 15, 1962 (official publica- 
tion date), you can choose any two film strips 
from the well-known TRUE BOOK sets of 24 na- 
tural, physical or biological sciences film strips. 
All color films are 35 m.m. with 30-35 frames 
in each. 


This $9.50 value is FREE with 
your pre-publication order! 


Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave. te 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send the YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SCIENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA at net, ‘nes 

postpaid price. If not completely 

satisfied, | will send back set within City ne 
30 days after | receive it, paying re- 

turn postage only. Also, send me list Bill te 
of science film strips so that | can 
choose two, absolutely free. 


_____.! enclose check for $44.95. 
____ Bill my school upon delivery. 


your representative 
contact me, Position 


Ordered by 
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DIVIDED 
BERLIN 


(EAST GERMANY) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


General Editors 


begins in.the first grade 


standing each area of the world: 


* the land and its resources 


nificance to us 


World-wide 


world-wide understanding of 
history and geography 


THE MACMILLAN 


Cutright - Jarolimek 


A primary program that makes children reach 


A strong, sequential map study program that 


A middle- and upper-grade program organized to 
give pupils the following fundamentals for under- 


* man’s heritage from the past 
* man’s life in that area today and its sig- 


SERIES 


page 115. 


Te understand the objectives, organization, and 
content of books in THE MACMILLAN SOCIAL 
STUDIES SERIES, send today for the FREE 
descriptive material offered by the coupon on 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


REPRINTS 
of this 
LIBRARY 


% 


Requests for single copies of this November 
Library Supplement will be filled free of 
charge. Ten or more copies to one address 
will be priced at Se each. Your remittance 
must accompany your order. 

Requests for single copies will not be 
acknowledged. If your reprint is not 
received in 30 days, you will know the 
supply is exhausted. Send your request to: 


The INSTRUCTOR, Dept. LS, Dansville, N.Y. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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Photo by Josephine D. Trutner 


teaching children to use 


GRACE M. SHAKIN Librarian, Lakeville School, Great Neck, New York 


A\ those who guide the learning experiences of children 
agree that the expanding world of knowledge has in- 
creased the need for using reference tools easily and skillful- 
ly. Language arts handbooks, whether published by state de- 
partments or local committees, are likely to indicate the 
reference skills needed by elementary children. These are 
flexible outlines giving suggestions on what reference tools 
should be taught and when to teach them. The unanswered 
question or the one most frequently discussed is what meth- 
od of presentation will produce the best habits of research. 

In their zeal to help children use reference tools, librari- 
ans and teachers alike sometimes teach these tools as sepa- 
rate units. Such artificial lessons are likely to accomplish 
little unless they are “follow-up” practice periods, and are 
distinctly recognized as such by the children. To be effec- 
tive, teaching the use of reference tools—encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, special reference books, the card catalog itself 
—must take place as the need arises. Explanation and prac- 
tice may be necessary, but the only true fortifying of any 
skill comes in really putting it to use. This should occur both 
in the library and the classroom. 

When fifth-grade Linda uses the card catalog to get the 
call number for books on Alaska and then, finding those 
books on the library shelf, uses their indexes for informa- 
tion on her special topic—salmon fishing—an exciting and 
profitable learning experience takes place. But it doesn’t 
just happen. Linda was a third-grader when the librarian 
first showed her and her classmates how to use the card 
catalog. Linda had been surprised to find there were so 
many books about Indians. In fourth grade, the librarian 
had taught the class how to use the card catalog to find out 
more about the countries they were studying. Her teacher 
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Nelson 


Books for 
supplementary 
reading 


INDONESIAN LEGENDS 
AND FOLK TALES 


had taught her and the class 
about the importance of using 
an index. Linda’s growing in- 
dependence in using reference 
tools thus is the result of care- 
ful planning by both teacher 
and librarian for periods of 
instruction and many practice 
opportunities. 

The librarian knows and 
can recommend to staff mem- 
bers effective teaching aids in 
the field—audio-visual mate- 
rials and books which may be 
used successfully in this area 
of instruction, for example, 
The Children’s Book on How 
to Use Books and Libraries 
by Carolyn Mott and Leo B. 
Baisden (Scribner). 

In teaching children to use 
essential reference tools much 
repetition, with success, is 
necessary. Skill in using them 
is acquired gradually over a 
long period of time. A fourth- 


SHEPHERD OF THE SUN: 


The Story of the Incas 

By Benjamin Appel 

Illus. by Bernarda Bryson 

The incredible story of the Inca 
empire, its method of conquest 
and communication, its vast rich- 
ness. 


Sept. 14 Ages: 10-14 $2.95 
CHICHIBIO AND THE CRANE 


A Tale by Giovanni Boccaccio 

Illus. & Adapted by Lele Luzzatti 
An Italian cook finds himself in a 
dilemma while cooking a crane. 
He gives his lady love a drum- 
stick, then must explain to his 
master why cranes have only one 


eg. 
Oct. 30 Ages: 6-9 $2.95 


By Leo Lionni 


Illus. by the author 

Lionni’s new book is about pebbles real and fancied: 
alphabet and number stones, birds, beasts. Imaginative 
and instructive, and utterly fascinating. 


FALL 1961 


ASTOR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


WEIRD AND WONDERFUL 
ANTS 
By Lynn and Grey Poole 
Illus. by R. F. Petersen 
An exciting tour through the world 
of ants. Complex facts of nature 
and science in a simple, straight- 
forward story for readers of all 
ages. 


Oct. 30 Ages: 10 on $3.50 


KAY-KAY COMES HOME 
By Nicholas Samstag 
Illus. by Ben Shahn 
A wonderfully imaginative story 
half-invented, half-remembered of 
a merry-go-round and a boy with 


love and wonder in his heart. 
Nov. 14 Ages: 8-12 $2.95 


ON MY BEACH THERE ARE MANY PEBBLES 


By Avece De Leeuw. Illustrated rad 0 : ] s al- 
by Ronni Solbert. These 26 stories that ©, Nov. 14 $3.50 
are filled with the magical atmos- ready carne that many en- Published earli Thi — Rock 6 
phere of the East and a keen un- cyclopedias are arranged in ublished ear CH see i 1s ~ _ ook 15 
derstanding of human nature. ABC order. This is reviewed — we INC $3.50 eee te 

All . $2.95 y Leo Lionni 

as his class comes to the li- in French 
TEN TORCHBEARERS brarv for information about This ——_ ea Rg apa of POUCE PAR POUCE $3.50 
By Dorotny Heerstapr. Illus- deserts He learns that Vol the ‘Ten Best Books of 1960’—has just recent- 

ly been named by the International Federa- 

ume D not only has informa- tion of Library Associations as one of the 5 = “"""" in Spanish 


books to be recommended for international PULGADA A PULGADA 
translation. A perfectly beautiful book! $3.50 


Please send for our newly annotated and graded list of Astor Books. 


IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC. 


files of 10 pioneer leaders who 
planted and nurtured their religious 
faiths in the North American 
wilderness. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


THE TURN IN THE ROAD 


tion. There are also related 
subjects and cross references 
suggesting many other topics. 


By Careau De Leeuw. Illustrated 
by Lili Rethi. A young apprentice 
is entrusted with a dangerous mis- 
sion in this pictureque tale of 13th- 
century Holland. Ages 10-14 $2.95 


LITTLE ELK HUNTS 


BUFFALO 
By Jess Brewer McGaw. “Will 
have wide appeal . . . Recommend- 


ed.” —LIBRARY JOURNAL 
Ages 6-10. $2.95 


THE STOWAWAY PIPER 


By Litta Stietinc. Ilustrated by 
Kurt Werth. A young stowaway’'s 
bagpipes pay his way abroad a sail- 
ing ship bound for Nova Scotia, in 
this delightful, easy-to-read story. 

Ages 8-11. $3.95 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 
AT KITTY HAWK 


By Donato J. Sonor. Illustrated by 
Stewart MacKenzie. A documen- 
tary account of the three years 
preceding the Wright brothers’ 
flight at Kitty Hawk that marked 
the beginning of the Space Age. 
Ages 10-14. $2.95 


BUFFALO HORSE. 


Written and illustrated by Garvect 
Dano Curistensen. A young war- 
rior, who had heard a tale of ani- 
mals as tall as buffaloes, as swift as 
deer, brings the first horses to the 
Nez Perce Indians. Ages 8-11. $2.95 


TO RACE AGAIN 


By Anne M. Green. Drawings by 
Albert Orbaan. “A sound and 
knowledgable story of the horse- 
man’s world.”—nN.y. TIMES 

Ages 10-14. $2.95 


Please write for Nelson’s 
complete juvenile catalog. 


THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS 


Dept. 11 
18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Whether this is taught by the 
classroom teacher or librarian 
or by both working as a team, 
it is imperative that it be pre- 
sented as an integral part of 
a classroom project. 

The librarian is constantly 
alert to take advantage of in- 


formal opportunities for clari- | 
fication and guidance, and the | 


teacher underlines the need 
for more than one reference 
and provides many opportuni- 
ties for children to go to the 
library. 

The ultimate test of the ef- 
fectiveness of this teaching is 
what children do and do dif- 
ferently. It is measured by the 


extent to which children be- | 
come independent users not | 


only of their school library 
but the public library as well. 

But, whether it is the class- 
room teacher or the librarian 
who helps eight-year-old Ken- 
ny learn that the card catalog 
is the index to the books in the 
library or who assists Jona- 
than as he searches for infor- 
mation on a cloud chamber— 
both must be mindful that 
teaching the use of reference 
tools is only one aspect of the 
library program. 

The great challenge is to 
help children discover for 
themselves that reading is a 
stimulating, satisfying experi- 
ence. One of the greatest gifts 
the school can give to children 
is a love of and satisfaction in 
the habit of reading. 


341 EAST 62nd ST. 


NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HALE’S CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


40% Discount from List 
Hundreds of fine titles for all grade levels, in all subject 


areas. Selected by the famed Cadmus Editorial Board - 
bound in the famed Cadmus way. 


SELECTED TO FIT 

THE NEEDS OF AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ... 

Priced to Fit Your Budget! 


—Write for 1961-62 Catalog Now 


Internationally acclaimed authors present history and bio- 
graphy in top literary form. Beautiful, full-color litho- 
graphed covers, sturdy bindings. 


Authentic background in all phases of science for interme- 
diate and upper grades. Written by experts, geared to 
today’s curriculum emphasis. Hale bindings make these 
books as practical as they are stimulatingly beautiful. 


THROUGH 
GOLDEN. 
WINDOWS 


The finest collection of children’s literature ever assembled, 
incorporating the best of the old and the new for all grade 
levels in diverse subject areas. Ten volumes of incompar- 
able beauty, available singly or in combination. 


1201 SOUTH HASTINGS WAY . EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy P 
No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 
thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and: advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 


from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 
Esther Daniels, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 
179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


HERBERT 8. 21M, editor-in-chief 


Library” 
Division 


Our Wonderful World 
Published by | 


Spencer Press, Inc. 
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INVITING AND 
INFORMATIVE 


MINCE PIE » 
AND MISTLETOE 


By McGintey. I/lustrat- 
ed by Harold Berson. Where do 
our Christmas customs come 
from? All grades. $2.95 

Library Binding $3.50 


MERCY PERCY 


By Suzanne and 

Werrensakenr. Illustrated by Jane 

Miller. A small boy’s Easy-to- 
Read country adventures. 

Grades 1-2. $2.95 

Library Binding $3.75 


GROCOCO: 
A French Crow 


By Miremce & Artur Maroxvia. 
Illustrated by Artur Marokvia. 
A clever crow leads two children 
on a merry chase, 


Grades 1-3. $3.50 
Library Binding $3.95 


TOO MANY 
COOKS... 


Proverbs collected and illustrated 

by Wittiam Wiesner. The hidden 

meaning of familiar proverbs. 
Grades 244. $2.75 


MYSTERY OF 
EEL ISLAND 


By Irene Bowen. Illustrated by 
Jacqueline Tomes. An eery light 
across the lake is the signal for 
danger. Grades 4-6. $2.75 


LONG LONESOME 
TRAIN WHISTLE 


By Vircinta H. Ornmssy. 
trated by the author. The excit- 
ing story of a boy in a southern 
country town. Grades 4-6. $3.25 


KITCHEN TABLE FUN 


By Avery Nacte and Joseru 
Leeminc. Illustrated by Jessie 
Robinson. Creative play with 
kitchen objects. 

Grades 4 up. $3.50 


Send for new, 
free catalogs of books for 
1) Elementary, Junior High and 
2) High Schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 


your librarian will collect 


MERCEDES D. GRAHAM Librarian, Lew Wallace School, Gary, Indiana 


\ MERICAN colleges and universities recognize that their 
<u graduates are not finished products, complete with all 
the knowledge and skills needed for the ensuing thirty or 
more years of teaching. In fact one might measure the 
success of a college by the attitude of its graduates toward 
continued learning, by their awareness of social and sci- 
entific progress that constantly occurs with its implications 
for education. 

How many of us would place our lives in the hands of a 
physician who had not read a recent medical book or peri- 
odical, or engaged in any advanced training since leaving 
medical school twenty years ago? When we hear of a new 
medical advance we expect that our doctor is fully prepared 
to answer our questions concerning it, to administer new 
drugs, to use new procedures when applicable. As teachers 
and librarians, we too must be alert to current research in 
education, evaluate findings, and incorporate that which will 
improve our teaching. 

If those of us who work in education are convinced of the 
necessity for professional growth, a beginning can be made 
to provide the materials no matter how limited the present 
resources. 

The school library, a vital and dynamic resource center, 
stocked with materials appropriate to the needs and inter- 
ests of youth, must also assume an important role in help- 
ing the instructional staff keep up-to-date on the latest 
trends. Not all elementary schools have as yet provided 
library facilities for their pupils. However, when teachers 
experience the benefits derived from the well developed pro- 
fessional library, they will be the first to demand adequate 
library facilities for the children. So the provision of pro- 
fessional materials is of prime importance to all. 

The experience of one elementary school librarian, to- 
gether with the faculty and administrators of that school, 
will give us a bird’s-eye view of the possibilities of a pro- 
fessional library. This librarian had for many years pro- 
vided excellent services for the elementary (See next page ) 


WHY celebrate? 
BECAUSE McKay 


WHY... ? 
BECAUSE 


Written and illus- 
trated by Jo ANN 
Stover. Imaginative answers to 
many “why’s.” Easy Reading. 
Ages 5-8. $2.95* 


IF EVERYBODY DID 


Written and illustrated by Jo 
ANN Stover. What would hap- 
pen if everybody spilt tacks— 
made tracks—stayed up. Easy 
Reading. Ages 5-8. $2.95* 


THAT LUCKY 
MRS. PLUCKY 


By Eva Knox EVANS. Illustrat- 
ed by Jo Ann Stover. Old Mrs. 
Plucky solves her housekeeping 
problems. Easy Reading. 

Ages 6-8. $2.75* 


FARAWAY FARM 


By Bonen. Illustrated by 
Ursula Koering. How a London 
family accepts life on an isolated 
Scottish farm. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


MARLOWS AT 
CASTLE CLIFF 


By Bopen. Illustrated by 
Lilian Buchanan. Enterprising 
children help an American trace 
his British ancestry. 

Ages 8-12. $2.50 


MARLOWS WIN A PRIZE 


By Bopen. Illustrated by 
Lilian Buchanan. The Marlows 
capture a thief—and a prize— 
with the help of a pig and a ter- 
rier. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


FROM THIS TO THAT 


How Everything Becomes Some- 
thing. By KEITH JENNISON. II- 
lustrated by Kathleen Elgin. 
Specifically, how a spruce tree 
becomes a book. Easy Reading. 

Ages 5-7. $2.95 


THE ONLY HORSE 
FOR JAN 


By H. M. DENNEBORG. Illustrat- 
ed by Horst Lemke. Jan faces a 
serious decision about his heath 


pony. Ages 8-12. $2.95 
YOU AND YOUR 
SHADOW 


By Bri. SEVERN. Illustrated by 
Vana Earle. Shows youngsters 
what shadows are, and how 
much fun they can be. 

Ages 7-10. $2.75 


*Side sewn 


All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY CO., INC. 


119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
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curriculum materials 


school children. But services 
to teachers were somewhat 
limited. The librarian became 
aware that there were mate- 
rials unused and needs not 
met; a large gap existed in 


Continued from preceding page ) 


She decided to take action. 
Meetings with administrators 
were followed by grade-level 
and departmental meetings 
during which the problem 
was discussed. The possibility 
of more services and mate- 


rials for teachers was met 
with enthusiasm. The teach- 
ers proposed that an area of 
the school library be set off as 
a professional library where 
the books, periodicals, and 
later other materials meant 


the program. 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


MISTER PENNY’S CIRCUS 

Story and Pictures by MARIE HALL ETS 
Kind Mister Penny and his farm animals 
welcome a runaway performing bear and a 
chimpanzee. Together they make their own : 
wonderful two-penny circus. Ages 4-7 $2.50 fa 


MOMO’S KITTEN 

By MITSU and TARO YASHIMA 

IUustrated by Taro Yashima 

Momo finds a bedraggled kitten. As they grow to- 


gether Momo learns in taking responsibility for her 
beloved pet that pleasure multiplies. Ages 4-7 $2.50 


COME AGAIN, PELICAN 
Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 


Ty and his old friend the pelican go fishing together 
and both make surprising catches. Beautiful pictures 
in brilliant seashore colors. Ages 4-8 $3.00 


THE ABC HUNT 

Story and Photographs by ISABEL GORDON 

Chris and Cathy find a noodle A in their alphabet 
soup, and so start a hunt for all the letters through 


Z. Delightful pictures of children and animals. 
Ages 5-8 $2.50 


MADELINE IN LONDON 

Story and Pictures by 

LUDWIG BEMELMANS 

Madeline's glorious ride with Pepito, the 
Spanish ambassador's son, on a “retired” 
black horse—his birthday gift from Miss 
Clavel’s twelve pupils. Ages 5-8 $3.50 


ZIG-ZAG ZEPPO 
Story and Pictures by NATALIE HALL 


Zig-Zag comes to the rescue and at last is given his 
longed-for place in the World Famous Seven Zeppo 
Brothers Acrobatic Act. Jauntily told. Ages 5-9 $2.50 


ANGELINO AND THE BAREFOOT 
SAINT 
Story and Pictures by VALENTI ANGELO 


In finding a way to restore his favorite saint’s smile, 
Angelino brought about a lovely little Christmas 
miracle for the whole village. Ages 7-11 $2.75 


YOUNG VIKING OF BROOKLYN 

By HARRIETT H. CARR 

Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 

Fascinating details of Norwegian customs in America, 

as seen through the eyes of Eric, who lives in the 

Norwegian Children’s Home in Brooklyn. 
Ages 7-11 $2.75 


THE NOBLE DOLL 

By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 

by Leo Politi 

One of impoverished Dofia Amalia’s few 
possessions, a doll, and the faith of her young 
servant, bring a solution to their problems at 
Christmas. Ages 7-11 $3.00 
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THE TIGERS OF COMO ZOO 
Written and Illustrated by 
EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 


Siberian tigers born in captivity have slight chance 
of survival. This is a fascinating account of three 
cubs’ growth to adult tigerhood. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


A PRESENT FROM PETROS 

By CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 

Itlustrated by Dimitris Davis 

When Petros becomes the sole support of his family, a 
young American tourist helps so much he gives her 
a “most beautiful and unique” gift. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE GAUCHO BOY 

By GEORGE OBLIGADO 

IUustrated by Lilian Obligado 

Nacho, a young Argentinian, and his grand- 
father, are saved from desperation by the 
boy’s unusual friend, a vizcacha (a sort of 


largish chinchilla) . Ages 8-12 $2.50 


BECKY’S CHRISTMAS 
Written and Illustrated by TASHA TUDOR 


Delightful details in story and picture of generations- 
old pastimes, and homemade surprises as Becky and 
her family prepare for the holidays. Ages 9-11 $3.00 


SEVEN SIMEONS 

Written and Illustrated by 

BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF 

A reissue of the first N.Y. Herald Tribune Children’s 
Spring Book Festival Award (1937). An old Russian 
tale, exquisitely illustrated. Ages 9-13 $3.50 


YOUNG DEPUTY SMITH 

By DALE WHITE 

Ilustrated by Charles Geer 

Willie runs away from his farm home and goes to 
Dodge City. He learns from the Earps and Mastersons 
that big brothers are wonderful! Ages 10-14 $2.75 


ST. JEROME AND THE 

LION 

By RUMER GCODDEN 

IUustrated by Jean Primrose 

For the delight of everyone, a joyous re- 
telling in verse of the old legend of the 
saint who taught a lion humility. A beau- 
tiful gift book. All Ages $2.50 


NEVER TO DIE: 

The Egyptians in their Own Words 

Commentary and Arrangement of Text and 
Pictures by JOSEPHINE MAYER and 

TOM PRIDEAUX 

Long unavailable, now again in the original hand- 
some format. High School Age and Up $6.50 


Send for free complete 146-page illustrated 
catalogue of all Junior Books 
THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


primarily for their use could 
be located. So appreciative 
were these faculty members 
that they donated educational 
references, helped in assem- 
bling shelving, and worked 
out a schedule for sharing the 
responsibility of the work in- 
volved. 

From this small beginning 
the professional library of the 
school has grown into a func- 
tional educational workshop. 
Vertical files containing pic- 
tures, pamphlets, handbooks, 
and clippings are well organ- 
ized. Current-event and pro- 
fessional periodicals are made 
available. Summer and eve- 
ning courses, lecture and trav- 
el information notices are at- 
tractively displayed on the 
bulletin board. This librarian 
now believes that a very vital 
and rewarding part of her 
professional responsibility is 
to assist teachers in keeping 
abreast of what is happening 
in the world, especially in the 
field of education. 

As the professional library 
developed, funds were made 
available from the PTA. 
Courses of study were ob- 
tained from other school sys- 
tems. Such sources as the 
publications of the U.S. Office 
of Education, Vertical File 
Service, and Education Index 
were checked regularly for de- 
sirable materials. In this pro- 
fessional library, record play- 
ers, previewers, and other 
materials needed for prepara- 
tion for teaching were made 
available. 

Although we cannot claim 
that the curriculum revision 
program in this school was a 
direct result of the profes- 
sional library, we can without 
hesitation state that the suc- 
cess of the program, the en- 
thusiasm of the faculty, and 
the reception of changes are 
direct outgrowths. The teach- 
ers, through their reading and 
discussion of findings in ed- 
ucational research and their 
awareness of the needs of 
the educational program, are 
seeking ways of providing a 
better education for the chil- 
dren they teach. 

Where there is a school li- 
brarian it is her responsibility 
to provide leadership in build- 
ing a collection of professional 
materials, but if the venture 
is to produce the desired re- 
sults, all teachers must be in- 
volved. Continuous evaluation 
of curriculum is essential if 
quality education is our goal. 
This can be done intelligently 
only if the teachers involved 
are well read and knowledge- 
able in the field of education. 
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NOW 


IN GUARANTEED 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Getting 


Books 


} This popular series gives nine-to 
twelve-year olds a clear accurate 
picture of foreign lands. In easy- 
to-read text highlighted by bright 
| two-color illustrations, facts about 
people, geography, customs and 
\ industries are clearly and simply 
dramatized. 
{ “Recommended for elementary 
and junior high schools. Will stim- 
ulate the imagination and the 
desire to know about other coun- 
tries and people. Even adults may 
find them interesting and their 
illustrations attractive.”—Commit- 
tee of Inter-American Cooperation, 


Board of Education, New Y ork City 


Coming in November 
GETTING TO KNOW: 


(1) EGYPT By John A. Wallac 
(2) THE PACIFIC By. Charles 


R. Jo 
(3) INDONESIA By Carl Taylor 
(4) ARGENTINA By Sam Olden 
(65) THE HUMAN RIGHTS COMMIS- 
SION: How U.N. Crusaders Keep Us 
| Free By Jim Breetveld 


Previously Published 
GETTING TO KNOW: 

(6) AFRICA'S (27) THE PHIL- 

FRENCH IPPINES 

COMMUNITY (28) POLAND 

(7) ALASKA (29) PUERTO 

} (8) THE ARCTIC RICO 

/ (9) BRAZIL (30) SPAIN 

(10) CANADA (31) SWITZER- 
(11) CHILE LAND 

} (12) GERMANY (32) THAILAND 

| (13) GREECE (33) THE TWO 
(44) HAWAII CHINAS 
(15) INDIA (34) TURKEY 
(16) ISRAEL (35) THE U.S.S.R. 
(17) ITALY (36) THE VIRGIN 

(18) JAPAN ISLANDS, 
(19) KOREA U.S.A. 
(20) LEBANON (87) UNITED 

{ (21) LIBERIA NATIONS 

(22) MALAYA CRUSAD- 
(23) MEXICO ERS: How 

| (24) NIGERIA UNICEF 

(25) PAKISTAN Saves 
(26) PANAMA Children 


| afc Library Bindings meet 
textbook specifications : washable cloth, 
| silk screened cover over binders board, 
} side sewn and reinforced with exposed 
joints. 
Each book 64 pp., 6%" 2 8%", Index, 
End Papers, Maps. 74 9-12. Grades 
4-7. Each $2.52 net G. L. B. 


ORDER WITH THIS COUPON 
COWARD -McCANN, 200 Madison York 
pine me the Getting To Know Books 


12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
28 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 82 33 
34 35 36 37 
Name___ 
City. Zone. State 
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collections 
in the 
classroom 


MARY CLARK 


JHE child who makes regu- 
il lar visits to the library 
for information is already a 
seeker and an avid reader, but 
the library’s responsibilities 
do not stop with satisfying 
this child’s needs. Each year 
librarians set out to deliber- 


ately woo the indifferent child | 


into becoming an eager, 
vestigating reader. Sending 
fresh collections of books to 
the classroom is one of the 
more effective ways in which 
this is done. 

The teacher and the librari- 
an must work together in this 
project and admittedly they 
are sometimes schemers. A 
book that may particularly at- 
tract a small-dimension read- 
er may be slipped into the col- 
lection by the librarian, and 
ever so casually called to his 
attention by the teacher. Once 
he has enjoyed the first book, 
it will be easier for him to ac- 
cept a second one. 

Rules for sending and keep- 
ing these collections vary with 


in- | 


the size of the school, the num- | 


ber of books in the library, | 


and the availability of the li- 
brary for visiting during 
school hours. Collections are 
usually charged out to the 
classroom and travel there on 
a book cart. 

Sometimes the collection is 
returned piecemeal and new 
books brought in; in other 
schools it is customary for the 
teacher to collect all of the 
books before returning any of 
them. 

But regardless of method, 
the effect is always the same. 
There is the anticipation, the 
pleasure of the books’ arrival, 
the making of new friends 
while they are there, and a 
bit of nostalgia when they are 
returned to the library. 

The purpose of the lent col- 
lection is not to replace trips 
to the library, but to stirnulate 
more enthusiastic readers and 
to bait more visitors. Many 
schools report that it achieves 
this goal very well. Should 
your school investigate the 
possibility of sending book 
collections to its classrooms? 


SILVER AND LEAD 


sy Ratpn Moopy, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
Cuartes WALKER. 
The birth and 
death of a boom- 
town mining town, 
Silver City. 


BUFFALO LAND 


WRITTEN AND IL- 
LUSTRATED BY 
D. Berry. 
America’s grass- 
land wilderness, 
and the animals 
native to it. 


LONG KNIFE 


WRITTEN AND IL- 
LUSTRATED BY 
Guien Dives. The 
Indian Wars! The 
U. S. Cavalry 
against skillful 
Indian opponents. 


Marcia Brown 


ONCE A MOUSE. 3 color woodcuts 
illustrate an Indian fable. $2.95 


Melvern Barker 
SHIPSHAPE BOY. How Little Tom 
learns to be shipshape. $2.75 

Norman Bate 
WHAT A WONDERFUL MACHINE 
1S THE SUBMARINE. Traces the 
history of underwater travel. $2.75 

Adrienne Adams 


THUMBELINA. The Andersen fairy 
tale in exquisite drawings. $3.50 


For the FIRST time . . . fine points and 
details on the REAL WEST for grades 3-6 


FRONTIER WEST BOOKS 


A visual history of the American West—1860's 


each book — 50% visual, 50% text — with indexes and bibliographies 
provides an excellent enrichment series for the school curriculum. 


for more information on the FRONTIER WEST BOOKS urite: 


OVERLAND STAGE 


WRITTEN AND IL- 
LUSTRATED BY 
Guien Dives. The 
Concord overland 
stagecoaches — to 
the last nail and 
dimension. 


v 


DOG SOLDIERS 


BY DINES 
AND RaYMOND 
Price, ILLUSTRATED 
BY Peter Bur- 
cHarD. The Dog 
Soldier Cheyenne 
attack the Pawnee 
tribe. 


DOG SOLDIER 


GENERAL EDITOR, 
GLEN DINES 
library edition 

$3.50 each 


Louise Lee Floethe 


THE FISHERMAN AND HIS BOAT. & 
A day in the life of a Florida 
fisherman, $2.9 


Virginia Kahl and 
Edith Vacheron 


ENCORE HENRI! and MORE ABOUT 

HENRI! A story about Henri and 

his cat in French and English, 
$2.75 each 


Leo Politi 


PEDRO EL ANGEL DE LA CALLE 

OLVERA. A popular story of Leo 

Politi translated into Spanish. 
$2.50 


All these books are bound with Scribner Durable Binding 


" CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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BORZOI 
EXPLORER 


| 
BIOGRAPHIES ---~ Junior Books 
H 
ostage 
SUITABLE FOR ELEANOR E. AHLERS Supervisor of School Libraries, State Department of H 8 
SOCIAL STUDIES to Alexander 

By Mary Evans Anprews. Decora- 
Grades 4 - 6 (JREATIVE, stimulating teaching requires the availability sions andl map by Avaty Sohmesn. 
- \/ of a wide variety of printed and audio-visual materials, ¢ Damon of Rhodes comes to under- 
stand Alexander the Great's dream 


Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa 


By EMMA GELDERS STERNE 
Illustrated by 
Leonard Everett Fisher 
A detailed, skillfully written 
presentation of the daring 
Spaniard, his ideals and career, 
with a factual, exciting account 
of his discovery of the Pacific. 
Map; September $2.75 


Amerigo Vespucci 


By NINA BROWN BAKER 
Illustrated by 
Paui Valentino 
“An animated and favorite biog- 
raphy of the much-disputed 
Italian navigator which takes 
into account the weight of 
scholarly opinion.” ALA Book- 
list 


working toward 


ESO OE: 


the accessibility of a centralized library, and the services 
of a professionally trained librarian. In the foregoing ar- 
ticles elementary school librarians have described distinctive 
programs and activities in which librarians work closely 
with teachers, parents, and children. The results? Encour- 
agement of a love for reading and fine books; stimulation 
of more and better reading, listening, and viewing activities; 
development of important skills in using books and other 
library facilities; enrichment of learning within the class- 
room; and the broadening of professional horizons. 

More than two thirds of the elementary schools in the 
United States are without centralized libraries, and some 
10,000,000 children attend these schools. It is true that these 
children in schools without libraries may have book serv- 
ices from a local public library, the county bookmobile, the 
state library, or some other source. Oftentimes teachers, 
assisted by interested parents, have built up sizable class- 
room collections. At best, however, these are only inadequate 
substitutes for a central library and the services of a li- 
brarian. Classroom collections and supplementary book 
services cannot take care of the interests, needs, and abili- 
ties of the individual child, nor can they make sufficient 
materials available at the precise moment when the need 
arises. Though most teachers have a good background in 
children’s literature and in the use of books and other mate- 


of a larger world. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


Havoc: THE STORY OF 
NATURAL DISASTERS 


By Brixsy. Eye-witness 
descriptions, with scientific expla- 
nations and protective measures. 

Ages 12 up. $3.50 


Trails of His Own 


By Aprienne Grossman and Vat- 
exte Bearpwoop. Illustrations by 
Larry Toschik. The story of John 
Muir and his fight to save our Na- 
tional Parks. Ages 12-16. $3.95 


Ranch Beyond 


the Mountains 


By Srernen Hort. Decorations by 
Pers Crowell. It took two winters 
for Larry to realize his vision of a 
perfect ranch. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Anyone Can Live 


Map; Bibliography; Index $2.50 rials, these are specialized services they do not have the 
. time or opportunity to render. Off the Land 
In Standards for School Library Programs (ALA, 1960) B : 
ming y James Raten Jounson. 
Henry Hudson prepared by the American Association of School Librarians trations by Edward Shenton. A 


By NINA BROWN BAKER 
Illustrated by 
George Fulton 
. a smoothly paced narrative 
of the explorer’s four great voy- 
ages and his final tragedy, pre- 
sented in the late Mrs. Baker’s 
characteristically incisive style. 
New York Times 
Map; Bibliography; Index 


Juan Ponce de Leon 
By NINA BROWN BAKER 
_ Mlustrated by 
Robert Doremus 


$2.50 


“A... vigorous and pleasing 
biography, with high story in- 
terest based on sound scholar- 


with the help of twenty other professional associations, it is 
recommended that there be a centralized library in each 
school that has 200 or more pupils, with a librarian, a basic 
collection of 6,000 library books, an annual book budget of 
$1,000-$1,500 in the smallest schools, and an expenditure of 
$4.00-$6.00 per student for books in schools of 250 or more; 
that there be library quarters, other printed and audio- 
visual materials and equipment, professional materials for 
the faculty, clerical assistance, and so on. Responsibilities 
of teachers in developing a dynamic library program are 
stated, and the services teachers should expect from the li- 
brarian are carefully delineated. 

Through the school library, the materials needed by 
teachers and students can be supplied efficiently and eco- 


Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., has specially bound SCHOOL EDITION 


¢ HOW AND WHY wonper sooxs 


practical book for campers, or any- 
one stranded in the wilds, on sur- 
viving in the wilderness. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 


His Own Good 


Daughter A Story of 
Sir Thomas More and His 
Family 


By Vircinia Newett. Illustrations 
by Vera Bock. Sir Thomas’ for- 
tunes as seen by his favorite 
daughter, Meg. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


Saddles for 
Breakfast 


By Janet Ranpatt. Decorations by 
Paul Laune. l6-year-old Robin 
helps to reestablish her cousin's 
run-down Sycamore Stables. 


ship...” Library Journal INOSAURS ATOMIC ENERGY 
WEATHER MATHEMATICS Ages 12-16. $3.25 
Bibliography; Index $2.50 ELECTRICITY THE MICROSCOPE 


SEA SHELLS 


ROCKS and MINERALS 
THE HUMAN BODY 


ROCKETS and MISSILES 


Second Semester 


STARS CHEMISTRY 
All books for Ages 8-12 INSECTS FLIGHT 
REPTILES and AMPHIBIANS THE CIVIL WAR By Heren Mitter Swirt. Decora- 
160 pages, cloth bound BIRDS . ae ae DISCOVERY tions by Raymond Abel. Two dis- 
r OUR EARTH imi similar college roommates learn t 
Write for free “Explorer Books” BEGINNING SCIENCE ‘cub 
MACHINES 


book mar ks 


Any 12 titles $12.95 postpaid 


Ages 12-16. $3.75 
All books cloth bound 


Each of the 24 colorful, hard-cover HOW AND WHY Wonder Books is a special- 


BORZOI BOOKS FOR ly bound School Edition . . . created under the editorial supervision of Dr. Paul 
YOUNG PEOPLE E. Blackwood, Specialist in Elementary Science for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher : 


New York 22, New York | CHARLES £. MERRILL BOOKS, INC., 


1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 
COMPANY 


119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
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Absolument 
uniques — livres de 


LITTLE, BROWN 


LE HIBOU ET LA 
POUSSI QUETTE 


By Francis Steegmuller. Ilus- 
trated by Barbara Cooney. 
“The Owl and the Pussycat” in 
French which everyone can, 
and will, read. All ages. $2.95 


HUBERT, THE TRAVELING 
HIPPOPOTAMUS 
By Edmund Lindop. Illustrated by 
Jane Carlson. Hubert’s true adventures 
in Africa. 4-8. $2.95 


*THE STORY OF 
STICK-A-NOSE-IN 
By Istar L. Haupt. Illustrated by the 


author. A nosey little bear learns to 
dance. 4-8. $2.95 


*“ONE SNAIL AND ME 
By Emilie Warren McLeod. Illustrated 
by Walter Lorraine. Picture book for 
bathing and counting. 4 up. $2.95 


CUSTARD THE DRAGON AND 
THE WICKED KNIGHT 
By Ogden Nash. Illustrated by Linell. 
More adventures of the cowardly 
dragon. 4 up. $2.75 
*KICKAPOO 
By Miska Miles. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. A mule can be as good as a 
pony. 7-9 $2.75 
TALL MAN IN THE PIVOT 
By Matt Christopher. Illustrated by 


Foster Caddell. Easy-to-read basketball 
story. 7-10. $2.95 


*THE MYSTERIOUS 
CHRISTMAS SHELL 
By Eleanor Cameron. Illustrated by 
Beth and Joe Krush. Danger at Red- 
wood Cove. 9-11. $3.25 
THE LEGEND OF 
BILLY BLUESAGE 
By Jonreed Lauritzen. Illustrated by 
Edward Chavez. A wild boy and his 
horse in the Southwest. 12 up. $3.50 
*ARTHUR, THE DOLPHIN 
WHO DIDN’T SEE VENICE 
By John Malcolm Brinnin. Llustrated 
by Andre Francois. Remarkable art; 
fabulous text. All ages. $2.95 


Retold by Virginia Haviland 


Told in NORWAY | 
Illustrated by | 
Leonard Weisgard | 
Told in IRELAND | 
Illustrated by l 
Artur Marokvia 
Told in RUSSIA | 
Illustrated by 
Herbert Danska 1 


17 tales in all. 


All ages. $2.95 each 


*KEEP IT LIKE A SECRET 
By Sandol Stoddard Warburg. Illus- 
trated by Ivan Chermayeff. “Most 
original . . . the wonders of everyday 
life that children understand.”—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. All ages. $3.00 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
Boston 6, Mass. 


nomically, and their quality 
assured. The school library is 
organized to serve individual 
differences among children; it 
is a laboratory for research 
and study; it is a place where 
children are guided in read- 
ing, listening, and viewing 
tastes and interests; it cuts 
across grade levels and fosters 
the cross-media approach to 
learning. 

Do you as a teacher have to 
short-change your pupils be- 
cause of the lack of an effec- 
tive library program? It may 
not be possible to have a full- 
time librarian in each school 
in your district at the present 
time, but here are some of the 
ways that you as an individual 
teacher can help: 


1. Suggest that your parents | 


visit schools where active 

library programs already 

exist. 

. Evaluate your library or 
books services and discuss 
the results with your prin- 
cipal and teachers. 

3. Locate a spot in your 
school where the collection 
of books and other mate- 
rials can be centralized. 
Secure the advice of a li- 
brarian in organizing this 
collection for use. 

4. As a start, work for a 
qualified school librarian, 
to serve as a coordinator of 
a district-wide elementary 
school library program, to 
provide centralization of 
ordering and of technical 
processing. 

5. Then campaign for suffi- 
cient funds to provide ma- 
terials, provisions for ade- 
quate library quarters, and 
the appointment of a quali- 
fied librarian at least on a 
part-time basis for each 
building. 

6. Assist or at least partici- 
pate in workshops, exten- 
sion courses, and summer- 
school courses that point 
out ways for greater class- 
room-library organization. 

7. Help recruit librarians in 
a field where they are des- 
perately needed by urging 
interested and qualified 
persons to enroll in sum- 
mer-school library courses 
as a first step toward be- 
coming librarians. 

Finally, you as a teacher 
can help to interpret the state- 
ment in the Standards which 
follows: “It is the right of 
every child and young person 
in a democratic society to 
have the resources of learning 
easily accessible, primarily 
because these resources and 
the school library program 
that implements their use con- 
stitute a fundamental part of 
the education of youth.” 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston Books 


Eligible for purchase 
under Title III of 
the National Defense 
Edueation Act 


Holsaert, Eunice: Dinosaurs — A Book to Begin On, A clear 
explanation of prehistoric creatures and why they could not 
survive. Illustrated in two colors. 

Kindergarten to grade 3, $2.50 


Waller, Leslie: Time — A Book to Begin On. Why we divide 
time into days, months, and years, with entertaining descrip- 
tions of time-keeping devices through the ages. Illustrated in 
two colors, Kindergarten to grade 3. $2.50 


Waller, Leslie: WeatHer —A Book to Begin On. How the 
interaction of water, air, and heat makes all kinds of weather. 
Illustrated in two colors. Kindergarten to grade 3. $2.50 


Norling, Jo: PoGo’s House —A Story of Lumber. From the 
felling of trees through loading, logging, and, finally, the mak- 
ing of boards. Illustrated by Ernest Norling. 

Grades 3 to6. $2.00 


Cox, Donald, and Stoiko, Michael: MAN IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Easy-to-understand text clarifies the known facts about the 


sun and the planets around us, J/lustrated. 
Grades 6to9. $2.95 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


Dutton, William S.: ONE THOUSAND YEARS OF ExPLosives, A 
history of the development of explosives, from wildfire to 
the H-bomb. Grades 8to12. $2.95 


Battista, O, A.: Tae CHALLENGE OF CHEMisTRY. In clear, non- 
technical language, a research chemist describes the limitless 
opportunities in his field, Illustrated, Grades 9 to-12. $3.50 


Bova, Ben: Tue MILKy Way GALAXY. Introduction by Dr. Albert 
VY. Baez, The Smithsonian Astrophysical Laboratory. An 
up-to-date survey of our knowledge of the stars, particularly 
the Milky Way. Photographs, charts, and diagrams. 

Grades 9to12. $5.00 


Clarke, Arthur C.: THE CHALLENGE OF THE Sea. Introduction 
by Wernher von Braun. The distinguished science writer de- 
scribes our new underwater frontier and the tremendous 
effect it will have on our lives in years to come. A.L.A. Not- 
able Children’s Book of 1960. Jilustrated, 

Grades 9to12, $3.95 


De Borhegyi, Suzanne: Snips, SHOALS AND AMPHORAS: The 
Story of Underwater Archaeology. The dramatic saga of 
underwater archaeology, from the first pearl divers to the 
invention of the Aqua Lung, Illustrated. 

Grades9to12. $3.95 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, Space-Age Edition. 
The story of television, radar, atomic power, jet propulsion, 
sulfa drugs, and other modern industrial and scientific devel- 
opments. //lustrated. Grades9to12. $5.95 


Write the Library Promotion Department 
for free book selection aids. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
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to despair. vulgarit ABDOMEN 

a-bashed (2 basht’) overcome with shame; hor-ring. Sedemen 

confused; embarrassed: She was abashed a-bide (a bid’) 1 to remain; 

when her lie was discovered. last; endure: Even after disappointment, 
a-bate (2 bat’) 1 to become less: After the hope still abides. 2 to dwell; live. 3 to put 

storm the wind abated. 2 to lessen; reduce: up with; tolerate: She can’t abide his 

The tax was abated. 3 in law, to put an end rudeness. 

to: to abate a nuisance. a-bat-ed, a-bat-ing. abide by 1 to accept: The players must 
ab-bess (4b’is) head of a religious com- abide by the umpire’s decision. 2 to remain 

munity of women. faithful to: J shall abide by the contract. 
ab-bey (4b’i) 1 one or more buildings used a-bode or a-bid-ed, a-bid-ing. 

as a monastery or convent, governed by an a-bid-ing (a bi’ding) never-ending; lasting: 

abbot or abbess. 2 church that was once an abiding devotion to his country. 

part of a monastery: Westminster Abbey. a-bil-i-ty (2 bil’a ti) 1 power (to do some- 
fate, fat, fare, far; bé, bét; bite, bit; nd, ndt, nér; fiise, fin, fir; 160, 160k; foil; foul; thin; then; 


hw for wh as in what; zh for s as in usual; 2 for a, e, i, 0, u, as in ago, linen, peril, atom, minus 
49 


THE BIG NEWS 
DICTIONARIES 


FOR SCHOOLS 


ready early in 1962 


FOR GRADES 4 & 5 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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do you want 


for your classroom? 


For grades 4 up 
The FIRST BOOK of AIR 
David C. Knight. A basic guide to 
the atmosphere, with 14 air ex- 
periments to do. Photographs and 
drawings. 
ARCHITECTURE 4 up 
Lamont Moore, author of The 
First Book of Paintings. Appre- 
ciation of beauty, design and pur- 
pose in the structure of buildings. 
Photographs. 


CHRISTMAS JOY 1-3 
Dorothy Wilson. Christmas as a 
“good cheer, good will” holiday 
the world over. Directions for 
making cookies, cards, costumes, 
gifts, wrappings, decorations. 
Drawings. 


The HUMAN SENSES 4 up 
Gene Liberty. Sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, feeling, pressure, 
pain, balance, extrasersory per- 
ception; what all the human sens- 
es are, do, and do for us. Drawings. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 3 up 
John Walsh. Life-long well-being 
achieved through regular exer- 
cises, health habits, games, sports. 
Illustrated, and with aptitude 
chart for various sports partici- 
pation. 


PRESIDENTS 3 up 
Harold Coy. Brief biographies of 
all, including JFK. Also describes 
election procedure, powers, duties, 
responsibilities of the presidency. 
Portraits. 

SOUTH AMERICA 4 up 
William E. Carter. Photographs. 
Country-by-country introduction 
to our neighbor continent. 


TEACHING MACHINES §& up 
Sam and Beryl Epstein. Photo- 
graphs. The sensational new de- 
velopment in education: pro- 
grammed learning and the ma- 
chines that transmit it. 


The WAR OF 1812 5 up 
Richard B. Morris. Our strange 
second war with England: the 
land and sea actions, and clarify- 
ing political background. Battle 
maps, and decorations by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. 

The FIRST BOOK Edition of 
The STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
From Francis Scott Key’s original 
handwritten ms. Introduction by 
Richard B. Morris. All words and 
music, beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated by Henry S. Gillette. 


Only $j Send for FREE 


each, net, to schools booklet of 145 tities, 
and libraries Use service coupon 


FRANKLIN WATTS INC. 


A Division of Grolier New York 22 


REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Children’s Books for $1.25 or 
Less (Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1961; 36 pp. 
$.75). Today many attractive books 
for children are available at low 
prices. Thousands of these books were 
examined and evaluated by a commit- 
tee and the best are listed in the care- 
fully annotated bibliography. As a 
teacher you can make limited funds 
go further and as a parent you can 
provide good reading for your own 
children with this guide. 


Letters to My Teacher by Dagobert 
D. Runes (Philosophical Library, 
1961; 105 pp., $2.75). While this book 
is written in a light vein it is not for 
light reading. T’ e philosopher locks 
at education in a very charming and 
sophisticated way. He takes issue with 
many methods, e.g., competition. 

“My most vivid recollections of the 
school years are shot through by mem- 
ories both emotional and ideological 
of functioning under highly competi- 
tive pressure. Hardly ever was I given 
a task by you or your colleagues that 
didn’t entail constant lookout for my 
fellow students. ... 1 was rarely given 
the joy of gliding with the winds. ... 
My eyes were on the race. . 

“Why race one student against an- 
other in an alleged effort te improve 
their minds? ... 

“But does competition improve 
knowledge? I know it has often made 
for cribbing, . . . anxiety, insecurity, 
. . . but it has never improved true 
understanding. . . . The little informa- 
tion that remained after the exam 
could have readily been ensured by 
cooperative teaching instead of op- 
pressive instruction.” 


Helping Children Read, written 
by Peggy Brogan and Lorene K. Fox 
(Holt, 1961; 330 pp. $3.75). Every 
chapter is filled with descriptions of 
ways teachers have worked with chil- 
dren to individualize the teaching of 
reading. Emphasis is placed on help- 
ing each child to learn in his own way. 

This illustration is one of hundreds 
given. 

“Six-year-old Erling is at the li- 
brary table reading a book which one 
of his classmates has written. When 
he comes to an unfamiliar word dam- 
age in the story he pauses momen- 
tarily and then points to the word so 
his teacher nearby can see it and tell 
him what it is. ‘Damage’ repeats 
Erling after the teacher, half to him- 
self. ‘That word looks like damage. It 
reminds me of the hurricane in West- 
port.’ And he goes on with his reed- 
ing. In his own way Erling has made a 
useful analysis of the word. Who is to 
say what caused Erling to think that 
the word reminded him of actual dam- 
age? And who is to say exactly what 
reminded Erling of his earlier experi- 
ences with a storm in Westport? The 
important fact to be noted is this: 
Erling is the . . . person who did not 
know the word damage when he came 
to it in his story. And having asked 
his teacher to tell him the word, he is 


Teachers 


now the person who fixes the word in 
his mind in his own personal way... . 

“Erling’s teacher is not disturbed 
when Erling says the word damage 
looks like actual damage he has 
known. She knows that Erling is not 
saying that he always expects words to 
look like the reality they represent.” 

The teacher had other choices open 
to her when the child pointed to the 
word he didn't know. She could have 
made him sound out the new word, 
and so on. But she knew that such 
procedures would only have interrupt- 
ed Erling in his reading; and interest- 
ingly enough they would not have 
helped him to make his specific, use- 
ful analysis of the word damage. 

“This does not mean that she does 
not help children to sound out words. 
But she does not interrupt the chil- 
dren in their reading to help them 
figure out word construction. She 
does not deny children the opportuni- 
ty to make their own personal analy- 
ses of words as wholes. 

“For a teacher to insist that children 
arbitrarily use other people’s ways of 
attacking words as a prerequisite for 
reading is asking them to back up— 
it can make problem readers of chil- 
dren.” 


Excellence by John W. Gardner 
(Harper, 1961; 171 pp. $3.95). “The 
fact that large numbers of American 
boys and girls fail to attain their full 
development must weigh heavily on 
our national conscience. And, it is not 
simply a loss to the individual. At a 
time when the nation must make the 
most of its human resources it is un- 
thinkable that we should resign our- 
selves to this waste of potentialities. 
Recent events have taught us with 
sledge hammer effectiveness the les- 
son we should have learned from our 
own tradition—that our strength, crea- 
tivity, and further growth as a society 
depend upon our ability to develop 
the talents and potentialities of our 
people.” 

Dr. Gardner feels that we lack high 
standards of performance in many 
areas, that slovenliness is often accept- 
ed as normal, and that something can 
be done about it. : 


Functional Schools for Young 
Children by James L. Taylor, Lillian 
L. Gore, and Hazel F. Gabbard of the 
Office of Education (Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 1961; 81 pp., $.65). If you are 
planning new elementary school 
buildings or are hoping to remodel 
those you already have, this book is a 
must. The educational specifications 
for nursery, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary grades are included. 


Vacations Abroad (UNESCO, In- 
ternational Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1961; 190 
pp., $1.25). If you are one who looks 
forward to unusual vacations, this 
book can be a guide to you. Courses, 
study tours, and work camps are listed 
in English, French, and Spanish. 


See page 105 for addresses of publishers. 


Make sure 
your school has 


THE REASON WHY 


— 
By IRVING and RUTH ADLER 


ie Book says: “The Adlers have an 
unfailing ability to get at the heart of 
science and express great truths in simple, 
direct prose.” In this new series — written 
for boys and girls 8 to 10 years old —the 
famous author-artist team does not merely 
describe but clearly explains, in words and 
pictures, the fundamentals of science today. 


| C1 RIVERS. This book tells a story with- 
out an end, from raindrop to streams to 
ocean and back again to raindrop. The 
| reader learns about currents and erosion, 
mountains and valleys, etc. LC 61-12714 


| -]) WHY? A Book of Reasons. Why 

does a towel make you dry? Why is a 
soap bubble round? Why can a fly walk 

] on the ceiling? Why dves a pencil write? 

| These are just some of the 31 “real rid- 
dies” to which the Adlers give the scientific 

I answers. LC 61-13113 

l Published earlier 

SHADOWS. “Beginning with per- 
sonal shadows, this introductory book 
takes up eclipses, measuring, and judging 

| shape or texture, and telling time by 
shadows .. . Excellent... Recommended.” 
— Library Journal (4/15/61). 

LC 61-5645 


THE STORY OF A NAIL. “... a 
I truly excellent account of the historical 
| development of the steel industry. Clear, 
| well-labeled drawings accompany the sim- 
| ple and meaningful text; recommended,” 

— Library Journal (4/15/61). 
I LC 61-5646 


| +) THINGS THAT SPIN. “Large print, 
I simplified text, and accurate illustrations 
] explain the phenomena of the spinning 
top, from yo-yo and gyroscope to the 
earth, sun, moon, stars, and atoms.” 
— Library Journal (9/15/60). 

LC 60-10265 


[] NUMBERS OLD AND NEW. 

** Stimulating account of the development 

of our common systems of counting 

through the ages . . . Useful in home or 

classroom.” —Library Journal (9/15/60). 
LC 60-11126 


Each volume 6% x 8%” 

48 pages. Printed in two colors 
Drawings on every page 
Guaranteed Library Binding. $2.19 net 
FREE: Send for our new catalogue of 
SCIENCE BOOKS, graded and annotated 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY l 
Sales Office: 200 Madison Ave., New York 16 
Please send me the REASON WHY books which | 
have checked above, at $2.19 each. 

(J Please send me your new Science Catalogue free. 
Name_ 
Address__ 
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READING FOR MEANING ax 


Workbooks for Grades 
. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 


What is the READING FOR MEANING program? The READ- 
ING FOR MEANING series consists of nine graded work- 
books designed to increase the abilities of both poor readers 
and better readers to read with complete comprehension 
and rapid speed. 


What are the major features of READING FOR MEANING? Six 
practical considerations guided the authors in determining 
what should be the scope and construction of the READING 
FOR MEANING series: 


. significant improvement for the greatest number of 
weak readers. 


* adequate pupil practice in applying the six basic 
reading skills essential to genuine comprehension. 


a flexibility that permits the incorporation of READ- 
ING FOR MEANING into any basal program. 


* ease of teacher presentation and pupil application. 


provision for the active participation of each pupil 
during every period devoted to reading improvement. 


* low cost. 


Published by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY + East Washington Square * Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


is LIBRARY BINDING ; 
™ and complies with all ARE GETTING 
requirements of the LBI Standard For Library Bind- ARE, 

ing Cissued by LBI Jan. 1, 1958) except as noted Genuine 
on this invoice. This statement is made pursuant to LIBRARY 
section 2.2 of The LBI Standard For Library Binding : 

And Rules 1 (c) and 4 of The Trade Practice Rules BINDING* 
For The Library Binding Industry, promulgated by 
the Federal Trade Commission August 20, 1954. 


WARRANTY | 
ie We warrant that the bind- GUARANTEE 
\ Ly) ing covered by this invoice THAT YOU 


ble — write 


WHAT IS LIBRARY BINDING? 


FIND OUT FROM THIS TREASURE HOUSE 
OF INFORMATION—ALL FREE! 


STANDARDS PROVIDE 
sooxs, LIBRARIANS 


BROCHURE 
LIST OF CERTIFIED 
BINDERS. 


Be WITH 

STANDARDS RESPONSIBLE te COLORED SLIDES. 
FOR 

% \  uprary BINDING 

MOVIE. WRITE TODAY ANSWERS 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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PUPPY DOG TALES 

and CAT TALES 

Selected by Nancy Dingman Watson 
IUustrated by Aldren A, Watson 
Fall is here again with its bevy of 
books, and Book Week to highlight 
them. Kindergarten teachers will 
“relish” having these collections of 
nursery rhymes for their libraries. 
Some are well known, and some are 
not. 


Ages 3-5 Doubleday ; $1.25 each 


CUSTARD THE DRAGON AND 


THE WICKED KNIGHT 


By Ogden Nash, with pictures by Linell 

Dragons we have with us, and such nice dragons. “A 
is one which, though 
seemingly cowardly, saved Belinda from the wicked 


realio, trulio, littl pet dragon” 


knight, Sir Gargoyle. 
Ages 4 up 


THE DRAGON WHO LIKED 
TO SPIT FIRE 

Written and illustrated by 

Judy Varga 

A slightly different kind of dragon 
was Darius. Little Prince Frederic 
found him merrily spitting fire in his 
eave and invited him to the castle. 
Darius forgot his promise and nearly 
set the castle on fire. Not until he 
saved the prince’s life was he allowed 
to come back again to spit fire only 
for amusement. 


Ages 4-8 Morrow; $2.75 


BABY ELEPHANT’S TRUNK 

By Seslye Joslin, with pictures by Leonard Weisgard 
Here is an unusually original and charming book for the 
very young. Baby Elephant and his mother are preparing 
for a visit to France. He hurries off to pack his trunk. His 
mother teaches him the French words for various things. 
A delightfully tender story, with humor and an easy way 


to pick up French. 
Ages 4-8 


COME AGAIN, PELICAN 


Written and illustrated by Don Freeman 


SELECTED 


READ TO ME AGAIN 

Edited and compiled by The Child 
Study Association of America 
Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie 
Collections for the teacher's desk are 
always welcome. This one contains 36 
stories and poems, chosen for the very 
young. Most of them originally were 
picture books, but the text stands up 
very well alone. These are modern 
not folk tales. 


Ages 2-6 Crowell; $2.50 


Little; $2.75 


BIG BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES 

Compiled by Margaret Green 
Pictures by Janusz Grabianski 
An enormous collection of a 
kinds of things to do with ani- 
mals from The Mad Tea Party 
sort of thing to The Elephant’s 
Child. Unusual illustrations, not 
especially childlike. 2 
Ages 4-8 Watts; $3.95 


Harcourt; $2.50 


Every summer Ty’s family camped by the ocean, and every year the same old 
pelican was there to welcome them. Ty wanted to learn to fish so out he went 
with his new red boots on and his fishing line in his hand. “Don't lose your 
new boots,” warned his father. How Ty lost his boots, caught a fish in one, 
and found the other in the pelican’s beak is quite a story, with beautiful pic- 


tures in color. 
Ages 4-8 


THE HAPPY LION’S QUEST el 
By Louise Fatio, with pictures by Roger Duvoisin a 
The Happy Lion is here again. This time he is engaged in a quest. 
“When one longs to find a friend hard enough, one just finds him,” 
said the Happy Lion, and so he found his friend Francois at the Lycee. 


Viking; $3.00 


Full of humorous touches when the lion became the hunted one. 


Ages 48 


Whittlesey; $2.50 j 
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LITTLE BEAR’S VISIT 


AND REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


By Else Holmelund Minarik; pictures by Maurice Sendak 
More and better easy-to-read books appear. It is a joy to tell 
of the latest adventure of Little Bear. The book is dedicated, 
and rightly so, to all grandparents and to their grandchildren. 
Little Bear visits his charming grandparents, who humor him 
and love him just as grandparents should. The same choice 
pictures illustrate the warm story. I hope the author and artist 
can keep this up forever. An “I Can Read” book. 


Ages 4-8 


JOHN AND HIS THUMBS 
Written and illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall 

Once in a while a story seems 
so right it makes a hum of con- 
tentment inside the reader, and 
this one does just that. “You 
are all thumbs,” John’s family 
said to him every time he was 
clumsy. It was Grandfather who 
found John had a green thumb. 
It was John’s tomato plants that 
proved that John’s kind of 
thumb was very important. 
Ages 4-£ Morrow; $2.75 


Harper; $1.95 


THE SEA CART 

By Janet Konkle, pictures by 
Donna Hill 

A satisfying story of a little boy in the 
Gaspe who didn’t want to do things the 
other children did to get money from 
tourists. He wanted to go out in the 
boat with his father like a man. It 
wasn't until Jean Louis made a boat 
(it looked like a cart, the other chil- 
dren said) and rescued a tourist that 
his father said, “Now you are ready.” 
Ages 5-9 Abingdon; $2.00 


LET’s IMAGINE THINKING UP THINGS 

By Janet Wolff, illustrated by Barnard Owett 

“Let your child’s fancy take him where it will,” says the author. 
This is a new game. Just imagine all the things one thing can be. 
A circle can be anything from an ice-cream cone to a porthole. De- 
lightful pictures illustrate everything imagined. This game could go 
on forever. Teachers and mothers will welcome the idea for those 


rainy days or when there is a lull. 
Ages 5-10 


Dutton; $2.95 


TOLD IN RUSSIA, TOLD IN IRELAND, and TOLD IN NORWAY 
All retold by Virginia Haviland, and illustrated by Herbert Danska, 

Artur Marokvia, and Leonard Weisgard respectively 

These three additions to the “Favorite Fairy Tales” series are as attractive 
as the others. It is especially good to have such stories as “Billy Beg” and “To 


Your Good Health” put into 
simple language, yet with the 
flavor kept. 

Ages 7-1l Little; $2.95 each 


FOLLOW THE FALL 
By Maxine W. Kumin 
Illustrated by 

Artur Marokvia 

Another real addition to the 
“See and Read Books” se- 
ries. Anne never seemed to 
be able to keep up with the 
boys in her class in bring- 
ing in fall things until she 
brought pumpkir pies. 
Ages 6-8 Putnam; §2.50 


THE STORY OF NUMBERS 
By Patricia Lauber 

Illustrated by Mircea Vasiliu 

Some of the factual-minded children 
will get a great deal of pleasure out 
of this “Easy-to-Read” book. It will 
answer many of their questions. A 
very attractive book. 

Ages 8-11 Random; $1.95 


THE YOUNG PAVLOVA 
By E. M. Aledingen 

Likely to fascinate all girls, 
this is an unusually fine account 
not only of the dancer’s life and its 
grueling work but also of the great 
ballet tradition. This should prove 
a popular book. 

Ages 10 up Roy; $3.00 


(See next page) 


For your thoughtfui consideration— 
Juvenile Books of Quality and Integrity 


WITH NELSON AT TRAFALGAR by C. M. Nelson 


Admiral Nelson’s note to John Granville telling of his father’s death in battle 
was John’s only hope of going to sea. How John became a midshipman on the 
Vanguard and served with Nelson at Trafalgar is the exciting story told in this 
book. Authentic diagrams are included. 

208 pages 5% x 8 black and white Ages 12 and up September 25 $2.95 


ABE LINCOLN’S HOBBY 
by Helen Kay; illustrated by William M. Hutchinson 

A legend about Abe Lincoln says that he was so funny he could make a cat 
laugh. Mrs. Lincoln called cats Mr. Lincoln’s “hobby,” and this feeling was shared 
by the four Lincoln boys. Boys and girls will understand and enjoy this story 
about Lincoln’s great love for small animals. 
32 pages 8% x ll reinforced cloth color Ages 6-10 September 25 $2.75 


FIVE GO DOWN TO THE SEA 


by Enid Blyton; illustrated by Frank Aloise 

A quiet vacation on the coast of Cornwall changes into an exciting solution to the 
mystery of the deserted tower. Was there any truth to the Old Cornish shepherd's 
stories about the wreckers who shone false lights to bring ships in close to shore 
so they would be smashed to pieces on the rocks? The Five had to find out for 
themselves. 
216 pages 5%% x 8 cloth black and white Ages 8-12 September 25 $2.95 


THE LITTLEST SKATER 


by Sally Jackson; illustrated by Dick Martin 

An Easy-to-Read Picture Story. Jimmy was as eager and brave and determined 
a little boy as ever loved a dog or longed to know the boy next door. But he could 
not skate and join the neighborhood children who slipped and spun across the 
sparkling ice. How Jimmy, with the devoted help of a dog named Blitz, manages 
to overcome this obstacle provides an inspiring story for youngsters of Jimmy’s age. 
32 pages 8% x 11 reinforced cloth color & black & white Ages 4-8 September 25 $2.75 


THAT SUMMER ON CATALPA STREET 


by Louise Pliss; illustrated by Anthony D’ Adamo 

Marty Stanton was the meanest boy in town but no one cared enough to find out 
why until the Prince family moved to Catalpa Street. The neighborhood children 
were made welcome in the backyard of the new family and soon it became a small 
world in which boys and girls could fulfill their dreams. The old barn, the rock 
with the mysterious message, and most of all, “the system” for telephonic com- 
munication, led to exciting adventures and misadventures. *...a book truly written 
for children not just about them. Starred review Virginia Kirkus Service—7/1/61 
160 pages 5% x 8 reinforced cloth black and white Ages 8-12 September 25 $2.95 


Reilly & Lee, 14 &. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


PLAYS AND CREATIVE WAYS 
WITH CHILDREN 


By Gertrude Lerner Kerman 


A valuable, step-by-step hand- 
book of “doing through Dra- 
ma.” Creative dramatic tech- 
niques for children—plus 12 
tested non-royalty plays with 
expansible casts. Staging sug- 
gestions. Index and bibliog- 
raphy. Illustrated. 


Cloth Reinforced—$6.95 
Adult 8x10 


INVITATION 
TO MUSIC 


By Elie Siegmeister 

Preface by Virgil Thomson 
What music is made of—from the 
catchy tune to counterpoint. The 
kinds of music—from folk song to the 
symphony. The uses of music—from 
religious music to musical comedy. 
The instruments of the orchestra to 
the jazz “combos.” The composers of 
yesterday to the important modern 
composers of today. 146 musical ex- 
amples. 

Cloth Reinforced—$4.95 
Young Adults 7%4x10% 


HARVEY HOUSE, INC., PUBLISHERS 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
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NEW FALL BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


CAREERS... 


Things TODAY'S 
NEEDS 


What 0 and 
INTERESTS 


THAT SUMMER ON 
CATALPA STREET 

By Louise Pliss 

Illustrated by Anthony D’ Adamo 
There are many interesting books for 
the older young children. For every- 
day fun, this story takes the prize. 


Alice 


* HERE COME THE DOLPHINS. The life oat 
habits of the dolphins. $2.75 


Nan Hayden Agle 


® MAKON AND THE DAUPHIN. An Indian boy 
from the New World in France. $2.95 


Robert McCaig 


THAT NESTER KID. Excitement in Montana 
about 1896. $2.95 


Dola de Jong 


THE LEVEL LAND. A story about a Dutch fam- 
ily in World War II. $2.95 


itis our w shole w way of life, 


A career is not just the job we have selec ted. 


affecting everything we do from childhood jage... rning to F 
« wom : The retort & 5 im = t that y ING peor le start early to pian their Amy, the Prince twins, and Marty, the Jeanne Carbonnier 

Satoh Ciara hendiakhents meanest boy in town, have an exciting | agovE ALL A PHYSICIAN. A biography of 

' time with their ingenious communi- | Théophile Laennec. $2.95 


cation system, a flood, getting lost in 
the woods, and the final reclamation 
of Marty into being a good citizen 
and a good friend. 

Ages 8-12 Reilly & Lee; $2.95 


No problem facing American youth is more complex . . . no decision more 
important than the wise choice of a career from among the 22,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs available. 


Adrien Stoutenburg arid 


Laura Nelson Baker 


BELOVED BOTANIST. A biography of Cost 
$2.95 


CAREERS is such an important subject that it merits a feature article 
in the AMERICAN EpucATOR Encyclopedia by one of the country’s foremost 
authorities— Dr. Walter M. Lifton, Director of Guidance Publications and 
Services, Science Research Associates. This comprehensive article offers 
practical help and guidance ranging from an evaluation of personal prefer- 
ences, aptitudes and skills . . . to qualifications and requirements . . . the 
need for workers . . . opportunities for advancement . . . graded bibliography. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE AND OTHER 
STORIES. Stories of the 1880’s and 1890's. 
$2 


THE PLAID COW 

Written and illustrated by 

Emma Brock 

A very readable-looking little book. 
It contains five short stories, each 
with a different background, yet each 
one takes place in Minnesota. Chil- 


Dr. Lifton’s article has been reprinted in full. To obtain it send 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. 


(See coupon on page 115) 


© Scribner Durable Binding 


Prospective doctoral candidates, you may obtain information about our nev r 
Tor Oak by wi tin Dr. ain, dren will have fun reading about the CHARLES SONS 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Finnish, Chippewa, Norwegian, Swed- he — ae 
ish, and Mexican children. 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR Ages 8-12 Knopf; $2.50 1 


encyclopedia 


Teach library skills with 
Using the Library 


One Book for Grades 4-8 


PATRIOT SILVER 

By Robert James Green, illustrated 
by Lorence F. Bjorklund 

One of the best stories of the Ameri- 


THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


THE 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


ean Revolution. It is especially inter- 
esting because it shows that on both 
sides there were people nice and not 
so nice. Dick and his father were gun- 


* Consumable 
Skilltext Edition 


Only 45¢ each net 


ners and traders in South Carolina. 
When his father was captured, Dick 
joined the rebels and, disguised as a 


Answer Key 10¢— 
free with class orders 


_ * Spirit Duplicating 


Ord b t today. 
Rainbow 


—— | trader, made a dangerous journey to 


lassics British Florida to get information woe es 
C Jed by Marion and his men. b 
New - Different Ages 10-1 in’s; $3.50 ? 
F gm R APPROACH Ages 10-14 St. Martin’s; $3.5 Only $3.25 each net 
‘ Order today from: Dept. 21 
: ae “Beautiful books with outstanding TO PHONETICS CHARLES £. MERRILL BOOKS, Inc. 
1 ie iflustrations.”— Chicago Tribune A Phonetic Reader for Kindergarten 1300 Alum Creek Dr. - Columbus 16, Ohio 
144 @ Clearly printed on quality paper by Joseph N. Heath, a 
tPe . a under the direction of James W. Kirchanski, President 
te o Jackets and many pictures in full 3-R Schools, San Rafael, California 
ee color Edited by E. T. Gelinas, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
th > @ Illustrated by such famous artists Saint Mary's College, California 
ye as Roger Duvoisin, Hilda van e Analysis of vowel sounds 
[ae Stockum, Leonard Weisgard in simple words HOG WILD 
st mplete and By Julia Brown Ridle 
othe f 
The forty handsome books in this || Word beginnings and children. Latd in Idaho in the 
contain Ge Best of endings it is filled with action, humor, and 
discov- Major exceptions in letter true feeling. When young Joe was 
f child by Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, combinations faced with finding five hundred dol- 
Robert Louis Stevenson Louisa May Through the 3-R APPROACH TO PHO- lars hic fether could have 
BA ane Alcott, end other immortal authors NETICS, @ child should know more than | | eration, he meant to join the hog 
1000 words by sight and be prepared to drive. So to 
Mi $2.50 each read from a text without help. make it difficu t. ter an almost un- 
Fi Send for complete list to: SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY TODAY believable trip he earned the money, Remember those in need across 
i School and Library Department HENRY REGNERY COMPANY | 4+ co0d « story as you ae ay the world. Every $1 sends one : 
Be; The World Publishing Company TEXTBOOK DIVISION | 4ees 10 up san gift package thru the CARE Mes 
N. Y. Office: 119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 426 S. Spring Les Angeles 43, Calll. |  (Publishers’ addresses, next page) Food Crusade, New York 16, N.Y. 
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for reading aloud 
and 


DAVY GOES PLACES by Lots Lensx1. 
Illustrated in two colors by the author. A 
favorite hero returns riding trains, buses, 
trucks, tractors and even an airplane. 
Ages 3-6. $1.31 net 


THE LITTLE BOOK by Bearrice Scuenx 
Recnrers. Illustrated in four colors by 
the author. A little girl walking in the 
country meets many animals and, finally, 
a playmate for the day. 

Ages 2-5. $1.88 net 


OLD MRS. BILLUPS AND THE BLACK 
CATS by Rutu Carro xt. Illustrated in 
full color by the author. A funny, appealing 
story of how Old Mrs. Billups’ superstitions 
are partially cured. Ages 4-8. $2.44 net 


PAPA PEQUENO Papa Small by Lots 
Lensxt. Illustrated in two colors by the 
author. The beloved Mr. Small in the role 
of family man is described with English and 
Spanish text on each page. 

Ages 5-9 $1.88 net 


KASHTANKA by Anton Cuexnov. 
Translated by Charles Dowsett. Illustrated 
in full color and black and white by Wil- 
liam Stobbs. A charming, little-known story 
about a dog by the great Russian writer. 
Ages 6-10. $2.06 net 


THE DOLLHOUSE STORY by Marie 
Biocnu. Illustrated in three colors 
by Walter Erhard. A warm story about the 
dolls’ adventures after the children have 
left the playroom. Ages 6-11. $2.25 net 


GUARDS FOR MATT by Bean Lorp. 
Illustrated in black and white by Arnold 
Spilka. An easy-to-read sports story about 
a near-sighted basketball player with a good 
singing voice. Ages 7-11. $2.06 net 


KRISHNA AND THE WHITE ELE- 
PHANT by Paitrorr Cottins. 
Illustrated in black and white by Ezra Jack 
Keats. This story of a potter’s son reflects 
the changes occurring in present-day India. 

Ages 8-12. $2.25 net 


INDIA’S TALES -AND LEGENDS by 
Joun E. B. Gray. Illustrated in black and 
white by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Around two 
great stories—Nala and Damayanti and the 
Ramayana—are gathered several fables and 
folk-tales. Ages 8-12. $2.81 net 


PLAYS AND HOW TO PUT THEM ON 
by Moyne Rice Srru. Illustrated in black 
and white by Donald Bolognese. A com- 
prehensive book about all aspects of play- 
making, including seven royalty-free 
sample plays. Ages 9-12. $3.00 net 


HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. 
ao1 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 10, 38, and 101-104) 


Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., 404 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave., S., 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Appleton-Century- 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1, 

Association for Education 
International, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 


Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Il. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


Comstock Pub. Associates, 124 Roberts 
Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 200 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Creative Education Society, Mankato, 
Minn. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Park Ave., 
S., New York 16, N.Y. 

Crown pre. 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y 

Jokn Day Co., Inc., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, NY. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave., 
S., New York 10, N.Y. 

Emerson Books, Inc., 251 W. 19th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. 

Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., 
Boston 17, Mass. 

Golden 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broad- 
enn New York 10, N.Y. 

. Hammond & Co., Inc., 517 Valley 

Maplewood, N J. 

Harcourt, Brace 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton 7, Mass. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Park Ave., S., New York 16, N.Y. 
Macmillan Co., Publishers, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

i McBride Co., Inc., 200 E. 37th St., 

New York 16, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., 47 Federal St., 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
Park Ave., S., New York 16, N.Y. 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 S. 6th St., Champaign, 

Ill 


National Science Teachers Assn., 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D.C. 
| Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th 

, New York 16, N.Y. 

The ‘Platt and Munk Co., Inc., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 200 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Random House, Inc., 33 West 60th St., 
New York 23, N.Y. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Il. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Elmsford, N.Y. 

Roy a S . N., 30 E. 40th St., 
New York 2 m4 

Charles Sesthear’ s Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., Publishers, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, Supt. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Viking Press, Inc., Publishers, 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Webster Publishing Co., 

Road, St. Louis 26, Mo. 
Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill. 
H. W. — Co., 950-972 University 

Ave., New York ! 52, N.Y. 

World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 

St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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If I have seen further than 
others, it is only because I have 
stood on the shoulders of giants who Bae. 


have come before me. 
Newton 


MEN OF SCIENCE 


for junior-senior high schools... 
the lives and achievements of more 
than thirty giants of science— 
now in book form for classroom use 
after proven success on 
educational television— 

by Dr. Dan Q. Posin, well-known 
television personality and educator 


iy \ ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 
Elmsford, New York 


BOOKS by and for 


Teachers Librarians Educators 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2nd Edition eat 
By Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt, 1961 ; * 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in print trade and text books under 
subject headings geared to today’s curriculum and classroom needs for kinder- 


garten through grade three. Gives independent and read aloud levels and ‘- 

indicates fiction and non-fiction. Curriculum specialists and librarians cooper- Bey 

ated in selecting titles indexed. $4.50 ae 


GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
By Margaret Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss, 1961 


Identifies and describes all the available catalogs, lists, services, professional 
organizations, journals and periodicals which systematically provide informa- 
tion on films, filmstrips, slides, phono-records, tapes, radio, slides and tele- 
vision. C ompiled under NDEA and published in cooperation with U.S. Office 
of Education. Subject, author, title index. $1.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN REVIEWS, 1956-1960 
A.L.A. Subscription Books Committee, 1961 


Ninety-nine detailed reviews of encyclopedias and reference works provide buy- 
ing guidance for teachers, librarians, administrators and parents. Reprinted 
from The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, the reviews cover such 
works as American Men of Science, Book of Knowledge, Britannica Junior, 
Columbia Encyclopedia, and World Book Encyclopedia. $5.00 


THE BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


A twice-monthly magazine reviewing current books for children, young people, 
and adults recommended for library purchase. Features the unique reviews of 
encyclopedias and other reference works, both recommended and not recom- 
mended for purchase. One year subscription, twenty three issues. 6.00 


Order direct from ee 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ae 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. oF 
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4 Te Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being when NOW! Generous trade-in allowances for schools. Inquire as to how you can modernize 
a8 : inds e : ‘ith tl hinki 1 findi your reference sections at substantial savings. Write: School and Library Service, 
Md Ps young minds come in contact with the thinking and findings Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
Wed of noted authorities in the pages of World Book Encyclopedia. Illinois. 

HE z World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 

aK and information. It is editorially designed to surpass an 7 

it other reference work in stimulating interest and inspiring 

i creativity. Every article, every page is a meeting place where Encyclopedia 

ah thoughts are exchanged and mental processes are quickened. . . 

the starting point 

Ne os “Working with World Book”’ is an experience that helps 

i shape lives and careers. fe or all searches 

FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 

ue 4 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Now Ampex makes Spanish 
look different from French! 


In fact, you can catalog a 
complete school library 
easily and efficiently with 
Ampex-Irish Color Cod- 
ing. It’s the first complete 
tape catalog system! Color 
coding gives you quick, 
positive identification. 
Colorful, easy-to-apply 
bindings identify the box, colored leader 
tape matches colored reels, too; so you 
always know which reel the tape belongs 
on. Reels, leaders and bindings come in 
colors of red, blue, orange, green, yellow, 
and violet. 

Irish Recording Tape is ideal for the 
hard use you expect in an active tape 
library (available on both acetate and 
Mylar® bases). Order your Ampex-Irish 
Color-Coded Tapes now. For infor- 
mation on cataloguing your tape li- 
brary, mail the coupon below for a free 
descriptive brochure. 


AMPEX MAGNETIC TAPE PRODUCTS 


Opelika, Alabama 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your free folder: | 
| How to Catalogue Your Tape Library. | 
| | 
Address 


Excitement for Eddie 
Continued from page 55) 


He liked to have things happen. He 
also liked to make up rhymes, al- 
though nobody else knew this. 

He liked to run up and down the 
stairs to the sound of a rhyme 
This morning when he came down 
to breakfast he had tramped to a 
splendid rhythm: 

“Forty thousand Indians and 

fifty thousand bears, 

I drove them from the bedroom 

and away down stairs.” 

His mother had looked at him 
very provoked and said, 
“Eddie, you woke up the baby! Must 
you be so noisy in the mornings?” 

But his mother did not like after- 
noon noise much better. Only yes- 
terday as he had raced through the 
front gate and to the porch he had 
been thinking of an exciting rhyme: 

“Here I come hunting—danger! 
danger! 

Because I am a big brave forest 

ranger!” 

The front doors had banged and 
his mother had looked dangerous! 

“Eddie, you spoiled Grandma's 
nap! Must you bang the doors?” 

“Oh, Eddie! You knocked over 
the coffee table!” his grandma had 
complained when he played an ex- 
citing game about a jumping horse. 
“Wouldn't you like to go outside 
and play something nice and quiet?” 

“But I like exciting things,” 
Eddie had said. So he had gone 
outside, blowing a whistle which 
came from a cereal box. Most peo- 
ple just heard a loud whistle, but 
Eddie heard exciting words: 

“Yippee, yippee! Yahoo, yahoo! 
Get out of my way and this 
means you!” 

“Can't you do anything but make 
noise?” cried a woman who was 
raking her yard. She dropped her 
rake and put both hands over her 
ears. 


* 
After school, Eddie rushed to 
Morely’s Drugstore. He had no 


trouble persuading Mr. Morely to 
let him sell the salve and he 
started out with high hopes. 

But every time he knocked at a 
door, someone would open it, see 
who it was, and immediately shut 
the door. “Go somewhere else with 
your noise, Eddie Miller!” they 
would say. 

So Eddie decided to go to a dif- 
ferent street where no one knew 
him. He walked for a long while, 
looking for a place where he 
thought people might need Bluebell 
Salve. 

At last he saw several boys and 
girls going up the steps of a large 
brick building. He saw a girl from 
his class at school and he asked, 
“What show is going on in there? 
Something exciting?” 

“You wouldn't like it, Eddie 
Miller,” she said and went into the 
building. 

“How do you know what I don’t 
like?” cried Eddie, kicking a tin 
can by the side of the street. Then 
he saw a boy he knew. 

“How much does it cost to go in 
there?” he asked. 

The boy looked at him. “You'd 
better stay out!” he warned. 

(Continued on page 108) 


by Ann Marie's creative artists who have had 
more than 30 years experience producing the 
kind of material teachers want and need. 


Have a room that everyone will come to see 
and admire. You and your students will find 
"Joy of Christmastime" working together on 
the many artistic decorations and gifts for 


the children to make and take home. 


All units, with complete instructions, are full 
size and require a minimum of preparation. 


When you see this exceptionally artistic and 
usable material in Ann Marie's New 1961 
Christmas Art packet you will agree that the 
planning Ann Marie does for you is a real 
blessing at a time when you are really busy. 


ART SERVICE 


Dept. 1111 
§ 6048 Avondale Ave., 


Especially designed for your classroom use 


Chicago 34, Ill. 
: Christmas Art packets 00 each. No C.O.D.'s. 
, BS If you want your packet mailed FIRST CLASS MAIL add 
ANN MARIE S § 28e for each packet. AIR MAIL add 49c each packet 
PLEASE PRINT 


Dr. IRENE CyPHER, Associate Professor of Education at New York UNIversirTy, 


| past-President of the METROPOLITAN AUDIO VISUAL ASSOCIATION, and A-V Editor of 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine, demonstrates the unique advantages of the NoreLco 
‘Continental’ Tape Recorder to a group of student teachers at N.Y.U. Selection of the 


NoreE.co for inclusion in the exhibits in N.Y. 


y? 


8 “Model Classroom” was based upon 


performance standards of fidelity, reliability, versatility and functional simplicity. 


The NoreEtco ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., 


Ine., 


High 


Fidelity Products Division, Dept.1N11, 280 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., New York. 
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' Now, teachers without 

science background 
can turn student’s 
daily activities into un- 
derstanding of basic 
science principles. 


Students learn faster by iit All 
Beckley-Cardy science kits feature dramatic, 
elemental demonstrations easily performed 
by students and teachers without 
science background. Simple, clear, 
step-by-step manuals lead through 
each experiment so that 

anyone can understand 
fundamentals thoroughly. 

Each Beckley-Cardy kit contains 


‘i complete materials to cover its 
Si; subject with simple, purposeful 
suggestions for beginners 
bit and intriguing observations for more 
ty, mature students. 
AHS 02G111 AIR and AIR PRESSURE 
— 16 Experiments 


56A111 MAGNETISM and 
ELECTROMAGNETISM 
— 20 Experiments 
02G011 SOUND — 
17 Experiments 15.95 
56A011 SIMPLE MACHINES — 5.95 
15.9 


25 Experiments 
The Beckley-Cardy Science Kits are 
developed under the direction of Dr. 
J. Stanley Marshall, Professor of 
Science Education, Florida State 
University. 
Now at Beckley-Cardy dealers everywhere 


or write us for name of dealer nearest you. 


15.95 


Beckley-Cardy Science Experience Kits are ap- 
proved for purchase under N.D.E.A, Title III. 


1900 N. Narragansett Chicago 39, Illinois 


= YOUR OWN COPY OF 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
i HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 


TEACHING JOB . . . MEANS 
LESS WORK FOR YOU. 


enter my subscription to 


ne Instructor 


[ please bill me 


[] one year at $6 
[] two years at $11 
[) three years at $16 


Name 


St. & No. 


payment enclosed 


new renewal City, Zone, State 


Mail to The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, New York 
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Excitement for Eddie 
(Continued from page 107) 


Now Eddie was curious and also 
angry. While he was standing won- 
dering what to do next, a little girl 
walked by. 

“I'm late,” she said. “Why don't 
you come in with me so I won't 
have to go alone?” 

“How much does it cost?” asked 
Eddie. “More than seven cents?” 

“Not even that much,” answered 
his new friend. “That is, unless you 
have to pay a fine.” 

“Gee, I'll be careful and not 
break anything,” promised Eddie. 
He walked up the steps with her. 

“Gosh!” he said looking around. 

He was in the most beautiful 
room! The walls were covered with 
exciting-looking pictures—pictures 
of Indians and horses and giants. 

There were lots of tables in the 
room and many chairs. Most of 
them were low chairs—just right 
for people with short legs. There 
were three ladies in the room. They 
had soft voices and pleasant smiles. 

“It’s a bookstore!” said Eddie to 
himself. He had never seen so 
many books before. The walls were 
lined with them. There were books 
scattered about on the tables—ex- 
citing-looking books, with bright 
covers! 

“Is seven cents enough to buy a 
book?” he asked one of the ladies. 
Some children giggled. 

But the friendly little girl whis- 
pered to him, “You don’t have to 
buy these books. You just look at 
them and make up your mind 
which one you like and then you 
can take it home with you for 
nothing.” 

“Gosh!” said Eddie in a soft, 
soft whisper. He sat down and be- 
gan to look at the books. 

Suddenly he noticed a strange 
thing. “My, it’s quiet in here,” he 
thought. But that was not the 
strange thing. 

The strange thing was that Eddie 
liked the quietness. It was really 
an exciting quietness. You could 
look at the pictures on the walls. 
You could read the books. You 
could think. 

So he began to think of a rhyme. 

“It’s quiet all around 
Like snowflakes on the ground.” 

One of the ladies came up to 
Eddie. “Do you like to read?” she 
asked in her soft, pleasant voice. 

Eddie swallowed three times. He 
had only read schoolbooks before. 
They were neither good nor bad— 
just schoolbooks. 

“I don’t know yet. I might,” he 
answered in a soft voice. “Is it all 
right for me to look around?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the lady. “Is 
there anything you especially like?” 

“Well, I like noise,” answered 
Eddie. “And excitement and adven- 
ture and things like that!” 

“We have just those things,” said 
the lady. She led Eddie to a shelf 
which said Stories of Adventure. 

Soon Eddie was carrying a whole 
armload of books to a table. “It'll 
be hard for me to make up my 
mind,” he told his new friend. “I 
would like to read all these books.” 

“You may read all of these 
books,” she said. “This is the public 

(Continued on page 112) 


GLOBE 


FRACTIONS KIT 


Learn-by-doing Fractions Kit, De- 
cimals, proportion, ratio and per- 
cent, All concepts by lineal meas- 
ure. 48-pg. illustrated teaching 
handbook. 57 Math Fun Cards — 
64 Flash Cards. +, —, X,—> 
fractions all in one kit. 

$695 elementary grades 


Builds 1042” 3 color globe, 
activity materials included 

Global concept—fiat to round. 

26 page handbook relates to 

Social Studies, Math. Plastic 
comparator compares 

elementary, 

$495 junior high 


BACKYARD 200 KIT 


Build 200 of small living ani- 
mals, 8 plastic cages, 20 page 
handbook tells “How to Feed,” 
“Care For,” and “Learn 
Materials for further 


Learn U. S. Geography on 
playground with 20’ x 30’ 
map—44 page construc- 


workbooks. 


$795 nigh 


ELECTRIC QUIZ BOOK 


Real quiz program. Light flash- 
es when answer touched. 
Changeabie questions. 16 pg. 
handbook with quiz ideas and 
Grills. Materials, instructions 
for changeable wiring. 


$795 elementary grades 


' 

H a CATALOG 
' 20 pages — 26 kits. 


At Your School 
Dealer or 


Brighten up your bulletin boards—make them 
more attractive, informative and instructive. 
Send 25¢ for brochures illustrating more than 
75 actual bulletin board designs for almost 
every holiday, season and occasion as well as 
to tie in with many subjects. Send 25c. This 
amount will be applied on your first order. 


Ann Marie's Workshop, Dept. 1118 
6048 Avondale Ave. Chicago 31, Wl. 


craft projects in 
detail. Entire craft 
program uses inexpen- 
sive materials readily 
available. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Provides 145 individual 


# 404, Hard Cover $3.00 
# 304, Paper Cover $2.25 


through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
7 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Thanksgiving Meant 
Much to the Pilgrims 


(Continued from page 72) 


the men, the women and children 
remained on the ship. The first 
houses were board buildings with 
thatched roofs and oiled-paper win- 
dows. Again my color slides taken 
at Plimouth Plantation, Mass., 
helped the children see the Pilgrim 
community more clearly. 


THE FIRST YEAR 


After reading that about half the 
Pilgrims died during the first win- 
ter, we discussed possible reasons 
in health class. We concluded that 
the people were weakened by pre- 
vious illness aboard ship, the long 
journey, and limited food, and 
suffering from unsanitary condi- 
tions and lack of bathing facilities 
en route, and cold weather and 
hard work after landing. These con- 
ditions lowered their resistance to 
disease, especially pneumonia. 

When spring came the “May- 
flower” returned to England with- 
out one Pilgrim turning back. 
Friendly Indians came with corn, 
beans, and squash, and showed the 
settlers how to plant the corn with 
fish put in the hills for fertilizer, 


Thanksgiving Prayer 
Linda C. Chalmer 


For keeping us 
Within Thy han], 
And heaping plenty 
On our land; 

For pleasures small 
That come with Fall 
The smell of leaves 
And bundled sheaves; 
The new-mown hay, 
The break of day! 
For all that springs 
From sky and sod, 
We thank Thee, thank Thee, 
Thank Thee, God. 


Milk from the goats, wild game 
and fruit, and fresh-caught fish 
added variety to the diet. By fall 
most Pilgrims were quite healthy 
and happy. 

As they approached the anniver- 
sary of their arrival, the Pilgrims 
planned a special feast and invited 
their Indian friends, including 
Massasoit, the Chief. Being a re- 
ligious people, they undoubtedly 
gave thanks to God for the bless- 
ings of freedom, health, and relative 
prosperity which they now experi- 
enced. Their willingness and ability 
to endure hardship and misfortune 
laid a solid foundation for the na- 
tion in which my fourth-graders 
enjoy many benefits, comforts, and 
privileges. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


1. Growth in knowledge about Pil- 
grims was summarized in a 
three-scene play, “Scenes from 
the Lives of the Pilgrims.” 

2. Bulletin boards, art, and lan- 
guage work also reflected inter- 
est in the Pilgrims. 

3. One girl made soap with wood 
ashes and grease. 

4. Some children practiced dipping 
candles. 


5. Dioramas depicted Pilgrim life. 

6. Atape recording of the play was 
made so the class could listen 
to “their production.” 


EVALUATION 


Our study of the Pilgrims helped 
my fourth grade appreciate the free 


not appeal to them. On cloudy days 
they were thankful to have electric 
lights and not candles in the class- 
room. They liked the clean sani- 
tary school they attended, the con- 
venience of the school bus, and 
many other benefits which they had 
taken for granted until they thought 


many of our modern conveniences 
were invented. 

When they listed reasons for be- 
ing thankful, they were better able 
to understand that our Thanksgiv- 
ing Day has a greater purpose than 
having a big dinner. 


and comfortable life they have. 
The birch switch and whispering 
board of the Pilgrim school did 


NEW FROM RCA* 


From the use of rugged and lightweight materials to 
their budget-conscious prices, every detail of RCA’s 
new Scholastic line reflects an awareness of the needs of 
today’s schools. 


You'll recognize this school-inspired quality the minute 
you see the products: in their stoutly reinforced vinyl 
clad cases, in the simplicity of their operation, in the 
functional beauty of their styling. 


There are five record players in the Scholastic line, 
ranging from the small but prodigious EDR-1, a twin 
speakered classroom model, to the powerful 25-watt 
variable speed EDR-7 that can double as a public ad- 
dress system. All five are portable and designed to give 
you years of trouble-free performance. Each contains a 
wealth of extra features that makes it the outstanding 
player in its class. There’s a record player here for 
every application and budget. 


And there’s the new EDT-3 Tape Recorder, a miracle 
of simplicity and sturdiness. It’s got oversized, sure- 
action push-button controls, three dynamically bal- 


EpitoriaL Note: This project on 


about being among the Pilgrims of Thanksgiving was completed when the 
1620. They came to realize that 2Uthor, Mrs. Grace Clements, was 


teaching fourth grade in the public 


this event occurred long before school at Harrison, Michigan. 


RCA’s “School-Inspired” Scholastic Line 
...Five Record Players and a Tape Recorder 


anced motors, two built-in speakers and a high-gain 
amplifier. It’s extremely lightweight (less than 25 Ibs.) 
and will give you the kind of performance you would 
expect from professional type equipment costing 
far more. 


Sound good? Wait until you hear the new RCA 
“Scholastics’—they sound wonderful! Make it a 
point to see and hear these school-inspired products 
soon. Call or write your RCA Dealer (see classified 
book under “Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies”’), 
or write RCA Educational Electronic Products, 
Meadow Lands, Pa., for descriptive literature. 

A host of new products and a new idea .. . one-stop shopping for 
all educational electronic equipment! See your RCA Dealer, a specialist 


in audio-visual products and systems, for the most comprehensive line 
in the industry. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
(@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Send for these Rit booklets and see 
how much fun it is to dye almost 
everything with Rit ®! 


“HOBBY DYEING BOOK” 
24 pages. Easy li/ustrated 
instructions for making 
toys, gifts, jewelry and 
crafts. 


New) 
R T 


“NLS dyes 


Miss RIT, P.O. Box 401, Dept. T.1. 


indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Rit’s famous costume book, com- 
plete with patterns—32 big pages 
full-color iNustrations. 


Please send me the booklets checked below: 


Book” 


(Single copy free.) 


“tow to Make Costumes” 
(Single copy free.) 


Name. 


Racist 


AAA 


City. 


King Twaddle de Dee 
(Continued from page 52) 


Then the yawns would develop into 
a nice, restful sleep. 

So immediately a court order 
was sent out to bring to the palace 
all those persons in the kingdom 
who were observed yawning. They 
formed a big circle around King 
Twaddle de Dee and they yawned 
and yawned. 

King Twaddle de Dee watched 
them. He noticed how they screwed 
up their faces. He counted the 
number of teeth each person had. 
He noticed that some had their 
tonsils while others did not. And 
while he was busy noticing all these 
things, the yawners yawned them- 
selves to restful sleep. 

But King Twaddle de Dee be- 
came more wide awake than ever. 
Night after night he went to bed, 
but he couldn't sleep! 

The head gardener said that if a 
book were read aloud to him by a 
person with a soothing, musical 
voice, the king might go to sleep. 

Such a reader was found. He 
read until he read himself to sleep, 
but King Twaddle de Dee became 
more wide awake than ever. 

It was about this time that Dame 
Wigglesworth arrived at the palace. 
She had a long pointed nose and 
wore a tall black hat. She always 
carried a broomstick. Many people 
thought she was a witch. 

The king heard about her and 
commanded that she be brought to 
him at once. He told her about his 
sleepless nights. He told her what 
others had done to try to help him. 
He told her how the doctor had 
said it was all in his mind, and the 
jester had said, “Tell your mind to 
mind its own business.” 

She nodded. “From out of the 
mouth of a fool comes many a 
wise saying,” she said. 

Then she began to plan the king’s 
day. He was to take a walk in the 
early morning. He was to play a 
game of croquet. Then he was to 
hold a royal meeting and listen to 
the needs of his subjects. In the af- 
ternoon, he was to join the Royal 


Barbershop Quartette for a song 
fest and later help the head 
gardener weed the flower beds. 

So the next day, the king took 
her advice. He did all the things 
she recommended. And in the mean- 
time, Dame Wigglesworth stirred 
something (no one knows to this 
day what it was) in a big iron pot 
on the royal stove. 

And while she stirred she chanted: 

“Walk a little, talk a little, 
Play a little, work a little, 
Sing a little, help a little. 

Now close your eyes and go to 

sleep.” 

When the potion was finished, 
Dame Wigglesworth took a glass of 
it to the king. “Drink this before 
you go to bed,” she ordered. 

The next morning there was 
great rejoicing when the king’s 
loyal subjects read the announce- 
ment posted on the castle door! 

His Majesty slept well all through 
the night, the notice said. 

The wonderful news soon reached 
Dame Wigglesworth’s ears, too, and 
she chuckled all the way to the next 
house, where she had been asked to 
help a woman stay awake so she 
could do her cleaning and cooking. 


The Everyday American 
(Continued from page 44) 


Everyday American and his wife, 
who are watching television. Amer- 
ican flag is there. All join with au- 
dience in singing “America.” ) 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The author, who 
taught most recently at St. Mary’s 
Episcopal School in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, wrote this pageant for the school 
attended by her son when they were 
living in Augusta, Georgia. As “The 
Anonymous American,” the program 
was given for the P.T.A. Mr. George 
C. Schaeffer, a parent, took the pictures. 
The Novaks now live in Miami, Florida, 

ABOUT THE SONGS: Most of the songs 
used are readily available. Your school 
music teacher may have copies. If 
necessary, order from a local sheet- 
music dealer or substitute another 
suitable selection. As a last resort, or- 
der from the publishers. “Over There” 
was published by Leo Feist, Inc., 1540 
Broadway, New York 36; “Love and a 
Dime,” by Joy Music, Inc., 1619 Broad- 
way, New York 19; and “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” by 
Famous Music Corp., 1501 Broadway, 
New York 36. 


and Space 
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Creative Toy Rhythms, plus several Holiday 
Songs; seasona/ Verse 


On the cover, a colorful painting, "The 
Coachman,” done especially for children 


"A Christmas Tree Time Line” 


Plays for all ages, with large and small casts; 
a simple Dance, a humorous Pantomime 


"Developing Space Concepts” 
Three units—The Post Office; World Travel; 


A pull-out of Holiday Ideas and Activities— 
another 70th Anniversary Feature! 


Holiday Art—easy gifts, cards, decorations 


LIFT science learnings 
to bigger 
understandings 


Four new science books - two for Primary 
Grade and two for Middle Grade 
Experiments. Written by well-known 
authorities on elementary science 
activities, these books will meet your 
curriculum requirements, 


The same scientific procedure is 
followed throughout each book. Complete 
on one page, each experiment lists the 
problem, the materials needed and the 
procedure. Full directions for 
making observations and conclusions 
through the use of questions, and 
final correlation with other 
materials, are included. 
Each book contains 24 duplicator pages, 
perforated for easy tear-out. Both 
series provide a full year's work. 


Book I—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Seeds, Animals, Rocks 
and Weather. 

Book !I—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Plants, Sky, Day and 
Night and Seasons, and Tools and 
Magnets. 


Middle Grade Experiments 
Book I—19 Experiments with 5 Tests 
covering Plants, Animals, the Weather, 
Soil, and the Solar System. 
Book Il—20 Experiments with 4 Tests 
covering Air, Magnets, Electricity 
and Machines. 


For Liquid Process Duplicator, Ea. Book $2.75 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. | 


Please send me the following liquid proc- 
| ess Science Books checked below: 
10 Primary Grade Experiments @ $2.75 ea. 
#701, Book | 
#702, Book 
() Middle Grade Experiments @ $2.75 ea. 
#703, Book | 
#704, Book I! 
Total Amount of This Order $......... 
jo Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
jo Payment enclosed. 


1... Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. ! 
| Name 
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Tapes for Your Class? 
(Continued from page 24) 


organization, motivation, and con- 
tent programing. The writing of the 
script requires a long period of 
study. The teacher preparing the 
tape aims to cornbine subject mat- 
ter and method so skillfully that 
the giving of knowledge runs 
paraliel to the actual power of the 
mind to understand. 


One of the criticisms of science 
books is that the child is having a 
reading experience rather than a 
true science experience. Isn't listen- 
ing to a tape an even more passive 
experience? 

Teaching is a two-way activity 
which demands a giver and a re- 
ceiver. The principal agent is the 
child himself. The secondary agent 
is the teacher who guides and lib- 
erates the inner intellectual tenden- 
cies of the child. 

The basic medium of communi- 
cation between the teacher and 
child is speech. The taped lesson 
uses this medium to encourage the 
development of the mind to analyze, 
to wonder, to question, to think. A 
good taped lesson should cause a 
child to seek the library, the work- 
room, and the laboratory. The best 
result of a taped lesson should be 
100 questions! 


Does the use of the taped lesson 
imply a change in the role of the 
teacher? 

Not necessarily. It merely ex- 
pands her role. The taped lesson 


should free her so she has more 
time for the individual child. It 
should enrich her teaching by 
bringing experts to assist her. The 
taped lessons should supplement 
the teacher. 


Could taped lessons lead to econ- 
omies in grouping such as large 
groups hearing the tapes, then 
smaller groups discussing and ex- 
perimenting? 

Yes, indeed! Economies not only 
in the size of the group but in the 
ability level of content for the 
group! For example, you could 
have three presentations selected 
from the different libraries of tapes 
with the same class. 

What is the value of a tape com- 
pared to a film or a filmstrip? Do 
they have different functions? 

They are all supplementary tools. 
The one to be used can only be 
determined by the purposes, aims, 
or goals that the teacher has in 
mind, and by the needs of the 
child. Prime features of the tape 
are that it captures the warmth of 
a person’s voice, the enthusiasm of 
a person’s interest, and the challenge 
of a person’s confidence. 


Our readers have considerable in- 
terest in the teaching machine. Do 
you think of tape teaching being 
used primarily with groups or for 
individualized learning? 

At present, tape teaching meets 
group requirements. For the gifted 
child, however, taped lessons can 
challenge and still keep the person- 
al touch. When the taped lesson is 


presented with the headsets, the 
child feels the lesson is just for 
him—this is his tape teacher. 
Would you favor a committee of 
teachers in a school getting togeth- 
er to create their own tapes? 

Only under certain conditions! 
The teachers should be trained in 
this technique and have had experi- 
ence with its use in the classroom. 
They should be superior teachers 
in the field and grade for which 
the tapes are being prepared. 


Are there many elementary teach- 
ers who feel ill-equipped to teach 
science? 

Yes. The experienced teacher 
feels insecure in the midst of new 
discoveries and new interpretations 
of old ones. The new teacher feels 
insecure because she is the product 
of an elective educational system 
in which she very frequently de- 
cided not to study science. 


Will tapes help meet this problem? 
We hope so. And to date, our 
experience justifies this hope. Most 
Institute participants were assigned 
to attend by Boards of Education 
or Superiors. Many came to the 
Institutes with strong misgivings, if 
not positive opposition. Today their 
enthusiasm is our greatest asset. 
These teachers have become out- 
standing leaders in their school sys- 
tems with the assistance of taped 
lessons. There has been a marked 
increase in both projects and read- 
ing where the taped lesson has been 
used correctly. If the taped science 


lesson does not lead to this, then it 
is a waste of time. 


What do you mean when you say 
“if the taped lesson has been used 
correctly”? 

Throughout our talk, I have said 
tapes should assist the teacher. A 
taped lesson is not a substitute for 
a teacher. The success of the taped 
lesson in the classroom will be as 
good as the preparation, presenta- 
tion, and follow-up of the teacher 
who presents it. 


To whom will a tapes y= made 
this rbea 

The tapes will = coal to all 
schools and school systems which 
participated in the Lakewood In- 
stitutes in the summers of 1960 
and 1961, to all schools who par- 
ticipated in the Institute training 
in Atchison and Oakland, and to 
any school which will appoint a 
representative to work with us in 
the evaluation of the taped lessons 
and this technique. (We rate the 
lessons using data received from 
questionnaires sent to the partic- 
ipating schools.) 


How will they be distributed and 
at what cust? 

The rental for each taped lesson 
is $1.50 per lesson or $3.00 per 
tape. The worksheets ere available 
in packs of 100 at $1.25 per pack. 
Each lesson is on a four-inch reel, 
dual track, Tranzer Scotch Tape. 
Orders should be sent to Science 
Tape Institute, Lakewood, N.J.; 
Att. Sister Mary Nicholas, R.S.M. 


Accept This Invitation To See A Highly Informative 


CLIP AND MAIL TO: 


INSTRUCT, 


three +two 


PRODUCTS CO. 


1635 N. 55th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 


Demonstration Of Unique Teaching Aids 


INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CoO. in cooperation with 
your school supply dealer will arrange for a 
faculty demonstration at your convenience! 


Instructo leads the way with the newest Flannel 


GENTLEMEN: 


Board and Magnetic Visual Aids as a creative 
method of teaching, by developing this exciting 
and informative faculty demonstration. We're 
certain you'll agree this presentation contributes 
significantly to your understanding of Visual Aid 
Teaching. Mail coupon today! 


Please have dealer arrange faculty demonstration. 


NAME_ 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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The "Get Ready for 
Winter" Season 
(Continued from page 74) 


the temperature of the air, to do 
deep breathing exercises, and 
to sniff the air to detect smells 
which might be identified with 
fall. 


EVALUATION 


This type of unit adds depth to 
the primary child's normal curiosi- 
ty about things around him. It in- 
creases pupil eagerness to share ac- 
counts of what he sees and hears. 
Trees become more than something 
to climb or paint. Other plants have 
many reasons for attracting our 
interest. Animals are more excit- 
ing when it is realized that some of 
them wear thicker coats in the cool 
fall to keep warm and healthy, the 
same as children do in many parts 
of our country. 

There are numerous benefits to 
be derived from a study of the late 
fall, and the children often react 
enthusiastically to a broader view 
of the season than just leaf and 
flower collections. 


‘EpiroriaAL Note: When this project 
was developed, Mrs. Shuman, the au- 
thor, taught second grade in the Luba- 
vitz Day School, Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts. Since September, Mrs. Shuman 
has been teaching junior and senior 
high English in this school. Writing 
about her teaching experience, the au- 
thor explained, “I have taught all the 
elementary grades in public and pri- 
vate schools,” 


Excitement for Eddie 
Continued from page 108) 


library. All of these books belong 
to the public. You are part of the 
public. Every book in this room is 
here for you to read.” 

Eddie was astonished. He had 
never felt so rich in his life. The 
more he looked, the richer he felt. 
Here were books about Indians, 
horses, giants, snakes—everything! 

“I bet you even have books with 
rhymes in them,” he said to the 
library lady. She nodded her head. 

“See that big long shelf over 
there? It’s just full of poetry books.” 

The time flew like the wind. At 
last one of the ladies came over to 
Eddie. 

“It’s time to go now,” she said. 

“Can I come back again?” he 
asked. 

“Of course,” she answered. 

“But even if I come back every 
day,” said Eddie, “it will take a 
long, long time to read all these 
books about exciting things.” 

She smiled at him. “You may 
take some of the books home with 
you and read them.” 

“Will it cost much?” asked Eddie, 
remembering how hard it was to 
sell Bluebell Salve. 

“Not a penny. Here is a card. 
Take it home and ask your mother 
to sign it. Bring it back and pick 
out any book you want.” 

“Just like magic!” cried Eddie. 

He hurried home to ask his 
mother to sign the card. 

“I have something exciting,” he 
said. Then he told her about his 
new adventure. 

“Tomorrow I am going oack 
there and pick out a book all by 
myself,” he said. 


Eddie walked upstairs to wash 
his hands for dinner. He felt very 
good. He felt important. “I must 
be important or the public would 
not have a room for me with all 
of those books,” he thought. 

Eddie felt a thrill as he watched 
his mother sign the magic card for 
him. All through dinner he kept 
thinking of how it would seem to- 
morrow when he took that card to 
the library, waved it at the lady, 
and got any book he wanted. 

“My, but you're quiet tonight, 
Eddie,” said his big sister. “Are you 
sick or something?” 

Eddie shook his head. “Huh-uh,” 
he answered. “I'm thinking—about 
something exciting.” 

He had found something more 
exciting than whips or drums or 
the noisemaker. He had discovered 
the library for the first time. And, 
he had made up a new rhyme: 
“The public library is the most 

exciting of places 
Just packed with books that have 
the nicest faces!” 


Social Studies 
with a Difference 
(Continued from page 6) 


If children have adequate person- 
al experience in a particular aspect 
of subject matter, they can extend 
their area of understanding through 
reading, pictures, and other in- 
direct means. However, it requires 
a very observing teacher to deter- 
mine when children are building 
new insights rather than mouthing 
empty words. 


What Studies Require School Guidance? 

Children can acquire by them- 
selves considerable understanding 
of topics like the westward move- 
ment, through gradual absorption 
from movies, television, and self- 
selected reading. However, to de- 
velop an understanding of the peo- 
ple of India or the Belgian Congo 
adequate for grasping their problems 
in becoming modern, independent 
nations is a much more demanding 
task. Many of the sources are 
current and scattered. Social sci- 
ences not yet well developed for 
the elementary school—anthropol- 
ogy, political science, social psy- 
chology, and economics—have to 
be consulted. The arts can furnish 
additional help. 

Studies of this type are not likely 
to be pursued in depth by individ- 
uals on their own. Children need 
help in making such investigations, 
in dealing with the value dimen- 
sions of the problems uncovered, 
and in cultivating good feelings 
toward people who are far removed 
from them by differences in religion 
or economic status or skin color. 

Elementary school teachers have 
it within their power to give chil- 
dren social studies experiences that 
matter, experiences that open new 
doors and raise some of man’s un- 
answerable questions. What is re- 
quired above all is that the teachers 
themselves become students of the 
significant movements in their so- 
ciety and that they care enough 
about the direction their society 
takes to care what kind of persons 
their children will be. 
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A World of Thrift Teaching in this com- 
bination study-aid and coin bank with 
key. Large 4” metal globe in 7 colors, 
showing continents, oceans and many 
countries in detail. Prtd. “Greetings from 
Your Teacher". Only 35¢ ea. plus 50c 
handling, cash—schools open acc't. Pre- 
paid. Reiniches, Box 542, Goshen, Indiana. 


Gold Discovered In California! 2 different 
label orders for $1. You get 200 gold 
labels with your Name & Address plus 
200 golden Monogram Labels—a tetal of 
400 Satingold Labels for only $1. Two dif- 
ferent labels for the price of one, gives 
you a combination of Name Labels and 
Monogram Labels. Regal Labels, Dept. 
11Q, Box 509, Culver City, California. 


SATIN AWARD RIBBONS 


jscl E 


5 5 

ACES PLACES 
Order by title as shown. Art, Arith., 
Bible Study, Citizenship, Co-Operation, 
Crafts, Exhibit (3 places), English, Geog- 
raphy, Health Habits, Honor, History, Na- 
ture Study, Penmanship, Religion, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Sports, Swimming, Safety 
Patrol, Social Studies, Champions, Judge, 
Official, Usher. 50 or more, school name 
free. 13¢ ea. ppd. Reiniches, Goshen, Ind. 


Unusual Gift! All the birds in the neigh- 
borhood can't resist the pool, playground 
and excellent cuisine on this Flight Deck. 
Clip to your window sill and observe birds 
at close range. Weather proof duralon, 
green, white trim, feeding stick, 4 seed 
wells, water pool, 17” x 15”. Gift packed 
with card. $6.95 ppd. 3 - $19.75. Duncraft, 
Dept. I-11, Dunn Bidg., Penacook, N.H. 


Documents of Freedom authentically re- 
produced on high grade heavy parchment 
to look and feel like originals. Each one 
11” x 14” in size. Only $1.00 for all five: 
Declaration of Independence, Bill of 
Rights, Emancipation Proclamation, Gettys- 
burg Address and Monroe Doctrine. Order 
from: Sundial, Box 381, Dept. L, Van 
Nuys, California. 


Set of 3 Felt Point Marking Pens in as- 
sorted colors. Ideal for hundreds of class- 
room uses. . .art, bulletin boards, posters, a 
signs, designing, painting, makes fine or ; 
heavy lines. $1.50 per set postpaid. In- 
dividual orders cash, quantity orders to 
schools open account. Reiniche's Box 542, 
Goshen, indiana. 


Christmas Piggy Banks Teach Thrift—ideal 
Christmas gifts. This happy-looking fellow 
goes right to work saving coins and teach- 
ing regular thrift habits to your pupils. 
Holds over 200 coins. Assrtd. colors— 
plastic—imprtd. as shown. Priced for 
school giving. 16c ea. plus 50¢ hndly. ppd. 
Cash, schools open acc't. Reiniches, 
Goshen, Indiana. 


3 Gift Pencils in Big Christmas Box. Each 
gift pencil printed with different famous 
Ben Franklin proverb. All in bright colored 
novelty box imprtd. "Greetings from Your 
Teacher". Only 18¢ ea. plus 50c¢ hndlg. 
ppd. Cash with order, schools open acc't. 
Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana, 
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Christmas Gift—Paint Sets—Most chil- 
dren love to paint. Give a gift to en- 
courage their talents. This set consists of 
a brush and 8 color pats mounted on a 
6” x 7” wood-grain cardboard palette. 
Imprtd. as shown. Only 19c¢ ea. plus 50c 
hndig. ppd. Cash with order, schools open 
acc't. Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana. 


Colorful Pencil Circus. Heads have Indian 
Chief with real blanket, feathers; Useful 
Magnifying Glass, Elephant, Dwarf. Hand- 
made. Black lead. Ideal gift for pupils. In 
Holiday container. Pencils gold stamped 
“Teachers Greetings To You". Only 21¢ 
per set, shipped prepaid. Send check, 
money order or cash. Kennedy Co., 55 E. 
Washington, Dept. 201-FA, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Tuckaway Collapsible Drinking Cups. The 
practical gift for all ages. So handy for 
esk, picnics, outings, lunch-kits etc. 
Stands 3” high open, closed only %” 
high. Made of heat-resistant plastic. Fine 
quality, extremely durable, will last for 
years. Assrtd. colors. Imprtd. as shown. 
Only 24¢ ea. plus 50c hndig. ppd. Cash, 
schools open acc't. Reiniches, Goshen, Ind. 


The Orchestra of Maestro Dale—work- 
book for elementary music appreciation. 
Narrative, highly informative, personifies 
the instruments. Contains suggested re- 
cordings, test questions, correlated activi- 
ties full page perforated illustrations to 
color. 1-9 copies $1, 10-29 copies 85c, 
30 or more copies 80c. Dalcraft Publishing 
Company Box 177, Neodesha, Kansas, 


12 Personalized Pencils—69¢! Any name 
in gold on quality Venus pencils. Great for 
office, home; kids love ‘em for school. Full 
7'2” size, with erasers and smooth #2 
lead. Money-back guarantee. State first & 
last name wanted; one name to a set. Set 
of 12, 69%¢ postpaid. Walter Drake, 2411 
Drake Building, Colorado Springs 1, Colo. 


Individual Fruit Cakes only 21¢ prepaid. 
Each in Holiday Box stamped ‘Teachers 
Greetings To You". Exclusive recipe: 
chuckfull of delicious glace cherries, pine- 
apple, crunchy pecans, almonds. Has “Old 
World" flavor of sherry wine and aged 
brandy. Ideal pupils gift. Send check, M.O. 
or cash. Kennedy Co., 55 E. Washington, 
Dept. 201-FB, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Gift Ribbon Bargain Easy-to-tie ribbon 
makes perfect bows, beautiful gifts. Big 
135-ft. spool contains 3 colors, each color 
%” wide. Ribbon may be split. Specify 
Xmas or everyday pack. Only $1.25 per 
pack. Fashion in Gifts, Box 22093, Dept. 
78-N, Indianapolis 22. Ind. 


A am ( tewart 
930 Overhill Road 
Niagara Falls, New Yo 


1000 Name & Address Labels $1. Any 3 
different orders $2 ppd. Your name and 
address printed on 1000 finest quality 
gummed labels. Free plastic Gift box. Use 
on stationery, checks etc. Printed on 
finest quality gummed paper—1000 only 
$1. Any 3 different orders $2. Handy 
Labels, 1164 Jasperson Bidg., Culver City, 
Calif. 


4 Piece Desk Ensemble—The finest Christ- 
mas Gift—Matching Desk Pen Set—100 
year calendar pencil holder—Paperweight 
memo holder—letter opener—in chrome 
or gold cloor. All 4 Piece Set $4.95—Any 
3 Piece Set $3.95. Postpaid. Lipic's Pen 
Store, 8th & Olive Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Projects 35mm Slides and Pictures to 5 
feet wide. In full color or black and white, 
UL approved, U.S. made. Projects 35mm 
slides as well as postcards, stamps, in- 
sects etc. Works on 100 watt bulb, made 
of unbreakable Poly-Propylene, with handy 
Carry Case. Only $16.95 plus 75¢ pp. hd. 
Scott-Mitchell House, Inc., Dept. IS-1, 415 
South Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 


4 
Exotic Boudoir Boots. . .$2.95 with cozy 
flannel lining to warm spirits as well as 
feet. Soft white fur encircles ankles of 
quilted satin boots hand embroidered 
with flowers & pearls. Genuine leather 
soles. White, Blue, Black, Red. Lady's sizes 
4-9'2 . . $2.95. Child's sizes 9'2-3 ... 
$2.50. Add 35¢ postage each. 
Vicki Wayne, Box 6365, Tucson, Arizona. 


Satin Ribbon Bookmarks to stimulate chil- 
dren's love for books, celebrate book 
week, Christmas & Valentine gifts. 2” x 
72" bright colored shining satin. Imprtd. 
with apt verse and “Best Wishes from 
Your Teacher". Keep a supply on hand to 
say "thank you" for a pupil's good work. 
Only 10c ea. ppd. cash—schools open acct. 
Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana. 


= Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
= 1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 Name-Address Labels, 25¢! 500 
gummed labels printed with any name and 
address or any wording up to 4 lines, 
just 25¢ per set. 1'2” long. In two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35c per set. Shipped in 5 
days. Order as many or as few sets as 
you want. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Postpaid. Walter Drake 2411 
Drake Bldg., Colorado Springs 12, Colo. 


A useful Christmas gift for pupils. A 
“must gift for your school or classroom 
from teacher or PTA. Set consists of 
DuPont nylon bristle Jr, toothbrush and 
vinyl "“rocket-pocket™ sanitary holder 
imprtd. as shown. Assrtd. colors. Stress 
oral hygiene this easy and practical way. 
22c ea. plus 50c hndlg. ppd. Cash, schools 
open acc't. Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana. 


Snappy Photo Christmas Cards, printed on 
lustre matte finish stock from your black 
and white negatives. 25 cards with match- 
ing envelopes $1.50 ppd. 50 cards with 
envelopes $2.75 100 cards $5.00. Select 
from our exclusive designs. Send your 
negatives, choice of design and money to 
Rays Photo Service, Dept. I-11, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


Pocket Calculator never makes a mistake! 
Adds, subtracts and multiplies to 99,999,- 
999 lightning fast! Helps you keep check 
book, bank balance, expense account, etc. 
accurate. Easy to use. Compact. Noiseless. 
Lightweight, steel construction. 98¢ ppd. 3 
for $2.79 ppd. Send check or M.O. 
Spencer Gifts, MY-2 Spencer Building, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
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NEW SCIENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Free brochure describes 
classroom science projects and experiments, 
plus complete information about this new 
20-volume Science Encyclopedia for Young 
People: Published by Childrens Press, Inc., 
in cooperation with the National College of 
Education. See ad Pages 90, 91. 

RCA MOBILE LANGUAGE LABORATORY. 

Four-page bulletin» describes new low-cost 

Language Laboratory on Wheels’ just in- 

troduced. Amply illustrated folder discusses 

features and operation of RCA Mobile Lab- 
oratory. Radio Corporation of America. 

¢ PIPER BOOKS. A new series of biographi- 
cal readers for Grades 4-6. Books about 
famous Americans with equal attention to 
childhood and adult achievements. |Hough- 
ton Mifflin) 

4 FREE SVE HOLIDAY BROCHURE of film- 
strips for Thanksgiving-Christmas. (See ad- 
vertisement on Page 1.) Society For Visual 
Education, Inc 

3 SEEDS AND THEIR PLANTS. Please send 
me your unit outlining a study of seeds and 
their plants complete with research ma- 
terial, photos, and teacher-tested activi- 
ties. (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

@ HOW TO RAISE MONEY FOR A SCHOOL 

ORGAN. Free Booklet describing ways 

your school can raise money to purchase a 

new Hammond Organ. See ad Page 7 

UNIT ON MAPS. Please send reprint of 

your 4-page unit in color "Maps, An Ac- 

tion Program with World Book Encyclo- 
pedia."’ 
% HANDSOME NEW SCIENCE CHARTS which 
relate 5S Coronet films on primary science 
to teaching units in 36 textbooks, and 138 
Coronet films for intermediate science to 
30 textbooks—the most comprehensive pro- 
gram of science films for grades 1-6 avail- 
able anywhere 
% GOLDEN BOOK FILMSTRIPS bring to the 
classroom screen The Golden Beginning 
Readers. Send for 15-day preview set of 
& filmstrips and teacher's guide - no cost 
or obligation. If you decide to purchase 
the filmstrip set - priced at $28.50 - you 
will receive as a FREE GIFT the 6 Golden 
Beginning Readers (value $8.94). See ad on 
Page 88 

10 ©. S. HAMMOND COMPANY offers infor- 
mation about simplified maps, atlases, 
globes and map-reading aids 

2) LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for grades 4- 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and 
address of another teacher and class with 

whom to correspond; your name and ad- 
Gress will be sent to her. 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Please 
send me your current list of books for boys 
and giris. 


~ 


128 CATALOG OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES. Complete 1961 
catalog of books in library bindings, in- 
cluding BEGINNING-TO-READ, READ-TO 
KNOW, INTERESTING READING Series. Fol- 
lett Publishing Company 

14 1962 SUMMER SESSION TOUR TO UNI- 
VERSITY OF HAWAII. Six weeks summer 
program including 22 planned leisure and 
sight-seeing trips. Please send bulletin and 
application information. 

15 RIT - “HOBBY DYING BOOK" - 24 pages, 
illustrated; easy instructions for making 
toys, gifts, jewelry and crafts. 

1@ REMEDIAL READING SERIES. Write for 
free descriptive booklet describing the 
Lippincott ‘Reading for Meaning" series of 
nine graded workbooks. 

17 'CELANDIC AIRLINES, LOFTLEIDIR. Send 
FREE folder on lowest air fares to Europe, 
biggest Family Pian savings, and Iceland, 
new tourist discovery. Direct to 10 coun- 
tries, connecting flights to all principal 
cities. 

1% MACMILLAN COMPANY. Free catalogue: 
Books for Boys and Girls—1961. Full-page 
iMustrated descriptions of new books. Plus: 
Sasek Travel Books, New Children's Classics, 
Lands and Peoples Series, Annotated and 
graded listings on complete backlist. 

19 BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dia! Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 

2@ WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 
Please send me your 1962 ‘'Graded List of 
Books for School and Classroom Libraries"’ 
when ready learly in 1962) 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOG “SA”. 
Write for EOMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.'s 
free educational catalog "SA" - 96 pages 
of new Math-Science instructional devices. 
Kits; materials and projects for Science 
Fair; Science equipment; instruments. 

22 J. 8. LIPPINCOTT CO. Please send new, 
free 1961-62 catalog ‘Books for Young 
People’ (Elementary and Jr. High School). 

233 CUSHMAN & DENISON. Eight-page book- 
let introducing new line of 49¢ markers and 
presenting ways teachers and pupils can 
use the Flo-master Felt Tip Pen and the 
Cado and Brite-line markers in school work. 

24 ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY FILMS. Book- 
let 506 describes three new 16mm sound, 
color films on directions and how to find 
and use them with a simple map. Cenco 
Educational Films. 

25 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. Please 
send me descriptive catalogue of Houghton 
Mifflin Books for Boys and Girls with com- 
plete list of juvenile publications. 


MAD EE re 
ORDER 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Growing Up with Books—Lists 
books by age levels; includes picture 
books, fairy tales, modern classics, 
historical and biographical books, ad- 
venture stories, and so on; list is 
recommended by the Library Journal; 
also available, Growing Up with Sei- 
ence Books (R. R. Bowker Company, 
62 W. 45th St. New York 36, N.Y.; 
$.10 each in coin with self-addressed 
stamped envelope; rates on quantity 
orders). 


Know the United States of 
Amerieca—<A complete 146-page fact 
digest about the U.S.A. and each of 
the 50 states; includes information 
about the natural resources, Congres 
sional districts, economics, and other 
aspecis of the states; also an analysis 
of the branches of the federal gov- 
ernment; illustrated (Capital Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Suite 1006, National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D.C.; $1.50 to 
instructor readers). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
BACH CASE. BDO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Music Dictionary—Pocket-sized 
dictionary of nearly 5,000 musical 
terms; marginally indexed (Otten- 
heimer Publishers, Inc., 4805 Nelson 
Avenue, Baltimore 15, Md.; $1.00). 


1961 UNICEF Greeting Cards 
—Send for a full-color brochure and 
order blank describing the available 
UNICEF greeting and note cards 
(U.S. Committee for UNICEF, Greet- 
ing Card Department, United Nations, 
New York 17, N.Y.; free). 


A Christmas Carol—- Dickens’ 
tale in dramatic form, dittoed, one to 
a teacher; also Suggestions for Christ- 
mas Experiences in the Springfield 
Elementary Schools, graded, includes 
a bibliography, first offered Dec. °57 
(Christmas, The Instructor, Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.10 each plus a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for each—first class 
mail, 8 cents; or air mail 14 cents). 
Specify which item if only one. 


Instructor 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


2G CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. Please send 
your catalogue of library books entitied 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

27 FREE NEW SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. 
Over 200 new full-color filmstrips. More 
than 1,100 titles in all. Illustrated. Society 
For Visual Education, Inc 

2% GOLDEN PRESS, INC. Complete list ot 
Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding. Ex- 
cellent books for Elementary and High 
School Grades, covering Language Arts, 
Science, Literature, Social Studies. 

29 CATALOG OF 500 CADMUS BOOKS. Com- 
plete listings about these outstanding chil- 
dren's books carefully selected with 
tugged attractive binding. (E. M. Hale 
Co.) 

3@ LEARNING FROM LITERATURE. Please 
send me a copy of your Teaching Aid insert 
designed to teach the values of literature 
entitied, ‘Learning from Literature."’ (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica) 

BI COWARD McCANN, INC. A free graded 
list of Juvenile books completely anno- 
tated, including recommended uses for 
each grade. 

32 A NEW SPINET ORGAN FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL. Free colorful catalogue  ilius- 
trates and describes all Hammond Organs 
including the new spinet which has every- 
thing a school organ will ever need. See 
ad Page 7. 

933 HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON. Send 
for our fall issue of Library News of Chil- 
dren's Books. 

34 THE “WHAT IS IT" SERIES of 48 books 
opens many avenues of fresh, vital, easy-to- 
read science information. Write for FREE, il- 
lustrated circular B-41. (Benefic Press) 

3 FRENCH LANGUAGE FILMSTRIPS from 
Coronet Films. Free brochure describing 
how teachers with minimum of French can 
teach full year of language in grade 3-5 
with aid of 20 color filmstrips and sound 
on 11 LP records. 

3G ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. Please send 
your reprint in color which presents five 
phases of Astronomy at varying grade lev- 
els. Lends emphasis to your science pro- 
gram. (World Book Encyclopedia) 

37 THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Free complete 
graded list of Westminster books for chil- 
dren, youth, and young adults, with recog- 
tion by schools, libraries, etc. 

38 CATALOG OF TEACHING MATERIAL. For 
all grades. Please send me your new No. 
62 catalog of teaching aids for all grades. 
(Beckley-Cardy) 

3@ PLATT & MUNK. Write for complete cata- 
log of books for Schools and Libraries. 

4@ READING TEACHERS. A kit telling about 
phonogram exercises, phonics charts and 
vocabulary skilis is available from C. S. 
Hammond and Company. 

41 THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 
1961-62 146-page illustrated catalogue of 
Viking Junior Books. Complete descriptions 
of books for kindergarten through high 
school: picture books, stories, junior sovels, 
history, biography, geography, nature and 
science. Includes a graded list and helpful 
subject index. 

42 RIT - “HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES" - 32 
pages complete with patterns, full-color 
illustrations. (Single copies free.) 

43 THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 
exciting writing kit containing test booklets 
for each child plus a teacher's manual and 
large wall chart. 

44 HISTORY OF WRITING. The Parker Pen 
Company provides free ‘Pack of Facts’ kit 
on development of writing and history of 
the company. Excellent background mate- 
rial for student assignments or general in- 
structional purposes. Kit mailed only to in- 
dividual requesting. 

4% 5 GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write 
now for new No. 361 catalog of ‘Good 
Books for Children."* (Benefic Press) 

4@ HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. Please send me 
your complete Graded List of Books for 
Schools and Libraries. 

47 HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD. Science 
and Mathematics Books for Library and 
Classroom Collections, suitable for grades 
K-12 (with professional recommendations), 
including titles published through June 
1961. Also graded list of all new 1961 
books. 

4% MONEY AT WORK. Please send me a 
copy of your Educational insert on eco- 
nomic competence entitled, “Money at 
Work."’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

40 UVING IN THE IRON CURTAIN COUN- 
TRIES TODAY. A new series of 7 film- 
strips. Also LIVING IN THE SOVIET UNION 
TODAY. Full information on both sent 
without charge. (Society For Visual Edu- 
cation) See ad Page 1. 


5@ THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS. low to 
Use a Basic Library of Children's Litera- 
ture. Free Booklet offered by E. M. Hale 


1 POETRY and LITERATURE. Let's Enjoy 
Poetry, Volumes | and Il, by Rosalind 
Hughes, graded anthologies for Grades 1-3 
and Grades 4-6; | Met A Man, a delightful 
book by John Ciardi for primary graders to 
tead by themselves; Anthology of Children's 
Literature, by Johnson, Sickles, Sayres. 
(Houghton Mifflin) 

2 FREE MATERIAL TO GUIDE IN SELECTION 
OF CORONET FILMS. Complete catalogue, 
catalogue of science films, charts of sci- 
ence films for grades 4-6, list of films and 
filmstrips for foreign languages. 

5533 GOLDEN PRESS, INC. Reading and Study 
Guide for the use of the Golden Book En- 
cyclopedia in schools and libraries. 

4 1962 SUMMER SESSION TOUR TO UNIVER- 
SITY OF MEXICO. Six weeks summer pro- 
gram including 14 planned leisure and sight- 
seeing trips. Please send bulletin and ap- 
plication information. 

HELPING CHILDREN STUDY A STATE. 
Please send me your new 8-page teaching 
guide as an aid in our study of a state. 
(From Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia.) 

5G NEW ARITHMETIC UNIT. Please send a 
copy of your new unit, ‘Arithmetic Gains 
New Meaning," offered by World Book En- 
cyclopedia. 

57 ALFRED KNOPF INC. Send for FREE ‘'Bor- 
z0i Explorer Bookmarks'’ and our new fall 
1961 Juvenile catalog. 

58 SEND CATALOG OF CONSTRUCK-A-GLOBE, 
BACKYARD ZOO. Playground Geography, 
Electric Quizbook, Fractions Kit and Funda- 
mental Math Kit. Grades 3 thru 6 - also 
complete catalog of Instructional materi- 
als. (STAS - Models of Industry, Inc.) 

59 MASON PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN. 
Send me without obligation information on 
your fund raising plan used successfully by 
thousands of schools coast fo coast. (See 
ad on Page 16.) 

@@ CHILDREN CAN READ BY THEMSELVES. 
Send free catalog listing the Reilly & Lee 
“Easy to Read Books'’ using Primer and 
First Reader Vocabulary. Catalog also lists 
other famous Reilly & Lee books. 

G1 NEW 4-PAGE UNIT ON RESEARCH. Please 
send new reprint in color of your World 
Book classroom study unit, "Research is the 
Fourth 

G2 FOUR NEW ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KITS. 

Please send without cost complete infor- 
mation on your 4 new science kits for ele- 
mentary grades. (Beckley-Cardy) 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. A free list of all 
Juvenile Books available in guaranteed |i- 
brary bindings. List is annotated and 
graded. 

@4 BACHELOR PARTY TOURS. for single 
men and women - deluxe escorted tours 
with the accent on evening entertainment! 
Frequent departures to the Caribbean, 
Mexico, Hawaii, Europe, U.S.A. Free de- 
scriptive literature & folders available. 

Gi FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Send me the 
newly updated FIRST BOOKS Selector for 
teachers and librarians, describing and 
classifying over 145 FIRST BOOKS, First 
Biographies, and First Books Editions. 

BAUSCH & LOMB, Catalog £-153, ‘'Opti- 
cal Instruments for Science Instruction’’ - 
complete informative data, specifications 
and classroom applications. 

@7 TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit for grades 4 and above. 

G8 T. Y. CROWELL CO. Please send me the 
“Let's Read and Find Out"’ circular de- 
scribing Elementary Nature and Science 
books. 

FREE CLASSIFICATION CHART. Descrip- 
tion of uses of over 200 titles covering 28 
different series - 7 reading areas. Lists in- 
terest and reading level for each titie. 
(Benefic Press) 

7@ ©. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. Please send 
free catalog of 1961 Dutton Books for Chil- 
dren and Young People. 

71 CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Please send me your lat- 
est catalog describing Testa Classroom Mi- 
croscopes, including advanced models and 
accessories, with prices and quantity dis- 
counts for schools. 

J MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. FREE - A 
pamphiet on Teaching Aids for Arithmetic, 
Reading and Social Studies. Listing and 
description with prices. Grade identified. 

7B BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 
Send for list of American and World Land- 
mark Books for intermediate grade library. 
(E. M. Hale Co.) 
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Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


STUDYING LIVING THINGS. Please send 
me your new 12-page teaching guide as an 
aid in our study of living things. (From 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia.) 

DR. POSIN’'S GIANTS, Men of Science. 
Ask for additional information on obtaining 
this exciting collection of biographies of 
scientists for library, personal, or classroom 
use. Row, Peterson & Company. 

UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie & upper grades. 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. | 
am interested in learning more about the 
widely-used SINGER SCIENCE SERIES for 
Grades 1-8. Please send me free of charge 
the full-color folder and the concept chart 
on this Series plus the latest issue of the 
SINGER SCIENCE NEWS which is sent regu- 
larly to schools using your Series. 

THE NITRO PENCIL CO. Color brochure 
"How to make money for your school," 
listing package give-aways for the teacher, 
plus information on program and schedule 
pencils. 

NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC. 
Send ne your illustrated, detailed specifi- 
cation sheet with complete mechanical and 
electrical description and data on the 
Norelco ‘Continental’ 3-speed, portable 
high fidelity tape recorder. 

THE NEW | LEARN TO WRITE books one 
through eight. You will receive descriptive 
literature on this writing program, pub- 
lished by E. C. Seale and Company, Inc. 
CLAY CLOISSONE, én exciting new ap- 
proach to clay modeling, is illustrated on 
Page 44. Many other art and craft ideas 
to stimulate learning are illustrated and 
described in free Booklet 1-61 offered by 
AMACO (American Art Clay Company). 
BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain envelope. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 16-page illus- 
trated catalog with information on one 
hundred books for boys and girls from five 
to teenage. 

PERCIVAL TOURS abroad by comfortable 
motor coach with experienced Conductor. 
Informative literature on Europe. Prompt 
individual attention in answering individual 
questions, quoting moderate rates. 
JOHN DAY COMPANY, INC. An anno- 
tated and graded circular of Science books 
eligible for purchase under N.D.E.A. 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERI. 
CA. Teacher's Kit on Cotton containing 
charts, posters, and booklets for classroom 
use. 

FREE AVIATION EDUCATION TEACHING 
AIDS. Write United Air Lines for School 
and College order form. 

MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Send me full in- 
formation on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator as advertised on Page 58. 
ABINGDON PRESS. Teachers may request 
bookmarks of children's books. Available 
for class use as long as available. 

FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. Describes 
books sold by Library Publishers, Inc. Also 
describes their extra sales services. Displays 
set up for personal inspection and selec- 
tion by your school and/or library staff. 
See ad Page 82. 

FREE TO TEACHERS. ‘Round the World 
Program Activities Kit - contains useful 
ideas and resources for supplementary class 
activities. Also included is source list for 
Free items for the entire class and sample 
item from ‘Round the World by Mail pro- 
gram. 

COLORFUL FREE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS and Fruit-of-the-Month Catalog, 
with full information on fruits and delica- 
cies and other rare ‘n unusual gift packages 
preferred by discriminating donors of per- 
sonal and business gifts. See ad Page 56. 
(Harry & David) 

BOOK CATALOGUE. Sterling Publishing 
Co.'s fully illustrated catalogue of 400 
books includes library editions, juvenile 
fiction, science, history, geography and ac- 
tivity books suitable for classroom use. 
OBOLENSKY, INC. Please send 
your newly annotated and graded list of 
Astor Books, describing your many prize- 
winning children's books. 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD. Please send 
Fall catalog and list of Lothrop Long Serv- 
ice Library Bindings suitable for school 
Libraries. 
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YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS. Please send me 
your complete descriptive catalog with 
graded subject index for schools and li- 
braries 

LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE. Free liter- 
ature describing Library Binding and Pre- 
binding. Lists of certified Library Binders 
- Educational Films and Slides. All Buyers 
of Rebinding and Prebound Books should 
be on our mailing list 

“HOW AND WHY WONDER BOOKS.” 
A complete portfolio describing all trade 
books published by Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 


THE MacMILLAN SOCIAL STUDIES SE- 
RIES. Send me FREE Packet E-617 con- 
taining a survey of the entire Series and 
sample pages - IN FULL COLOR - from 
the books. (See ad on Page 92.) 
TCA-AIR CANADA. Please send informa- 
tion about Canada and Europe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Please send me 
@ copy of the Harper catalog of Books 
for Boys and Girls. 

HARVEY HOUSE, INC., offers free 20- 
page illustrated catalog. Recommended 
books - grades 3-9 - science, nature, fic- 
tion, and social studies. Also play books 
for K-3. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. Please send 
free list of Books for Children and Young 
Adults in Dutton Lifetime Bindings. 
RCA's new Scholastic Line described in 
two fully illustrated catalog sheets. Get 
Catalog F. 35 for details on five excit- 
ing new record players, Catalog F. 20 
for facts on portable tape recorder. 
GOLDEN PRESS INC. Complete informa- 
tion on the new Golden Reference Pro- 
gram for grades 3 to 6, which includes; 
the revision edition of the Golden Book 
Encyclopedia, the Golden Picture Atlas 
of the World, the Golden Book IlMustrated 
Dictionary, and the Golden Treasury of 
Knowledge. 

GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest—a 
48-page booklet with 4-color cover con- 
taining reprints and digests of outstand- 
ing audio-visual articles which have ap- 
peared in leading publications during the 
last three years. 

TEACHERS GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog illus? 
trates and describes these useful teach- 
ing tools. 

FREE FROM AMPEX TAPE, ‘‘How to Cat- 
alog Your Tape Library,'' a complete 
system of positive identification of sub- 
ject matter for language labs or general 
school Audio-Visual uses. 

INSTRUCTO PRODUCTS CO. Catalog of 
Flannel Boards and Flannel Board Visual 
Aids and another catalog of Magnetic 
Boards and Magnetic Visual Aids in addi- 
tion to Educational Toys. 


Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 


All the Following Items. 
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PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE. Send sample 
recent issue of PACK-O-FUN, 52-page 
monthly Scrapcraft Magazine described 
on Page 15. | enclose 10¢ for handling. 
CAREERS BOOKLET FOR GUIDANCE 
COUNSELORS reprinted from American 
Educator Encyclopedia. Useful in helping 
students decide their future. Written by 
Dr. Waiter M. Lifton. See ad Page 104. 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center.—i0¢. 
HOW TO CREATE UNUSUAL BULLETIN 
BOARDS. Please send me your brochure 
telling how te create outstanding bulletin 
boards. (See ad Page 108.) Ann Marie 
—25¢. 

TOOLS OF TEACHING (School Service 
Co.) Graded illustrated catalog of Sci- 
entific Kits and supplies, Direct Process 
Workbooks, Posters, Music, Flannel Board 
Sets, Games, etc.—25¢. 

EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADE 1. Send 
for this simple pupil evaluation test 
booklet to use in grade 1. Scholastic 
Testing Service. —35¢. 

EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 2 and 
3. Send for this simple pupil evaluation 
test booklet to use in grades 2 and 3. 
Scholastic Testing Service.—35¢. 
EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 4, § 
and 6. This simple test for pupils of 
grades 4, 5 and 6 is offered by Scholastic 
Testing Service. —35¢. 

EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 7 and 8. 
Send for this simple pupil evaluation test 
booklet to use in grades 7 and 8. Scho- 
lastic Testing Service.—35¢. 


11 AUDIO TALKING BOOKS. Please send 


your complete catalog of 16 RPM rec- 
ords and special preview record contain- 
ing readings from Alice in Wonderland, 
Kipling, Poe, etc.—tlisting time nearly 
one hour. | enclose 50¢, returnable to me 
as credit on my first order. Spencer 
Press, Inc. 


119 1961 CHRISTMAS ART PACKET. Decora- 


tions (blackboard borders, window pic- 
tures, posters) and Activities (make-to- 
take-home gifts, greetings, favors, etc.). 
A generous supply, all for $1. Described 
in ad on Page 107.—$1.00. 


12@ “MICROSCOPE EXPERIMENTS FOR ELE- 


MENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL" is a 60 
page booklet describing simple as well 
as classic experiments. Written as a 
classroom guide for teachers and stu- 
dents. Testa Mfg. Co.—$1.00 per copy. 


121 NEW 50 STATE OUTLINE MAP OF U.S.A. 


Printed on 82 x 11 Copy-Rite Spirit 
Masters. Each master reproduces hundreds 
of sharp maps. Send $1.00 for your pack- 
age of eight. 


122 FLASH CARDS - EDUCATIONAL BINGO. 


Teacher sample package of 4 Educational 
Bingo Games; Picture Words, Speedy 
Speller, Time Teacher, and Number Play. 
Played like Bingo. Educational Benefits. 
See ad Page 72. Complete package $1.00. 
Superior Products Co. 


1238 CRAM'S OUTER SPACE SCIENCE ATLAS. 


124 SCORE-QUICK GRADER. 


An essential Atlas in a day of rapidly 
advancing science and discovery; and 
man's growing experience in outer space. 
32 pages, 9 x 12.—$1.00. 

Instant, reli- 
able grading of any number of problems. 
Scores from 3 to 99 questions. For use 
in all classes and subjects.—$1.05 ppd. 
Teaching Aids Company. (See ad Page 
18.) 


125 “LAST LETTERS FROM STALINGRAD.” 


126 50 FULL-COLOR PICTURES. 


39 authentic last letters home from sur- 
rounded Nazi troops are one feature in 
the new issue of THE HUDSON REVIEW. 
Also a story by Herbert Gold, poetry, 
reviews of the arts in America's Leading 
Literary Quarterly. Single copy postpaid. 
—$1.25. 

(Sizes 8” x 
10” & 6” x 8”) assorted, ever-changing 
subjects, for framing, posters, decora- 
tions. Animals, scenics, human interests. 
Shipped flat ppd. $1.50 set. (Reiniches) 


127 SET OF 3 FELT POINT MARKING PENS 


TEACHERS’ 


in assorted colors. Ideal for hundreds of 
classroom uses - art, bulletin boards, 
posters, charts, signs, etc. (Reiniche) 
31.50 per set postpaid. 


128 KLEEN-STIK TWO-SIDED ADHESIVE in 


tape form for hundreds of classroom uses. 
Eliminates paste, glue, liquid cement. 
Big 108 ft. '2” wide roll in handy dis- 
penser.—$1.79. 


129 NEW PHONIC READERS. Special in- 


structor sample packet of three gay little 
story books built entirely on the con- 
sonants and a few simple vowel sounds. 
($2.55 value.) Enclose $1.95. From Wen- 
kart 


13@ WHAT TO DO IN ELEMENTARY ART. 


(School Service Co.). A brand new book 
with over 150 fully illustrated laid out 
bulletin boards, covering an extensive 
variety of subjects, events, and holidays. 
Each one is made with easily available, 
inexpensive materials —$2.00. 


131 GIANT CHRISTMAS MURAL - THE CAR- 


OLERS. Old English Winter Scene. Beau- 
tiful, almost life-size Stained Glass de- 
sign on special paper. Class uses mineral 
oil and crayons in this creative class ex- 
perience. For window or wall.—$2.00 ppd. 
Stained Glass Craft. 


132 HOW TO MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASI- 


ER AND MORE EFFECTIVE. A helpful 
book designed as a personal teaching aid 
for teachers at every grade level. Over 
175 ideas to help reduce work load, save 
time and energy, increase efficiency.— 
$2.05 ppd. Teaching Aids Company. (See 
ad Page 18.) 


1333 RIG-A-JIG FAST-ASSEMBLY PARTS. Build 


trains, cars, bridges, animals . . . end- 
less ideas. 236 fast-assembly parts in 
storage case. Red wheels, axles, hubs, 
links, tubes and Rig-A-Jig basic shapes 
in 7 colors. Tough, durable acetate, 
washable. 16-page Teaching Guide in 
color. $3 postpaid. (See ad on inside 
front cover.) 


13.4 THE HUDSON REVIEW fal! issue features 


a new story by Herbert Gold and 39 au- 
thentic letters written by Nazi troops 
surrounded in Stalingrad. With addition- 
al original stories, poems, reviews. Full 
year of America's Leading Literary Quar- 
terly.—$4.00. 


135 THE BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIPTION 


BOOKS BULLETIN published by the 
American Library Association. A twice- 
monthly magazine reviewing books for 
children, young people, and adults, rec- 
ommended for library purchase. One-year 
subscription, 23 issues, $6.00. 


133@ MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 


5 records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. (Ad on Page 73.)—$9.95 ppd. 


Print, type or write your name and complete address clearly, including Street number 
and postal zone. Without these we cannot assure delivery. Circle Numbers Desired. 


FILL IN EITHER COUPON BELOW — BUT NOT BOTH 


Your Name 


= 
=< 


November 1961 


Fill in This Section If You Wish Materials Delivered HOME 


No. of Pupils .......... 


= 


Fill in This Section If You Wish Materials Delivered to Your SCHOOL 


15 23 31 39 47 55 
16 24 32 40 48 56 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR PAYMENT FOR ITEMS CHECKED BELOW 
Make all Checks or Money Orders Payable to The Instructor only. 
125 $128 


1110 415 $35 429 $1.00 


111 
112 $25 117 
1113 


6° 
122 $1.00 
118 $ .60 123 $1.00 
119 $1.00 124 $1.05 


Mail this coupon and your remittance to: 
COUPON SERVICE 


The INSTRUCTOR 


November 1961 No. of Pupils ........... Tot. Enclosed .......+. ee 


126 $1-50 
127 %1-50 
128 $1.79 
129 $1.95 


65 73 81 89 97 


83 
68 76 84 92 
85 
86 


90 «(98 
91 99 1071 


71 79 87 9% 


72 80 88 96 104 


135 $6.00 
136 


130 $2.00 
131 $2.00 
132 $2.05 
133 $3.00 


Total Enclosed 


Dansville, New York 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 196! 115 
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"ROUND 
THE WORLD 
BY MAIL! 


— An exciting new, 
educational program. which brings the 
world's wonders directly to children 
from their sources of origin! 
FASCINATING GIFTS FROM 


ALL OVER THE WORLD.... 


selected by LEADING EDUCATORS as a tangible ex- 
ample of the native customs, industry and geography of 
other countries—and mailed each month to your stu- 
dents directly from foreign lands! 

Especially designed to supplement social studies cur- 
riculum, each item is accompanied by descriptive mate- 
rial containing meaningful, colorful facts! FREE TO 
TEACHERS! —— ‘Round the World Activities Kit — a 
world of supplementary activities, ideas and resources 
Authoritatively prepared. Contains full information and 
literature for class distribution. No cost or obligation. 


JUST FILL, IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ! 


Please 
send 


A new Booklet 
of Scientific 
plies, Educatio :- 
al Games, ard 


ern Teaching 
Aids. 
The Guide for Elementary Teachers 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE 


| 

ROUND THE WORLD BY MAIL PROGRAM I enclose 25¢ 

' Teacher Division, Dept. Ti-11 

: 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ' SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 

' Gentiomen: Please send me complete details including § 

g Teachers’ Activities Kit, and literature for 4233 Crenshaw Bivd. 

g ‘istribution. (No money collection necessary.) Los Angeles 8, Calif. 

H | UNIV ERSITY in print.— 
cit Stat ; | Aimost 2000 tities. Renowned authors. Only 15¢ 

| | ppd.! Catalog free! Carolina Book Mart, 


Don’t miss the new Teaching Aids! 


Send today for your free copy of the brand-new 


* Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog. In this group of modern 


classroom tools, you'll find everything you want to help you 


in your daily teaching. Just circle Item Number 107 in the Coupon 


Service and you'll have your new catalog in no time. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y. 


MASTERS 


Designed in various 
sizes, coated or non- 
coated, tailored to 
meet all office and 
school needs. Available 
in purple, red, green, 
blue and black. Beau- 
tifully packaged and 
identified. Ask for 


DUPLICATOR 


Hand or electric, the fin- 
est in sturdy, trouble-free, 
operating performance. 
Single lever operation. 
Wick or roller moistening 
system at your option. No 
difference in cost. Experi- 
ence based on years of 


duplication ! 


FLUID 


An exacting formula, 
scientifically developed 
for all liquid or other 
direct process duplica- 
tors. In gallon cans or 
steel drums. No offen- 
sive odor or impurities. 
Produces bright copies 
immediately, ready for 


= 


FREE samples. know-how assured. distributing. 
1201 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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It is with gratitude that we 
thank those of our readers who 
sent The Instructor 70th Anniver- 
sary congratulations. Reading your 
fine letters was an inspirational ex- 
perience long to be remembered. 

We are also glad that the Sep- 
tember issue’s booklet “Starting 
the Year Right” seemed to render 
such a worthwhile service to so 
many readers. More than ten thou- 
sand of the booklets were dis- 
tributed before school began, with 
many following afterwards. 


After-School or Saturday Jobs 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The letter from Mr. G. L. Berry 
from Edmonton, Alberta (Sept., p. 8), 
disgusted me. He said that “any 
extraneous work necessarily detracts 
from the dignity of the profession.” 
... If I did not work in a gas station 
at night, do odd carpentry jobs on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and work dur- 
ing the summer at our local park, my 
seven children would not eat or wear 
shoes to school. .. . / And I don’t think 
this detracts from my dignity. 

Thurston Sandys, Alabama 


Mr. G. L. Berry is on the right 
track, even though I don’t agree with 
his reasons. When I began to teach 
before I was married and had a fam- 
ily, I held other jobs too. I thought 
it was important to have a sports car, 
good-looking clothes, and other signs 
of external success. Now ten years 
later, I have about $1200 more in- 
come, but a family of three children. 
I am, frankly, a poor man, but a 
happy one. I do not hold outside jobs. 
Free time is spent with my family. 
This is a hard lesson for teachers to 
learn, but a worthwhile one. 

Roy P. Hutchins, Delaware 


The vote was four to one against 
the stand Mr. Berry took. 


* 


Seventy Years of Growth 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am writing to ask permission to 
photostat “70 Years of Growth in Ele- 
mentary Education” (Sept., pp. 24- 
25). We would like to make a large 
broadside to use for parents’ visitation 
day... . Our high school manual 
training teacher says that if we photo- 
stat the pages, the blue will not show, 
but we can paint it in by hand. We 
think this would make an attractive 
display. Please reply by return mail. 

Maryesther Brochart, Florida 


Miss Brochart’s letter may give 
you an idea for an easy display. 
You have permission too. 


The pages “70 Years of Growth in 
Elementary Education” brought back 
many recollections to me. I have been 
retired twelve years, after fifty-two 
years of teaching. .. . 

You say that mini standards 
were set up for one-room schools. . . . 
When I began to teach we only had a 
dirt floor in our school. About four 


years later a simple board floor was 
laid to protect the children’s feet in 
the winter. . .. 

In my fifty-two years of teaching I 
was always in a one-room school. 
During that time I saw probably a 
hundred improvements. . . . including 
inside plumbing, running water, elec- 
tricity, movable desks, school buses. 

Zachary Morris, Kentucky 

P.S. I am past 90 years old and still 
read my copy of The Instructor every 
month without glasses. 


September Stories 


Dear Miss Owen: 
The Rosh Hashanah story (p. 57) 
was great, but why in September? ... 
Bert Peters, Arizona 


Rosh Hashanah was on Septem- 
ber 11 this year. 


My teacher said I could write to 
you. I am an Indian. I used to go to 
school on a reservation, but now I go 
to a school with other children. I 
often read stories like the story in 
your magazine about Indian boys be- 
ing brave (p. 59). My classmates ex- 
pect me to be brave all the time. Last 
year when I fell getting off the bus 
the other boys said, “Don’t cry— 
you're an Indian.” I just want to tell 
you, Miss Owen, that all the Indian 
boys I know aren't any braver than 
other boys. 

Samuel Blue, New York 


A letter to make all of us think. 
* 
Canadian Correction 


Dear Miss Owen: 

... Sir John A. MacDonald was the 
first Prime Minister of Canada, not 
Sir Wilfred Laurier (Calendar, Sept.) . 

A. F. Timpson, Ontario 


. . . Washington’s name is familiar to 
every child in Canada above sixth 
grade. ... How many Americans ever 
heard of Sir John MacDonald? 
. .. Even in elementary school, we 
teach some American history, with an 
extensive course in our final year of 
high school. 

J. Edward Cartmell, Ontario 


We really knew and meant to say 
Laurier was the first § French 
Canadian Prime Minister. But Mr. 
Cartmell’s point is well taken. 


* 
Teacher-Tested Ideas 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Please express my gratitude to 
Jennie Mewhinney for her idea 
“Magic Stairs.” I have been using it 
with great success. 


Pearl Primus, Ohio 


The quick storage space was the 
best ever! Let’s have more ideas like it! 
Betty Vallyntine, Pennsylvania 
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The busier the day, the more you'll welcome 7-Up’s fresh, clean taste. Seven-Up is so pleasant to sip... 
and it leaves your mouth and throat feeling delightfully fresh, too. Enjoy 7-Up often. It’s always 7-Up time. 


The pure ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the bottle. Seven-Up contains carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, sodium citrate, flavor derived from lemon and lime oils. 
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HAPPY WITH THESE 
FINE QUALITY 


GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER 


EVERY CHILD = 
APPRECIAT = 
SANTA’S XMAS 


BOX PENCIL SET 


This year, give these red-and-green striped pencils 
in Christmas colors. Included are three high quality 


Stamped with your choice of 5¢ pencils plus a 6” wood ruler—all packed in a 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 


or “SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


gold-stamped with your choice 10 
SEND NO MONEY of “Greetings from Your Teacher” e 
or “Season's Greetings. Per Box 


(Any Quantity) 


handsome Christmas Greeting box. Each pencil 


Pay only after you get your gifts 


GROOMING SET ». 1: 


A welcome gift because it encourages good groom- 

ing. High quality 5 inch comb and 4 inch nail file 12° 
are included in a leather-like, viny! plastic case, 
stamped in gilt with your choice of “Greetings 
from Your Teacher” or “Season's Greetings.” 


Each 


MEMO BOOK 
Simulated Leather WITH PENCIL 


A popular addition to the school 
Stalag bag, as well as a handy home- 
No. 101 


work reminder. Size 4" x 534". 
Contains three fine quality 


Cover is simulated leather, 
5¢ pencils in red and green fitted with a 50-sheet ruled 
Christmas colors, plus a 6” 


bond pad and a finé quality No. 
woed ruler, in a well-made 2 pencil. Your choice of “Greet- 
strongly stitched simulated ings from Your Teacher” or 
leather case. Each pencil 


“Season's Greet- 12> 
stamped in gilt with your ings” stamped on 


choice of “Greetings from case in gilt. Each 
Your Teacher” or “Season's 


Greetings.” 12° 


Per Set 


“BALL PENS “™ 


A feather touch will start the ball rolling. Never skips, 
never misses. In fact ... writes more like a fine fountain 
pen than an ordinary ball pen... and writes better than 
any ball pen you've ever used. The perfect gift for the 
perfect student. Your choice of “Greetings 
from Your Teacher” or “Season's Greetings.” 11° 

E 


ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me: (Prices quoted are for any quantity) 


Printed on barrel. 


cach 
s. New! Improved! (Any Quantity) 


! 

XMAS BOX PENCIL SETS NO. 100 ............. aden 10¢ Per Box 
! SIMULATED LEATHER SETS NO. 101 ............0000000. 12¢ Per Set i BALL PENcils No. 105 
GOOD GROOMING SET NO. 102........... Gives over 10 miles of smudge-free writing. This amazing 
MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL NO. 103.....-- 12¢ Each Ball PENcii is the perfect students’ writing instrument. 

-BALL PENS NO. 104 ....... 11¢ Each Cartridge lasts as long as 36 ordinary pencils. 
«HOLIDAY BALL PENcil NO. 106 13¢ Each smudge, transfer, leak. 

tes t t ink. ing. 
i Check choice (1) “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” i ° Perfectly balanced, locked in ‘wood ra 1 3° 
j of Greeting: (0 “SEASON’S GREETINGS” I for real writing pleasure. 
| will poy 5 days after | receive the gift. Bankers approved. 
} HOLIDAY BALL PENCIL 
No. 106 

j Address — | with attractive holly leaf and berries. 13° 
} I it is new, novel and fine writing. Each 
i City Stote Will delight your pupils. (Any Quantity) 
L t Teach ot School (Town) : UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, WY. 
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